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PREFACE. 

The articles dealing with the district of Fyzabad 
and its various sub-divisions, towns and villages in the 
old Gazetteer of the Province of Oudh were taken 
almost wholly from the valuable and diffuse Settlement 
Report of Mr. A. F. Millett, which embodied a large 
proportion of the remarkable notes and reports of 
Mr. Patrick Carnegy and the late Sir John Wood- 
burn. These contained much that is now obsotete and 
still more of a purely traditional and speculative cha- 
racter. In compiling the present volume I have found 
this work of great assistance, but I am far more 
deeply indebted to Mr. J. W. Hose, I.C.S., for the 
unsparing labour he has devoted to the collection of 
fresh material and to his valuable corrections and 
criticisms. The ancient history of the district has 
been furnished by Mr. R. Burn, I.C.S., and the rest 
T have collated from the various available sources. 
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CHAPTER I. 


GtENEEAL Eeatubes. 


The Eyzabad district lies in the north-east of the province Sounaaries 
)udh, between tbe parallels 26° 9' and 26° 50' north 


of Ondh, 

latitude and 81° 41' and 83° S' east longitude. In shape it is 
a fairly regular parallelogTam with an excrescence at the east- 
ern corner. The northern boundary is formed throughout by 
the river Ghagra, which washes the district for a distance of 
eighty-five miles and separates it from the district of Gon a 
in the Eyzabad division and from Basti in the Gorakhpur 
division of the province of Agra. To the south and south- 
west lies Sultanpur, the boundary being partly artificial, hut 
elsewhere natural and formed by the Majhoi river in t e 
east and the Gumti in the south-west comer. The total 
length of the Sultanpur border is sixty-four miles, and the 
average breadth of this district from north to south is about 
twenty miles. The rest of the western boundary is formed by 
the district of Bara Banki, while to the east Eyzabad marches 
with the Azamgarh district of Gorakhpur. The total area 
in 1904 was 1,113,282 acres or 1739-5 square nailes. ims 
includes the few detached villages which lie heymd the 
confines of the district to the south-east and are suiroun ec 
by Azamgarh territory. The area is constantly la e o 
change owing to the erratic action of the Ghagra., w iic 
annually adds to this district large stretches of sandy waste 
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expanses of shifting sand with occasional patches of arable 
loam are locally known as manjhas ; they are of the ordinary 
alkmal type and present no special features. The lowlands 
are bounded by the old high bank of the river wliich in most 
places is very dearly defined. Beyond this lies a flat open 
country in which the wide expanse of cultivation is only 
relieved by thickly-dotted inhabited sites with their adjacent 
groves of mango and maJim, by small lakes, and by numerous 
patches of dhah jungle. In places, too, wide tfsarjflains 
appear, resembling those which are -so common in the south 
of Oudh ; such land is particularly to be found in the southern 
part of pargana Akbarpur and to a less extent tbi'otighout the 
Akbarpur and Tanda tahsils. In the usar tracts the villages 
are generally large and compact, while elsewhere they 
ordinarily consist of a mere collection of scattered hamlets. 
In the west of pargana Mangalsi, however, there is a remark- 
able number of large villages, although in this part of the 
district tisar is rare. The average felevation of the country 
above the level of the sea is not more than 300 feet. 

The rivers and streams of the district, indicating the 
general direction of the drainage, all flow in a direction 
I'oughly parallel to one another from west-north-west to east- 
south-east. They belong to three different drainage systems, 
all of which eventually lead into the Granges. To the north 
is the Ghagra, in the centre and south-east the Tons, and 
the south-west the Gumti. All the others are small affluents 
of these and, except as local drainage channels, are generally 
insignificant. 

The only great river is the Ghagra, which forms the 
northern boundary, first touching the district in the extreme 
north-west of pargana Mangalsi and leaving it in the mpst 
easterly point of Birhar. It drains a considerable part of these 
parganas and also of Haveli Oudh, Amsin and Tanda ; its 
effect is, however, but little felt beyond the high southern 
bank, which rises above the stream to a height of some 25 feet. 
During the rains the river attains an immense size and 
volume ; it is extraordinarily erratic in its action and frequently 
changes its channel from year to year, shifting from side to 
side of its wide sandy bed. In the cold weather and during 
the early summer months the river shrinks to comparatively 


Bmall dimensions; it leaves on either side a broad stretch of 
rich alluvial land, although in places there are wide expanses 
of sand covered with tamarisk jungle. The river is consi- 
dered sacred by the Hindus, and the portion between Quptar- 
ghat in the Fyzabad cantonments and Bilharghat below 
Ajodhya possesses peculiar -sanctity. Here it is known as the 
Sarjii, a name which one feeder of the river bears in the hills 
■of Almora before its junction with ^ the Kali or Sarda at 
Hamesii-war, Sfnd which is also applied to the Suheli in Kheri, 
wdiicli falls into the Ivauriala or Ghagra. The Ghagra is 
practically useless for irrigation purposes, but at the same 
time there is no danger from flooding except in the lowlands. 

In former days the Ghagra was the principal higlway of the 
district and still bears a large traffic both of the country boats 
of the old patterns and also of steamers which ascend and 
descend the river betw-een Ajodhya and Patna in Bengal. The 
freights consist of all kinds of goods for the makets of Upper 
India, while large numbers of pilgrims are conveyed in this 
manner to and from the religious gatherings at Ajodhya. 

Since the great development of the railway systems, however, 
the amount of water-borne traffic has greatly diminshed. 

The only bridge over the river lis the temporary structure at 
Nayaghat near the Ajodhyaghat railway station, which is 
replaced during the rains by a ferry stearaer. There are 
numerous boa>t ferries, of which mention will be made later. 

The Ghagra receives no tributaries of any size or im- Tributaries, 
portance in this district. In the extreme west of pargana 
Mangalsi it is joined by a small stream near Sihor'a ferry, bnt 
this mostly represents a backwater or old bed of the river. 

A small river known as the Thirwa joins the Ghagra near TMrwa. 
the town of Tanda. It has its origin in some jhils in the 
centre of pargana Amsin, and flows in an irregular course 
along the south of the Tanda pargana, eventuahy turning 
north tovrards the Ghagra. For a great part of its course its 
banks are covered with jungle, which gives the stream a 
picturesque appearance. The river is used td some extent for 
irrigation, and for this purpose is frequently dammed. Its fall 
is but slight, and consequently it is liable to spread out in 




Further east is another small stream called the Pikia^ 
Avhich rises near Eamdili Sarai alias G-arha in the south of 
pargana Birhar and flows eastwards from Tendna to the 
district boundary. After separating Fyzabad from Azamgarh 
for a short distance it enters the latter district, but reappears 
in the eastern portion of Birhar, and after bending northwards 
falls into the Ghagra near Ivamharia ferry. For a consider- 
able distance in the beginning of its course the river traverses 
an iisar plain covered with scattered dliah jufigie, and here 
collects a considerable qnantity of drainage water. There is 
a permanent bridge on the road from Jalalpur to Eamnagar, 
and its passage on three other roads lower down in its course 
is effected during the dry season by temporary pile briges. 
A short distance before its junction with the Ghagra 
the Pikia is joined by the Sarjo, frequently called the Gadaiya 
or the Clihoti Sarju for distinction, a stream wdiich has its 
origin in Azamgarh, and flows north to forni the boundary 
between the two districts in the south-eastern corner of 
Birhar. Another small tributary of the Ghagra is the Taunri, 
a stream which has its origin in a string of jhils between 
Taiida and Baskhari. It flows in a south-easterly direction 
past Kichhaucliha along the boundary of the Birhar and 
Siirhurpur parganas and thence into the Azamgarh district 
where it joins the Ghagra. The river is extensively used for 
irrigation and is dammed in several places, so that it is fre- 
quently fordable. There ai^e bridges on the roads from Jalal- 
pnr and Akbarpur to Bakhsari and from J alalpur to Eamnagar ; 
but only the last is permanent. The Taunri is of much im- 
portance as a drainage channel and needs" improvement. The 
other tributaries are quite insignificant. In the north-west 
of Birhar there is a chain of swamps, which develop into the 
Makrahi nala, and so reach the Ghagra ; while the eastern 
half of the same pargana is also drained by the Ainwaii nala. 
At Ajodhya a petty rivulet, called the Tilai or Tilang, 'which 
rises in Mangalsi, joins the main stream, serving as a drainage 
line for the east centre of Mangalsi and the west of Haveii 
Oudh, but being otherwise of no importance. 

The second system is that of the Tons, the name given 
to the combined waters of the Marha and Bisui after their junc- 
tion on the western border of pargana Akbarpur, some font 


or five miles west of the tahsil headquarters. The Marha 
rises in pargana Eudaiili of Bara Banki and flows through’ 
the centre of the western half of this district, separating the 
Manga Isi, liaveli Oiidh and Amsin parganas on the north 
from Khandansa, Pachhimrath and Majhanra on the south. 
A short distance south of Goshainganj it enters the last- 
mentioned pargana and proceeds in a direction generally 
south-east to the Akbarpur boundary. Its course is throughout 
exceediiigiy tortuous, but it acts as an efficient drainage 
channel in most seasons, although at times it is subject to 
sudden floods. In the cold w^eather the stream occasionally 
runs dry. The Bisui, the southern feeder of the Tons, rises 
in the north of the Sultanpur district and enters Fyzabad in the 
south of Pachhimrath. It then flows eastwards through 
this pargana and Majhaura to join the Marha. Both these 
streams are largely used for irrigation, and, like the other 
rivers of the interior of the district, are vrell adapted for 
scientific storage. After their junction the waters of the two 
rivers, now known by the single name of Tons, flow south- 
eastwards past the towns of Akbarpur, Jalalpur and Nagpur, 
to leave the district in the extreme south-east of the Surhur- 
pur pargana near the village of Eamgarh and the tahsil of 
Ahraula. The river is navigable at ail times as far as Jalal- 
pur, and in the rains boats go up to Akbarpur, but the passage 
is rendered very long and difficult at all times by the innu- 
merable bends of the river'. The Tons is bridged at Akbar- 
pnr, Samanpur and Ahraula ; there' are also temporary bridges 
during the dry season at the sangam or junction of the two 
component streams, at Mirzapur just above Akbarpur, and at 
Jalalpur. Elsewhere ferries are to be found every few miles. 
The banks of the Tons are as rule well defined, and in places 
the channel is deep ; occasionally, however, it overflows in 
times of flood, as do the Marha and Bisui. This was notably 
the case in 1872, 1894 and 1903. 

The chief affluent of the Tons is the Majhoi, which 
generally forms the soiitherii boundary of the "district from its 
source eastwards. It rises in some jhils near Kinawan, some 
miles west of the mad from Fyzabad to Allahabad, and thence 
flows east along the borders of the Pachhimrath, Majhaura, 
Akbarpur and Surhurpur parganas, eventualiy joining the Tons 
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in the Azamgarh district. In the lower of its course it 
holds water all the year round, but being frequently dammed 
for iiiigation purposes is generally fordable. There are per- 
manent bridges at Ghandauli, Patna Harbans, Maharua, Dost- 
pur and Surhurpur. The two last are fine old masonry struc- 
tures dating from Nawabi days on the roads from Tanda to 
Dostpur and Jaunpur. 

Lastly, in the south-west corner is the.G-umti, which after 
separating Bara Banki from Sultanpur forms for a few miles 
the boundary between the latter and pargana Iihandansa of 
this district. It is fed by one pr two small streams, one of 
which flows south along the boundary from Amaniganj, while 
another imperfectly drains the south-east of the pargana. The 
banks of the Gumti are, as usual, high and well-defined, scored 
with numerous ravines, and crowned by a belt of sandy soil of 
varying fertility. The river is too far below the level of the 
country to be of any, use for irrigation. There are several 
unimportant ferries over the Gumti, all managed by the Sultan- 
pur authorities. 

These rivers and their affluents carry off most of the 
drainage of the district, but in years of heavy rainfall the 
channels of some of the streams, and in particular of the Tons 
and Taunari, are not sufficiently wide or deep to dispose of all 
the water that finds its way into them, the result being that 
the lowlying villages on their banks are liable to inundation. 
In several tracts, too, the drainage is somewhat defective, the 
result being the formation of jhils and swamps whose overflow 
in abnormally wet years is liable to do* considerable damage to 
the surrounding country. In all parts of the district isolated 
jhils occur, in some cases of considerable size, but occasionally 
collections or chains of jhils are tO’ be found lying in the more 
depressed portions in which the natural slope of the surface is 
not sufficiently marked to result in the development of a regular 
stream. The more important jhils will be mentioned in the 
various pargana articles. The most noticeable series of swamps 
are those in the,; neighbourhood of Milkipur in the south-w-est ; 
round about Darwan in the Majhaura pargana and near 
Baskari in the east of the district, where the Taunri Nadi 
takes its rise. These jhils are in ordinary seasons of consi- 
derable value as providing means of irrigation for the land in 
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their neigiibourhood, and it is only in certain cases and under 
exceptional circiimstancevS that they prove a source of danger. 
In a few localities waterlogging is likely to occur after a 
series of wet seasons, and the deterioration is progressive. In 
the Pyzabad tahsil the areas in which the di’ainage is most 
defective comprise the centre of pargana Haveli Oudh, the 
Tliirwa depression in Amsin, and the village of Kola and its 
vicinity in Mangalsi. In tahsil Bikapur the north centre of 
Kliandaiisa, the west centre, south-west, and the extreme 
south-east of Pachhimrath may be mentioned ; in the Akbarpur 
tahsil similar land is to be found in the north of Majhaura, the 
south centre of Akbarpur, and the north-east of Surhurpur. 
In the Tanda tahsil the drainage is better, or where the jhils 
have no natural outlet, as in the south of Birhar, there is 
less likelihood of severe damage. The total area under water 
in 1904 was estimated at 95,256 acres or 8*5 per cent* of the 
whole district. This figure, however, includes the rivers as 
well as the jhils; the highest proportions are to be found in 
the Tanda, Haveli Oudh and Mangalsi parganas, in each of 
which the total amounts to over' ten per cent., while the 
lowest is that of the Bikapur tahsil, where the land under 
water is not much more than six per cent, of the whole. 

These areas in which the drainage is defective constitute 
the bulk of the land -which can in any way be classed as 
precarious. In addition, the alluvial manjha along the Ghagra 
is necessarily of this nature as, owing to its exposure to the 
annual floods, it contains practically no settled cultivation. 
In years of drought, on the other hand, when difficulty is 
caused by the absence rather than the superbundance of water, 
the tracts that suffer most are the depressions in which the soil 
is heavy and wher’e rice is the prevailing crop. The jhils 
then fail and the loss is serious by reason of the important 
place taken by rice among the kharif staples. It is probable, 
however, that in all years a sufficient area can be cultivated in 
the rabi harvest to protect the district from prolonged famine ; 
as although much of the land is ordinarily irrigated from jhils 
increased use can be made, when this source fails; of the 
existing wells, while temporary wells can be made in most 
places. In the Tanda and Akbarpur parganas, as well as in 
parts of Amsin and Mangalsi, unprotected wells ar'e almost' 
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impossible to construct by reason of the sandy nature of tiie 
snbsoil, and more masonry wells are required to provide 
security in dry years. 

The total area returned as barren or waste in 1904 
amounted to 184,837 acres or 16*6 per cent, of the whole. 
This, however, included the area covered with water and also 
that occupied by sites, roads, buildings and the like. The 
latter amounted to 49,119 acres, leaving only 40,462 acres 
or 3*62 per cent, of the district as actually uncultorable'land. 
At the same time an additional amount of 183,266 acres or 
16*4 per cent, was returned as culturable wast^, although this 
included recent fallow to the extent of 20,793 acres. Omitting 
the latter, we obtain a total area of 202,935 acres, of unculti- 
vated land in the district under' the headings of barren and 
culturable waste and old fallow. Most of this can be treated 
as belonging to a single class, for in the present high state of 
development there is but little land in the district which is 
capable of profitable cultivation that has not been already 
brought under the plough. The dividing line between the 
different classes is necessarily faint and ill-defined, and' it is 
generally a matter of accident or' conjecture imder which head 
any such areas find an entry. At the time of the first regular 
settlement the la^nd coming under these three heads covered a 
very ipuch more extensive area than at present, amounting in 
all to 287,200 acres. During the following thirty years it w^as 
reduced by 54,749 acres, and since the last settlement the 
diminution of the area has been constantly maintained. It 
is worthy of remark that the area formerly classed as barren 
swas found to have decreased at the last assessment by over 
42,000 acres — a fact which of itself testifies to the inadequacy 
of the classification; the area classed as culturable w^aste, too, 
had nearly doubled, while the amount by which the old fallow 
had been reduced was of itself equivalent to the total increase 
in cultivation. 

A considerable proportion of the waste area is occupied by 
scrub jungle and expanses of open grass which have never been 
brought under the plough. None of the jungle tracts, how^ever, 
are of any great size, and most of them, consist of patches of 
dhak trees, the wood of which is cut periodically and sold for 
Juel. In the west of the district there is very little jungle 
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except in pargana Pachhimrath ; a small area is to be found in 
Ivhandansa where there is a wide open plain extending from 
the west centre to the south-east coner and containing some 
scattered patches of cUiak trees and a few areas of grass waste 
in the nalas. In Pachhimrath the jungles are somewhat 
numerous. There is a patch of fairly thick dhak and grass 
jangle north of Milkipur; a small but compact area under 
• dhak just east of Slialiganj ; a similar patch in the open 
plain 'bet^^nen* Malethu and Sarai Ivhargi along the Bisiii 
river; while the whole of the portion south of the road from 
Milkipur to Palia Lohani, betw^een the roads from Fyzabad 
to Eai Bareli and Isauli, is covered with stretches of thick dhak 
jimgle, though it is much broken up with cultivation and 
contains some big villages. Along the borders of Pachhimrath 
and Majhaiira there is much open land covered in places with 
light (lliak jungle, to the south of Plaidarganj, and also along 
the Blsui from above Tanan to some distance beloW' Bliiti. In 
pargana Akbarpur there is a large patch of thorny scrub jungle 
in the villages of Yarld, Marthua and Bharthnpiir, from wdiich 
branches extend into Majhanra and Tanda. Along the Tons 
from Akbarpur to Samanpur is to be seen a fair amount of 
scattered babul jungle, while the whole of the south of the 
pargana, below the roads from Akbarpur to Maharua and 
from Akbarpur to Saidapur, is in tisar plain with scattered 
patches of dhak jungle and villages at somewdmt rare intervals. 
Pargana Surhurpur contains a good deal of dhak in various 
places ; to the east of Asopur, around Gobindpur and Ne’wada 
in the south-east, and also near Usraha, the last being connect- 
ed with the large Akbarpur plain to the north-west. Lastly, 
the whole southern portion of w^'estern Birhar, extending from 
Bukia to Malpur and thence north to Eamnagar, is a wdde open 
plain wuth occasional patches of thick dhak jungle, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of the villages of Nasirpur, Mirzapur 
Goshain - and Ama. Mention should also be made of the 
mmjha lands along the Ghagra river, which are in places 
covered with dense jhati or tamarisk jungle. These patches 
are always liable to change, but at the present time the largest 
expanses of jhau are those in Manjha Kalan in pargana 
Mangalsi near Fyzabad, Manjha Mama in Amsin, and' near 
Makrahi and Ghahora in Birhar. , < ^ 
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The trees of the district are generally the same- as those 
found throughout eastern Oudh anS call for no special mention. 
In the groves the mango and mahua are to be seen in great 
numbers, while else-where the pipal, semal, babul and the dhak 
are the most conspicuous features in the landscape. Bamboos, 
too, are verv common and are to be seen in the neighbouihooc 
of almost every village and hamlet. The jungle products, ^ 
apart from timber, are of some economic value. The leaves ' 
and branches of the dhak tree are extensively used as fuel, 
mostly in sugar-boiling and refineries. The various kinds of 
grass are used for thatching, for fuel in sugar refineries, and for 
doors, screens, and various other purposes. The tamarisk is 
employed for thatching and basket work, while mention may 
also be made of the wild'fruits, such as ber and aonla, winch 
are used both for food and for the manufacture of drugs and 
dyes. 

The artificial groves are very numerous and the area 
. covered by them is large in almost oil parts of the district. 
At the time of the , first regular settlement groves covered 
65,757 acres or 5'13 per cent, of the total area. ^ The propor- 
tion was highest in the Khandansa and Mangalsi parganas in 
in the west, and lowest in Akbarpnr and Suvhurpur. Since that 
time there has been a considerable decrease in the grove area, 
although possibly the records of the first settlement are to some 
extent unreliable. It is said that a number of groves were cut 
down for fuel when the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway -was 
started, but this would hardly account for the decrease of 
3,000 acres which was observed at the last assessment, especi- 
ally as numbers of new groves have been planted throughout 
the district from time to time. Since the settlement tliere 
has been a further small decrease in the grove lands, the total 
in 1904 being 61,246 acres or 4-6 per cent, of the whole. The 
distribution is somewhat uneven, as in the Bikapur tahsil 
the area under groves is 6'1 per cent, of the whole and in 
Fyzabad 5'2 per cent.; in Tanda, on the other hand, it is 
no more than 4 per cent., and in Akbarpur only 3'2 per cent, 
of the land is covered by groves. The decrease is not confined 
to any particular portion of the district, but has been observed 
„ -in all parganas except Amsin, Akbarpur and Majhaura ; 
it is most marked in Pachhimrath, Khandansa and Haveli 
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Oudh, the last of which has lost o¥er 800 acres of grove land 
since 1865. 

As the geology of the district exposes nothing but the MiDerals. 
ordinary G-angetic alluvium,' the inineral products are merely 
the same as those which are to be found throughout Oudh. 

The most valuable is the kind of limestone universally known 
as kankar, which occurs both in the nodular and block forms 
in almost all parts of the district, and especially in the 
rieighbourhood* of usar. It is found in layers at a depth of 
a fe'w feet below the surface and is used for road metalling and 
building, as well as for the manufacture of liine. The cost 
of quarrying kankar is one rupee per hundred cubic feet^ 
but the most important factor in the pirice is the distance it has 
to be earned from the quarry. The lime which is made from 
kankar is largely used in building and generally fetches from 
Es. 20 to Es. 25 per hundred cubic feet. Another mineral 
product is brick-earth,’ w-hich is found all over the district; 
and kilns can be generally seen in the neighbourhood of the 
larger .towns. The bricks are made both after the ordinary 
English fashion and of the small native type, the price varying 
according to the quality. The former are made in three 
qualities, the price ranging from Es. 4 to Es. 10 per thousand. 

Native bricks of the kind known as panpdtlii cost about Es. 3, 
and lakhori bricks Ee. 1 per thousand; while sun-dried bricks * 
are much cheaper, the usual prices being one-third of these 
amounts. Tiles for u^oofing are also manufactured in the 
district and are generally sold at Ee. 1 per thousand. In 
the erection of ordinary houses the common timber of the 
country, such as mango and mahm, is generally employed, but 
logs of the superior' species have to be imported from Bahram- 
ghat and elsewhere. Large bamboos are sold at Es. 12-8-0 
per hundred, and mrpa^ or thatching-grass from Es. 6 to 
Es. 12 per hundred bundles. The stalks of arhar and sugar- . 
cane are also employed for the same purpose. The long grass 
known as pula or kaseri^ which grows in the mawjha, provides 
an excellent material for thatching, and is sold at a rate 
varying from six to ten bundles for the rupee. 

The prevalent soils in Pyisabad are much the same as Soils., 
those found throughout central Oudh, being generally a light 
loam in the level portions of the upland tract, ‘with sand on 
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the higher ground and clay in the depressions. The local 
nomenclature is, however, different from that prevailing in 
the adjacent parte of Oudh. Loam, elsewhere known as 
diimat, is here called doras, a term that is also applied to first 
class soil in Jaunpur, Azamgarh and western Gorakhpur. 
Olay is known, as usual, as matiar; while sandy soil is called 
halwa or the well-known bliur. The term iisar is also in 
common use, as applied to the barren soil infedted with the 
saline efflorescences known as reh ; while somewhat similar to 
this is bijar, a hard unprodudtive soil mixed with fine gravel. 
The uplands are generally known as uparwar, sloping ground 
as tikar, and ragged uneven soil as hiJiar. These terms all 
belong to a natural classification, but they are perhaps less 
commonly used than the names of conventional soils, the latter 
having been employed in both the regular assessments. The 
terms locally employed are the same as in other Oudh districts : 
goind for the well manured and highly cultivated land sur- 
rounding the homestead; manjhdr for the middle zone, some- 
times called miana, which comprises the bulk of tlie village 
lands and is regularly cultivated, receiving as much noamire as 
is available ; and palo for the outlying fields, in which the cul- 
tivation is more or less casual and which receive practically no 
manure. For rental purposes these terms are replaced by 
jarmi, qauli and farda respectively. The first property 
signifies the land paying a high rent, the second that 
cornmanding a money rent according to qaul or agree- 
ment, and the third land which is merely recorded as 
cultivated, for which the rent is often in kind only. Ordi- 
narily, however, these names are merely used' to denote 
the division of land infto good, middling and bad. At the 
settlement the area of each village was demarcated according 
to this classification;, bult owing to the absence of any well- 
marked boundary between the three zones, no exact division 
was to be achieved. The returns show 26-98 per cent, as 
jamai, 33-97 per cent, as qauli, and 39-05 per cent, as farda 
from which- it is clear that the classification was very different 
from that of other districts in which the land was divided 
■ into goind, inan]har and palo for settlement purposes. This 
illustra-ted by the fact that at' the first regular 
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settlement, in which Ithe same system was adopted, the respec- 
tive proportions were oS, 31 and 11 per cent. 

The wild animals of the district ai-e not remarkable for Fauna, 
either their number or variety. The ordinary species which 
occur throttgliout Oudh to the south of the G-hagxa are to be 
found, but nowhere are they unusually abundant. The black- 
buck is practically extinct and ait no time seems to have been 
common, although a few small heads used to be seen in the 
tvest of the district. A few nilgai are found along the Ghagra 
and in patches of dliak jungle. Wild pig are fairly plentiful 
in tlie lowdands by the river, but are not numerous elsewdiere. 

Jackals, foxes and hares almost complete the list. There is 
a large herd of domestic cattle which have run wild in the 
lowlands near the T’yzabad cantonment and do much damage 
to the crops ; occasionally they have been successfully hunted 
and captured. The birds of the district, too, are generally 
the same as those which are found in (the adjoining tracts. 

Of the resident species the peacock, black and grey partridges, 
and saras are all to be seen, but are not common except the 
last. The migratory birds, such as geese, duck, teal, widgeon 
and pochards, are all fairly common, butt the snipe is com- 
paratively scarce. The bittern is occasionally seen, as also 
is the grebe, but in small numbers. Kingfishers and paddy- 
birds used formerly to be hunted and killed for their plumage. 
Hawking is still a favourite pursuit with one or two of the 
taluqdars, and there is a fair number of gun licenses issued 
in the district. 

The rivers and tanks contain an abundance of fish of the Fis)ieries. 
ordinary varieties found in the plains, but there are few 
professional fishermen who make their living solely in this 
manner. The census report of 1901 show's 1,342 fishermen 
and fish dealer's with their dependents in this district— a 
figure ■which is indeed considerably above the general average 
for Oudh, but far lower than in Gonda or Bahraich." Besides 
these, however, many of the lower castes resort to fishing as 
a subsidiary means of employment ^ and find a ready sale for 
the fish caught in the markets of Kyzabad and the larger 
towns, the majority of the population indulging in a fish diet 
when available.. The chief fishing classes are. , iTahafs, ^ 
i ;;^allahs,'i'’;<3ipriy^e anT ■ Mns^tp^ns, ■ mA ' ihsfriiments. 
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employed are tlie usual nets, lines and various forms of wicker 
and reed baskets. 

The domestic animals are generally of a poor type, at 
least as regards the indigenous breeds, for while good cattle 
are frequently to be seen, they are almost invariably imported 
beasts from beyond the Ghagra or from IDieri. Those raised 
in the district are as a rule under-sized and weak, aifchough 
sufficient for the light woi’k required of theni. There is no 
attempt at scientific breeding and practically no steps have 
been taken to bring about any improvement. On one or two 
occasions bulls have been imported from the west, but the 
experiments have resulted in failure, the animals proving too 
heavy for the srnall cows of the country. Plough-cattle are 
usually purchased from travelling dealers and are paid for by 
the tenants in half-yearly instalments. The supply appears 
to be adequate, being proportionately gi’eater than in the 
adjoining districts of Sultanpur 'and Bara Banki. In 1896, 
at the time of the last settlement, the ascertained number of 
plough-cattle in the district was 277,901, giving an average 
of 2‘06 animals per plough. A regular stock census rvas 
taken in August, 1899, and the returns show that there 
were 291,856 bulls and bullocks and 6,496 male buffaloes, 
giving a total of 298,362 animals and an average proportion 
of 2‘26 to each plough, as against a provincial average of 
2' 38. A second census was taken in January 1904, and it 
was then ascertained that the number of plough-animals had 
very largely increased, there being in the district 320,216 
bulls and bullocks and 6,015 male buffaloes; the total was 
thus 325,331, but the number of ploughs being 147,475, the 
average number of animals per plough was found to have 
slightly decreased. These cattle are chiefly used for agri- 
cultural labour alone, as carts are comparatively scarce in 
this district, the total number being returned as 4,011 — a 
very low figure, though greater than the totals recorded in 
Sultanpur and Partabgarh. The last census also showed that 
there were 140,018 cows, 66,119 cow-buffaloes and 208,801 
young stock of all descriptions. These figures present no 
points of peculiar interest in Pyzabad, as it is not a great 
grazing district owing to the comparative absence of pasture, 
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and in this respect it is very similar to all parts of Oudh 
lying south of the Grhagra. 

There is practically no attempt at horse-breeding in the other 
district, and most of the animals are of the usual description, animala. 
under-sized, under-fed and over-worked. There were al- 
together 9,675 ponies and horses in 1904, and this is actually 
a smaller figure than that recorded in any other district of 
Oudh, although the numbers are very much less in the eastern 
districts of the Benares division and Azamgarh. Donkeys, 
too, are few, numbering 3,615 in all ; while there were 268 
camels — a very much lower figure than in Sultanpur and 
Partabgarh, where these animals to some extent compensate 
for the absence of carts. There are large numbers of sheep 
and goats in the district, but here again the totals are small 
in comparison with those of the adjoining tracts. Of the 
former there were 44,394 — a number exceeded by every other 
district of Oudh except Bara Banki and Lucknow, while 
goats numbered 163,746, giving an equally low proportion. 

Cattle disease is always prevalent in the distriofc to a Cattle 
greater or less extent. Its intensity varies with the nature of 
the season, for it has been observed that severe epidemics of 
rinderpest invariably ensue after a succession of wet seasons. 

The five years ending with 1895, in which the rainfall had 
been abnormal, w’as followed by a general outbreak of rinder- 
pest, which carried off a large number of cattle in this district. 
■Foot-and-mouth disease is generally common, but the number 
of deaths resulting from this cause aiinually is small. Anthrax 
also appears from time to time and the disease almost always 
terminates fatally. For the purpose of checking the spread 
of cattle disease a veterinary assistant is employed by the 
district board, and a veterinary hospital is maintained in the 
city of Fyzabad. 

The climate of Fyzabad closely resembles that of the rest Rainfall, 
of northern Oudh and calls for no special condment. The cold 
weather lasts somewhalt longer than in Lucknow and the dther 
districts to the south, and during the summer months the 
thermomeJter does not generally rise so high. The rainfall 
of the district is distinctly heavy, when compared with that ol 
the United Provinces as a whole ; but the average fall m 
,, JP'ytdbad iS hot nanch higher 4hah that fe*:' the whole 
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province of Oudh. The returns give a figure slightly in excess, 
of the averages for Bara Banki and Sultanpur, but lower than 
that of Gouda and Basti to the north, which lie closer to the 
hills. Kain-guages are maintained at tlie four tahsil head- 
quarters and also at Jalalpur, the last having been started 
in 1893. Eecords for Fyzabad have been preserved since 
1862, but for the other tahsils the earliest figures are those 
of 1870. The average fall for the whole district from 1870 
to 1904 was 4215 inches annually. At Fyzftbad, which is 
not only the most northerly reporting station, but also stands 
on the Ghagra, the heaviest rainfall is recorded, the average 
being 44'94, while at Bikapur the figure was only 40'98 
inches ; at Tanda and Akbarpur the averages were 41'44 inches 
respectively, so that it appears that the distribution is 
generally even throughout the greaiter part of the district. 
As usual, the returns for various years exhibit remarkable 
fluctuations. Among the wettest years mention may be 
made of 1871, a season of general floods, when the disitrict 
received no less than 68’95 inches of rain, and over 87 inches 
were I’ecorded at Fyzabad ; also of ,1894, in which the heaviest 
fall on record occurred, no less than 78'59 inches being 
registered for the district as a whole. On this occasion the 
fall was much greater in tlie eastern parganas than elsewhere, 
the returns for Tanda showing 89'5 and for Akbarpur 88*65 
inches. This season was the culminating point of a succes- 
sion of wet years as the annual average from 1890 to 1895 was 
no less than 50*65 inches. Another remarkably w'et year 
was 1903, w'hen ithe general average was 62*7 inches, and over 
77 inches fell at Fyzabad itself. On the other hand, the 
driest years known were 1876 and 1877 with 22*88 and 
20*45 inches respectively — a deficiency wFich resulted in a 
famine of some intensity. In the last famine year of 1896 
the rainfall was far rnore favourable in this district, the 
average being 28 inches. Less amounts than this were 
recorded in 1873, 1880 and 1882, but in no case did the 
deficiency result in any distress. The distribution of the 
rainfall is more important than (the actual amount received. 

A premature cessation of the monsoon w'ill cause serious loss 
in those parts in which rice is the staple crop, while it also 
creates a danger of a fodder famine, especially in the southern 
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pargaiias. Some rain usually falls in the winter months, but 
a heavy or long-coiitmiied fall is undesirable, as the district 
lies in the rust area ; prolonged clamp weather in January and 
February inevitably injures the wheat, while barley will 
probably suffer to some extent. 

The district is generally considered healthy, and that this Health 
is the case is apparent from an examination of the returns of 
oirrhs and deaths. The vital statistics since 1891 are shown in 
rhe appendix aad compare favourably with those of the adjoin- 
ing districts/"' The early mortuary returns are manifestly in- 
accurate ; but from about 1878 a great improvement in this 
respect seems to have set in, and the subsequent returns are 
ru'obably sufficiently correct to afford a fair idea of the condi- 
tion ol the district. From 1871 to 1880 the average number 
of deaths recorded amounted to about 17,000 annually; this 
was obviously too small, as it gave an average death-rate of 
only 17 per mille. During the following ten j^ears the rate 
was 30*53, and from 1891 to 1900 the average corresponded 
closely to that of the pre^dous decade, the annual rate being 
32*29 per tlicmsaiid of the population. This result mav be 
compared with the rates of 35*63 and 33*03 in the adjoining 
■.iistricts of Sultanpur and Bara Banki respect iwly for the 
same period. The figures for different years naturally vary 
considerably ; the highest recorded rale was 45*08 per mille in 
1894, an unusually wet season, and the lowest *21*07 in 1893 
and 25*74 in 1896, the latter being a J^^ear of drought. In the 
town of Ajodhya the death-rate is to some extent increased 
by the fact that many pilgrims and faqirs come hither from 
the surrounding country for the purpose of ending their days 
within the sacred precincts of the city of Eama. The 
number of births generally exceeds that of deaths to a marked 
extent. From 1891 to 1903 inclusive the average birth-rate 
was 36*73, varying from 46*51 in the last year to 25*05 in 
1895- On five occasions it fell short of the number of deaths, 
and this fact probably accounted to some extent for the 
absence of any increase in the population between 1891 and 
1901, . , ‘ 


Turning to the chief causes of death, it will be observed pever. 
that, as usual, the . most fatal disease of the district is,, fever. 
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This has at all times been responsible for by far the greatest 
number of recorded deaths, the proportion borne by this head 
to the total from 1881 to 1900 being 78-16 per cent. A consi- 
derable nunibeiuof these deaths is due to other causes in which 
fever is only a symptom, but even after allowing loir such 
cases the death-rate from fever, generally of a malarial type, 
is very high. The mortality from this cause varies consi- 
derably in different years, but except in the case of violent 
epidemics of cholera and small-pox its relation to the total 
mortality of the year is generally fairly constant. On an 
average it will appear that fever is responsible for about 27 ,000 
deaths annually ; on no occasion since 1877 have less than 
18,000 deaths been ascribed to this cause, while in one or two 
years the mortality under this head has been exceptionally 
large. This was especially the case in 1894, when the 
abnormal rainfall affected the health of the district injuriously, 
nearly 42,000 deaths from fever being recorded, and in 1890, 
when the mortality from fever amounted to over 38,000 
persons. Since 1897 there appears to have been a steady 
decrease in the number of deaths from this disease, but it 
cannot be yet determined -whether this result is due merely to 
more favourable seasons or to a real improvement in the 
standard of living and comfoi't among the poorer classes* The 
former cause would seem to be the true one, as the wet season 
of 1903 brought about a marked recrudescence of fever in this 
district. 

Of the epidemic diseases cholera is responsible for the 
greatest number of deaths. It has never been absent from 
the district since the time when vital statistics were first 
recorded, and from 1884 onwards the lowest mortality from 
this cause in any year has been 249 in 1903 and 519 in 1898. 
On several occasions there have been epidemics of cholera of 
considerable intensity. In early years the worst were those of 
1877, 1878 and 1880; during the ensuing decade there were 
no very bad outbreaks, but in both 1891 and 1892 over 8,000 
deaths were recorded from this cause, and the mortality was 
also very high in 1894 and the next year. On an average 
cholera is responsible for about 8 ‘19 per cent, of the total 
lecorded mortality. The origin of epidemics is very frequently 
ascribed to the religions gatherings at Ajodhya ; but while 
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the euormoiis assemblages that take place on the occasion of 
the great fairs undoubtedly allow of ‘ the rapid dissemination 
of contagious diseases, it would appear to be the case that 
cholera is more prevalent in the southern and eastern parts of 
Lhe district than elsewhere, owing possibly to the greater 
height of the spring level in the wells in those tracts. 

Bmall-pox in former days wrought havoc in the district, 
but its ravages have for many years past been reduced to very 
small proportions. From 1871 to 1880 this disease was res- 
ponsible for 8*26 per cent, of the recorded number of deaths, 
trnd there w^ere bad epidemic in 1873, 1878 and 1879. During 
the following ten years the ratio fell to 4*58 per cent, of the 
total mortality, and would have been much lower but for the 
exceptional outbreak in 1884, when 6,531 persons were 
reported as having died from this cause, while again in 1890 
the mortality tvas about 3,400. Since that time the disease 
has almost disappeared. Some 1,300 deaths occurred in 1897, 
wlien small-pbx w^as prevalent everywhere, and there was an 
epidemic of less intensity in 1891 but during this decade the 
proportion of deaths from small-pox w^as only *59 per cent, 
of the whole number. This result is undoubtedly due to the 
spread of vaccination, which during the past twenty years has 
made enormous strides in the district. Vaccination is com- 
pulsory in the municipalities, but everywhere it is unpopular 
among the pec^ple. The opposition is in some cases attributed 
to religious objections, from the fear of rousing the anger of 
the special deity of the disease, and in others to the discom- 
fort which the children suffer from the operation. The most 
active opponents are the high caste Hindus and their objec- 
tions are- strongest against the vaccination of very young 
children. The people recognise to a certain .extent the great 
diminution of small-pox as the result of vaccination, but 
are still unwilling to allows their children to undergo an 
operation causing temporary discomfort in order to avoid a 
disease which is not the certain consequence of its neglect. 
Vaccination operations are under the control ^of the Civil 
Surgeon, whose staff consists of one assistant superintendent, 
20 permanent vaccinators and five or more temporary vaccina- 
tors employed during the old weather. The number of 
persons vaccinated during the: tea yesrs ending 1904 averaged 
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^4 R12 annually Less than 19 per cent, of the population 

Hardoi. . , , • 

nv=eivery and bowel complaints are very eonunon in tins 

district and are annually responsible for a- 

In of the recorded mortality; they are ge^rally ii ;; 

m.bri.l ferer. The rehmie i™aer tta head ^ , 

fomd in the appenffii.* It should be noted, - : 

the e«eption.l figures tor 1903 ere largely 
deaths were ascribed to these causes, for feai ot a • i ^ 
to whether the fever was due to P^^Sne-as v^as pirn ^ ^ 
case. Plaaue did not make its appeaxance m this > 

1903, save' for a single imported case in the preceding ni . 
It broke out in January in Ajodhya and then spiead to Py 
abad, 92 deaths occurring in that month. In February there 
were altogether 320 deaths, the majority being within the 
municipal limits of Fyzabad, but it also spiead to Akba.pi.K 
. Jalalpur, Bhadarsa and Mnbarakganj. To check the 
semegation was recommended and camps were provided xy 
Government, while disinfection, though unpopnlar, was .0 a 
verj^ large extent carried out and a considerable number ol 
persons were inoculated. There was a. large increase in ttie 
mortality in March both iti the city and district, but in Apn 
plague had almost died out in the former, although it had 
spread in several of the conntxy bazars. After the first half of 
May it had practically disappeared and tlie district remained 
free till the end of October, when two impoSrted cases occuxTed 
in Pyzabad. In the two following months there was a marked 
increase, but the city remained free and the parts chiefly 
affected were "those adjoining Bara Banki. Plague continued 
to spread in the early part of 1904, reaching its highest point 
in March, when there were 1,001 deaths in the district 
including 137 in the municipality. It was very severe in 
Tanda and the town was almost desexted. The mortality 
declined rapidly in April and by the end of May had prac- 
tically heased, though it returned again witli the advent ol 
the cCld weather. 


^AppeftiJix, Table IV. 
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Statistics of infirmities have been prepared at eacn i 

1881. On the first occasion it was shown that tlieie 
12 lunatics, 453 deaf-mutes, 378 lepers, and 2,611 b niu 
le number of lunatics had increased to 
at the last census to 121— a figure which 
than in any of the adjoining districts. 
Deaf-mutes aiso increased to 820 in 1891, but fell to 606 ten 
Years later; the total is high, but is largely exceeded in the 
districts bevoncTthe Ohagra and in the mountainous tracts ot 
Kvunanu. This affliction is supposed to be mtimately con- 
nected with goitre, a disease which is very prevalent all 
the course of the Ohagra, and is considered by the people to 
result from drinking the water of that river. The figures o. 
1891 showed a large increase in the number of blind persons, 
but at the last census these numbered 2,595, a lower pro- 
portion than in Bara Banki, but with this exception consider- 
ably in excess of the numbers in other parts of the Fyzaba 
The prevalence of blindness is probably due m a 
and with the disappearance of 
further decrease 
to be very .common in 

; there were 506 lepers 
j for Oudh was 
of the disease and its prevalence 
reason why it 


since 
were 

persons, in ibvji ir 

140, but it fell again 
is considerably lownr 


division 

large measure to small-pox 
that disease and the spread of vaccination a 
may be expected. Leprosy appears 
this district, as also in Bara Banki 
at the last census, while the general average^ 

little over 300. The cause' c* — 

here is still unknown, and there is no apparent 
should be so much more common here than in the adjoinint 
districts of which the climatic conditions are generally similar. 
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AGKICULTUEE and COINIMERCE 


Agriculture in Fyzabad attains to the same high stanclard 
of excellence as in the other districts of eastern Oudh, although 
perhaps development has not been brought to so high a pitch 
as in the adjoining parganas of Bara Banki. The district is 
blessed v'ith a generally good soil, an exceptionally dense 
iiopulation and in most parts with ample means of irrigation. 

The earliest satistics o:f cultivation were those compiled at 
the first regular settlement. It was then ascertained that 
605 618 acres or 56 per cent, of the total area was under the 
plough. The proportion was highest in the two parganas o 
Amsin and Mangalsi where it amounted to over 62 per cent, 
and lowest in Akbarpiir, in which only 49_per cent, was 

cultivated, the reason no doubt being ™., 

tract of so large an area of barren usuar. The first available 
returns of subsequent years are those of 1885, when the sown 
area amounted to 661,312 acres, showing an increase of 
nearly 5-5,000 acres in twenty years. Since then there has 
been' a much further development, for the amount sow in 
1885 has been largely exceeded in all years excep • i 
the two following, when the famine caused a considerable 

contraction of the cultivated area. The 3 

for the nineteen years ending in 1904 was 670 610 acres, and 
this would be much higher were it not for the bad yjr of 
1897 when the cropped area amounted to less than , ^ 

acres. The first nine years of this period fell ™ ^ 
great prosperity, although the excessive ram 
end did considerable damage. The average cultivated ^ea 
^vas nearly 675,000 acres. The following ten years hegm 
badly with drought and famine, but since 1901 there has been 
an extraordinarily rapid expansion of cultivation, and ™ ^^O . 

the area sown was the highest on record, • v 

less than 693,333 acres or 62-33 per cent, of whole ama 
of the district, ■ This is a very high figure considenng e 
sTTimint of unculturable waste to be fo«nd ffi jPyzabad, ancT ^ ^ 
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though less than in Bara Banki, is much higlier than in t he 
adjacent district of Sultanpnr, 

^Vhat is even more striking is tlie enonnoiis extensioii 
of the double-cropped area* The eaiiiest returns are unreli- 
able, as at the fust settlement only 8,544 acres were sliown 
as bearing a double crop — a figure vdiich is obviously far too 
low. In 1885 the amount coming under this head was 
104,000 acres, but the average for the ten years ending 1805 
rvas over 217,000 and for the following decade about 240,000 
acres* As before, the highest point was readied in 1004, 
when no less than 293,945 acres or 42 per cent, of the culti- 
vation bore two crops an the year — a remarkably high pro- 
portion, which is probably not exceeded in any other part of 
Oiidh. The existence of this phenomenon is due to the 
presence of a large area of rice land in wdiich formerly rice 
alone was grown ; it has now become the custom to sow 
gram or peas in the rice fields in order to obtain a larger out- 
turn from the soil. The figures show that owing to the 
increased pressure of the population on the land and possibly 
owing to the enhanced revenue the development of the dis- 
trict has proceeded apace. Progress has l)oeu most marked in 
a few’ w^ell-defined directions. One of tliese is the increase 
of double cropping as already mentioned. The second is an 
increased cultivation of the more valuable staples, wlieat 
being more generally grown alone instead of mixed with 
other crops. A third is the extension of cultivation to the 
poorer lands, which are only capable of producing a single 
crop of rice ; and a fourth is to be seen the larger area under 
]uar, the most valuable of all the millets. Anothr feature 
in the history of cultivation since the first settlement is tlie 
introduction of indigo, a very valuable crop which has, how- 
ever, suffered as everywhere else from the depression in the 
market during recent years. ' That more remains in Fyz- 
abad than in any other part of Oudh is due to the ido- 
syncrasies of one or tw^o taluqdars. No active measures liave 
been taken in the way of effecting improvements in agricul- 
ture except the introduction of superior seeds through a seed 
depot, luit the results attained have been small. 

The system of agriculture differs in no way from that of 
the surrounding districts and no detailed description is 
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necessary. The cj'ops are sown in the customary rotation, and 
the produce is probably the same in value as that obtained in 
similar lands elsewhere. Eetiirns have been furnished by 
some of the leading landowners of the district, showing the 
outlay and income in the case of various crops, most of 
wdiich can be accepted as flaiiiy reliable. The profits of 
course vary wdth the state of the market ; the returns are 
those for 1901, when prices w'ere at a high level. They are 
of some value *as showdng roughly the prevailing state of 
affairs and the results wdll be mentioned in dealing with the 
various crops. In all cases it appears that cultivation can be 
carried on at a ccinsiderable profit. In the Pirpiir estate of 
Saiyid Abu Jafar, for instance, the net profit on 1,100 acres 
of sir land was Es. 300 in 1901* This was obtained from 
ordinary crops, with no poppy or tobacco; tlie land consisted 
of many scattered plots, all tilled with hired labour, and the 
net profit is the sum left after deducting every conceivable 
charge, such as an estimate for rent, feed and replacement 
of cattle and stock, wuages of clerks and the like, in addH:ion 
to the direct charges for ploughing, seed, irrigatmit, weeMpng. 
and other agricultural operations. 

Thei'e are the usual harvests, called by the usual names. 
The kharif or autumn harvest is the more important, in that 
it covers a much larger area than that sown in the rabi. This 
does not appear to have been al’vrays the case, and it seems 
to be an established fact that the exteiivsion of cultivation has 
been chiefly obtained by adding to the kharif area ; but no 
reliance can be placed on the crop returns of the first settle- 
ment, as the dofasli area was practically excluded, resulting 
in the omission from the kharif totals of almost all fields 
found bearing a rabi crop. At the time of the first regular 
settlement,^ 842,692 acres were sown in the rabi, and only 
282,002 acres in the kharif. Long before the termination of 
the settlement the relative position of the two harvests w^as 
showui to be very different. Prom 1889 to 1903 the averages 
were 431,500 acres cultivated in the rabi, and 471,500 acres 
in the kharif harvests. In 1894, the settlement year, the 
difference was even more marked, and since the assessment 
the balance in favour of the kharif has steadily increased. 
The returns for the five" yeara todihg 4904 ’show that bn ah 
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average 434,097 acres were cultivated in the spring harvest, 
while 502,237 acres were occupied by autumn crops. Such 
a disproportion exists in all paii'ts of the district; it is 
smallest in -the Fyzabad tahsil and greatest in Akbarpur, 
owing chiefly to. the large areas of ekfasli rice land in the 
latter subdivision; The . figures for each tahsil in each year 
since 1899 will be found in the appendix* ■ In addition to 
these two harvests there is, as usual, the small zaid or inter- 
mediate harvest. This covers a somewhat insignificant area, 
the amount fluctuating according to the nature of the season 
and tlie failure or otherwise of certain rabi crops. In 1904 
the total was 2,350 acres and in the preceding year only 1,752 
acres. The products of the zaid har\nst are chiefly melons, 
which are for the most part grown on the banks of the 
Ghagra in the parganas of the Fyzabad tahsil; the early 
millet known as sanwan, and vegetables. There is very little 
zaid- cultivation in the Akbarpur and Tanda tahsil s, and in 
moat years about two-thirds of the w'hole is to be found in 
Fyzabad. 

By far the most important of all the kharif staples is rice, 
which according to the figures of the last five years covers 
on an average some 56‘75 per cent, of the whole ai'ea sown in 
this harvest. The proportion is highest in the Bikapur and 
Akbarpur tahsils, in each of which it amounts to over 66 per 
cent. ; and lowest in Fyzabad, where it is under 51 per cent- 
In 1904 rice covered 269,315 acres ; this was somewhat below 
the average, but nevertheless represents an enormous increase 
on the amount shown at the first regular settlement, when 
the recorded total was only 107,500 acres. The bulk of the 
rice is of the early variety, but large quantities of jarlian or 
transplanted rice are grown in the t-wn eastern tahsils and in 
pargana Pachhimtath. At the last settlement it was 
observed that the jarkan crop occupied only about one-fifth 
of the total area, while in the adjoining district of Azamgarh' 
the proportions were almost exactly the reverse. According 
'Eo the figures supplied by different zamindars it would appear 
that jarlim is a far more profitable crop than early rice, the 
average receipts per acre being estimated at Bs. 32 and Bs. 25 
respectively, -while the outlay was Bs. 17 and Bs. 20. This 
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is partly due to the fact thal the rent for jarhati land is lower 
as a rule than that for land in which dhan is grown. ISTo 
irrigation is as a rule required for either variety, but early 
rice needs both manure and weeding, which are omitted from 
the outlay in the case of jarhan. 

The most valuable of all the kharif crops is sugarcane, Sugar- 
whicli covers a large area and is more especially grown in the 
east of the district. Its cultivation is slightly more general 
than formerly, as at the first regular settlement the area 
under this crop was 40,000 acres, wdiereas of late years the 
amount has increased by nearly ten per cent. The returns 
from 1899 to 1904 show that sugarcane on an average covers 
8*9 per cent, of the whole kharif area, the proportion being 
highest in the Tanda tahsil and lowest in Fyzabad. The 
profits derived from sugarcane are considerable, but the outlay 
is large and the land on which it is grown is generally subject 
to a high rent. The receipts as given in the returns vary 
from Es. 47 to Es, 96 per acre, the latter figure being a far 
closer approximation to the reality ; the outlay ranges from 
Es. 46 to Es- 61, large amounts having to be paid for the pre- 
paration of the ground, irrigation and weeding, while the cost 
of gathering the ripe crop is far greater than is the case with 
any other staple. 

Indigo is another very valuable crop, but here again the indigo, 
outlay involved is large and its cultivation is chiefly found on 
the estates of the wealthier, taluqdars. At the -first regular 
settlement it covered but 573 acres, but during the ensuing 
thirty years the areas rose to some 6,000 acres. From 1881 
onwards there came a run of bad seasons resulting in the 
closing of many factories, and at the time, of the last settlement 
only 4,288 acres were under indigo in the district. Since that 
time, there has been a faint recovery, but the area will in all 
probability decrease still further : though in almost every other 
district indigo has declined far more rapidly and in several 
places its cultivation has altogether disappeared. In 1903 the 
total was 5^806 acres, and in the following year it had again 
fallen to; 5,451 acres the bulk of Jthis being in the Tanda and 
Akbarpur tahsils, and especially ' on* the estate of Mir Abu . 
/'Jafar -of Pirphri ^ * 
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Tile other chief kharif staples are tii'har, ;jimr, maize, urd 
and nniiig, and the small millets known ns kodon and sanwan. 
Arhar is largely grown alone in this district, especially in tKe 
eastern parganas, but it is also found to a. considerable extent 
in combination with joar, bajra and other crops. Sowm Iw 
itself and mixed, it occupies on an average 12*4 per cent, of 
tlie whole kharif liarvest, the proportion being highest in the 
Tanda and Fyzahad tahsils. Jnar is fonnd almost entirely 
mixed with arliar, and in coml>ination covers a larger area than 
any other kharif crop except rice* It is practically confined to 
the upland portion of the district and occupies the better lands. 
Bajra is seldom to be seen in Fyzabad except in tlie Birliar 
pargana. Maize, on the other hand, has very largely grown 
in popularity since the first regular settlement, "when it 
covered less than 5,000 acres. It now occupies about 21,000 
acres annually, but its distribution is very uneven and more 
than half is to be fonnd in the Fyzabad tahsil and the bulk of 
the remainder in Bikapur, The pulses known as urd and 
mung are largely grown in all parganas of the district and 
cover over five per cent, of the area sown in the kharif. The 
largest proportion is in the Akbarpnr tahsil and the least in 
Fyzabad. Kodon and sanwan, which are extensively con- 
sumed by the lower clasvses, occupy a considerable area in all 
parts of the district. No other kharif crops are of any im- 
portance, although mention may perhaps be made of mandiia 
and moth, which are of a very similar character to those last 
mentioned. ‘Cotton and oilseeds are practically unknown in 
tins district. 

In the rabi harvest the principal crop is wFeat, although 
gram and peas cover an actually larger area. Wheat is sown 
both alone and in combination with other crops, such as grarp. 
and barley. The area under pure wheat amounts on an 
average to 21*84 per cent, of the rabi harvest, the proportion 
being highest in the Bikapur tahsil and lowest in Tanda. It is 
one of the most costly of the rabi staples, the average 
outlay being estimated at Es. , 33 per acre including 
rent, while the receipts are given as Es. 54, although this 
depends on the state of the market. The chief item in the 
cost is ploughing, as in order to obtain a good outturn the 
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iaiid has to be prepared very carefully. Manure and irriga- 
tion also add largely to the esj^ense. 

Barley is chiefly grown in the lighter and inferior soils. 
Sown by itself and in combination with gram and wiieat it 
<,nvers on an average about 25 per cent, of the rabi area, but 
the proportion varies greatly in different parts of the district. 
In the Bikapur tahsil, for instance, it is less than 9 per cent., 
while in Tanda over 38 per cent, of the area is under this 
c!'oj>* The average receipts for barley are estimated at Es. 34 
per acre, and the cost, including rent, averages Es. 28. The 
seed and ploughing are less expensive than is the case with 
wheat, while the crop generally does not receive so much 
irrigation, and it is possible that the profits are considerably 
greater than those declared. 

Gram and peas together cover over 47 per cent, of the 
land sowni in the rabi. They are very largely cultivated in all 
parganas of the district and more especially in those of the 
Bikapur tahsil. The areas under these, crops have expand- 
ed enormously since the first regular settlement, the increase 
being about 250 per cent. ; this is almost entirely due to the 
greater prevalence of tlie system of double-cropping, as now 
a-days gram or ])eas are almost invariably sowm after rice in 
fields which formerly bore but a single crop in the year. 

The only other rabi staple which deserves mention is 
poppy, which covers a large and rapidly-increasing area. At 
the time of the first regular settlement no more than 513 acres 
w^ere under this crop, while the average for the six years 
ending in 1894 w^as 9,825 acres, the land under poppy being 
1*97 per cent, of the whole rabi area. Since that date poppy 
cultivation has greatly developed, and the average area oc- 
cupied by this staple has risen to 2*75 per cent, of the rabi 
haivest. The proportion is very much higher in the Fyzabad 
tahsil than elsewdrere, but in all parganas the crop has growm 
in favour to a remarkable extent. In 1904 the land under 
poppy amounted to no less than 14,044 acres — ^the highest 
figure on record. Its popularity is largely due to the system 
of advances by which the cultivators obtain cash at’ a season 
w^hen they most require it. Its cultivation is chiefly in the 
hands of the superior classes of husbandmen, and especially 
the Wiiraos, whh haVe /Ib^pay higS’ reutffh'The 'otitlay is 
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consequently large, as the land requires careful prei^aration and 
constant watering; it is estimated to amount to Es. 47 per 
acre on an average, while the receipts are put at something- 
over Es- 72. 

Tobacco is another valuable crop, but it is nowhere grown 
to any large extent in tins district, half of the land so cultiva- 
ted being in the Haveli pargana and actually within the limits 
of the cities of Fyzabad and Ajodhya. Linseed is also deser- 
ving of mention, but is mainly to be found, in the eastern 
parganas. The other rabi crops are of very little importance, 
and include masur, potatoes and garden crop's. They are to 
be found in all parganas of the district, but in no place hold 
a position of any prominence. 

Most parts of the district appear to be admirably supplied 
with means of irrigation, but security depends rather on the 
nature of the sources from which water is obtained, and cannot 
be inferred from the amount irrigated in any particular year. 
Statistics of irrigation are at all times liable to misinterpreta- 
tion. For instance, at the last settlement the figures for those 
parganas in which new records were made represented the 
irrigable areas, while for the rest of the district the entries 
were those of the areas actually irrigated. Similarly, land 
under kharif crops, and especially rice, is not ordinarily 
treated as irrigated, although it will probably receive several 
artificial waterings in a dry season. Eeturns showdng the 
number of wnlls and tanks, too, are apt to be misleading, so 
that no accurate conclusion can be drawn from the statistics 
of a single year. Some idea, however, can be obtained from 
an examination of the results afforded by taking the averages 
of a series of years. It was stated at the first regular settle- 
men? that 352,978 acres or over 67 per cent, of the cultivated 
area w'as irrigated, and of this amount 191, .528 acres were 
wntered from the tanks, 161,302 acres from wells and 118 
acres from rivers and streams. These figures apparently 
represent the irrigable rather than the irrigated area, and as 
such they appear to. be somewhat below the mark. Annual 
statistics are extent from 1885 onwards, and from these it 
would appear that for the nine years ending 1894 the average 
actually irrigated was 48'79 per cent, of the cropped area, 
while for the following ten years the figure was 43'94 pesr 
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cent., giving a general average of 46 ‘36 per cent, for the 
past nineteen years. This is a very high figure and means 
that in ordinary seasons, when the rainfall is normal, prac- 
tically all the land that requires, water obtains irrigation. The 
resources of the district- are more clearly illustrated in a 
season of drought, for then the tanks to a large extent fail 
and recourse has to be made almost entirely to wells. Such 
■was the case in 1896-97, when the drought resulted in a 
considerable contoction of the cultivated area, the total land 
under the plough being 647,570 acres, and of this over 44 per 
cent, was iiri gated. This shows that even under very un- 
favourable conditions the district possesses sufficient means of 
irrigation to ensure a fair rabi harvest, although in such a year 
the very important rice crop will inevitably suffer severe 
damage. This security does not, however, extend to the 
whole district, as in several parganas the construction of tem- 
porary or unprotected wells is, if not impossible, at any rate 
a matter of great difficulty. These tracts, to which I'eference 
has already been made in the preceding chapter, comprise the 
lighter-soiled villages along the bnnks of the rivers and all 
parts in which the sub-soil is wholly composed of sand. Such 
land is to be found in the Amsin pargana along the Ghajgra 
and Marha rivers and in the Thirwa depression; in almost 

in the east of Akbarpur, and in 


the whole of pargana Tanda 
parts of Pachhimrath, Khandansa and Majhaura. 

An examination of recent statistics shows that a consi- Sources 
derable improvement has been effected of late years, if not in ^ 
the proportion of land irrigated to the total cultivated area, 
at least in the amount w’^atered from wells in comparison with 
that irrigated from tanks. This of itself is a most desirable 
result, as the employment of more stable sources of supply 
indicates greater security. As stated above, the proportion of 
the tank-irrigated area at the first regular settlement was 
about 54 per cent, of the whole. Thirty years later it was 
still over 53 per cent, but the famine of 1896 established the 
superiority of wells owing* to their greater reliability in times 
of drought, with the result that in the following years the 
irrigation of the district underwent a remarkable change. 

In 1902 and the following year out of an average irrigated 
'area of 323,25S"WrOs..;OSK^:M from ^ . 
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to>nks ; tli6 total was not less than iioniialj so that these figoies 
clearly illustrate the rate at which wells have been construc- 
ted and their increasing popularity. Tanks will still continue 
no doubt to be largely used in 3''ears of sufficient rain tail; this 
was shown in 1904, when the tank-irrigated area again 
exceeded that w’^atered from wells and amounted to over 50 
per cent, of the total iiTigated. * Statistics of irrigation for 
each pargana in that year will be found in the appendix.’" 

Weils in this -district are of the usual (fescription, !)eiiig 
either wholly or partly^ masonry or unprotected. True mason- 
ry wells are comparatively rare in this di>strict, and in 1904 
only 1,521 such wells were returned as available for irrigation, 
and of these 1,070 were in pargana Haveii Oudh. The liait 
masonry or hachcJia-paklia wells, on the other hand , are excep- 
tionally numerous and amounted in the same year to over 
57,700. At the first regular settlement the total number of 
wells of all kinds then in exisetnee was given as 18,917. This 
had increased at the time of the last assessment to nearly 
38,000, or more than double the preceding figure, and in the 
subsequent years the rate of increase lias been steadily main- 
tained. Earthen wells again are comparatively scarce, only 
2,296 being in use in 1904. This fact is due to the friable 
nature of the subsoil and the difficulty of preventing the sandy 
sides of such wells from falling in. Erequently the shaft is 
lined with jhau or other brush- wood, but probably the tenantry 
have discovered that a masonry lining is cheaper in the long 
run. It thus results that though more wells are required in 
certain parts of the district as in Tauda, Surhurpur and Man- 
galsi, the use of masonry wells has been carried further in 
Fyzabad than . in any other part of Oudh. Tlie cost of con- 
struction depends on the nature of the wells as well as on the 
depth at which water is found and the character of the sub- 
soil. In the manjha land along the Ghagra a good snppply can 
be obtained at a depth of 12 feet, while above the high bank 
wells have to be sunk to 37 feet or more. The general average 
of the district is probably not more than 25 feet. Masonry 
wells with a depth of 82 feet and a breadth of seven feet cost 
from Es. 200 to Ks. 250, the expenditure increasing with the 
diameter a t a much gteater rate than with the depth. Wells 
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built on the kachcJia-joakka principle, with bricks and no 
mortar, are very much cheaper and seldom cost more than 
^ Es. 70, the average price being about Es. 33. Unprotected 

I wells depend solely on the depth of the water-level, their cost 

: ranging from Es. 4 to Es. 10. 

: Wells in this district are chiefly wnrked bv human labour ^vlethods 

[ and not by bullocks. The system most commonly employed, 

I and the most economical, is that knowm as the charkhi or i3ot 

I and pulley. Usimlly masonry w'ell are made suiflciently broad 

to admit of tlie employment of two or more pulleys at one, each 
with its pair of earthen pots. Four men will then work the 
two pulleys in alternate gangs of tw^o for an hour at a time, 
wdiile a fifth is employed in distributing the flow^ in the fields. 

Under this system they can irrigate one local biglia or about 
1,130 square yards in a day at a cost of ten annas or its equi- 
^ valent in grain ; but the amount varies according to the depth 
of the water. In an unprotected well, where only one charkhi 
is in use, the daily amount irrigated is probably not more than 
six biswas and in many cases considerably less than this. In 
places where the w^ater is near the surface the dlienkli or pot 
and lever system is frequently to be seen; but this is not so 
effective in its working. The cost of irrigation also depends 
on the number of waterings needed for each crop. Tnese are 
generally two in the case of wheat and other rabi crof's, from 
.three to six fo)r sugarcane, and four or five for poppy and 
tobacco; those requiring the greatest amount of irrigation are 
sanwan and other crops grown in the hoi" weather. 

Tanks employed for irrigation are very numerous ; they •x'anks. 
comprise both the natural depressions from wliich the water 
is drawn for the supply of the adjacent fields and also the arti- 
ficial excavations made for the purpose. The latter are ex- 
tremely numerous in this district and are generally maintained 
in good order. Such tanks are known as tolao,^ and are quite 
distinct from the sagar or pokhra, which is a tank dug solely 
for religious purposes and never used for irrigation. The water 
is raised from tanks by means of duglas or swing-baskets, and 
frequently a succession of lifts is to be seen where the writer 
is at a great depth below the surface of the “fields. 

The smaller streams and rivers are also employed for other 
irrigation, but to tio great extent. It would seem, however, 
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th£^;t the practice has extended- of late years. At the last 
settlement the area thus imgated was 6,887 acres, wiiile in 
1904 it was no less than 9,627 acres; chiefly in the Akbarpiir 
and Tanda tahsils, where there are several small streaihs 
adaptable to such a purpose. The Marlia, BiBui and Majhoi 
are dammed in many places in the upper parts of their course, 
as well as the Thirwa, Pikia and other drainage channels. Tlie 
slopes of these streams are everywhere moderate and their 
banks as a rule compact. Damming is consequently a worlc 
of no great difficulty or expense, and it would seem that several 
of these rivers are well adapted for scientific storage. Where 
such means are* employed the water is raised and conveyed 
to the fields in the same manner as from tlie tanks. 

The district is now fairly well protected against I'amiaes, 
by the improvements both in the sources of irrigation and in 
the means of communication. It is, ho^vever, still liable to 
feel more or less acutely the influences of prolonged drought. 
With regard to the early famines that visited tlie country prior 
to the British annexation there are but scanty records avail- 
able ; and this is the case with all the districts of Oudh. There 
is no extant information with regard to the famine of 1769, 
and it appears that this did not extend to the northern dis- 
tricts, although prices rose, it is said, to a very high figure by 
reason of the large exportations of grain from the districts along 
the Ghagra to the afflicted parts of Bengal. In the great 
famine of 1781 Fyzabad suffered severely. Owing to the late- 
ness of the autumn rains the kharif crops w-^ere a total failure, 
while the rabi of 1785 was irrigated from w^^ells with great 
difficulty. All the jhils had run dry, and as the calamity was 
followed by excessive rain in 1786 which ruined the spring 
crops, a terrible famine ensued, the consequences of which 
were felt for several succeeding years owing to the scarcity of 
grain for seed. The people are said to have subsisted on seeds, 
grasses, and the bark of trees, while many of the small estates 
were deserted.. Gram sold at eight sers the rupee in Fyz- 
abad — an unprecedented price in those days. The next serious 
famine in Upper India was that of 1837, but the district in 
this case only suffered from the high prices resulting from an 
abnormal export trade. It is said that large ‘quantities of 
grain which had been exported by traders to the famine- 
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stricken districts of the North-Western Provinces had to be 
eventually brought back to Ondli, as the markets had been 
fully supplied from the eastern districts and Bengal. 

Since annexation there have been several years of scarcity, Recent 
blit the ear^.y records are very meagre. In 1860 there was a par- 
tial failure of the rains and the high prices that resulted were 
enhanced by the large immigration into Oudh from the adjoin- 
ing districts. TJhe harvests in Pyzabad was fairly good, but 
owing to exportation wheat reached the rate clf ten sers to the 
rupee; for a considerable portion of the year fleets of boats 
might be seen daily on the Ghagra carrying grain eastwards. 

A similar state of things prevailed in 1866, when Pyzabad and 
the adjoining districts made up a large proportion of the defi- 
ciency 'in Bengal. Again in 1874 there was some distress in 
these parts, although it w-as slight in conjparison with the state 
of things in the Benares division. There was an ample stock 
of grain in the district, but an insufficient demand for labour; 
there was no necessity, however, for any relief wnrks in . 
Pyzabad, although they had to be started in parts of Gonda. 

The famine of 1877 was more serious in that it w^as more J'amine of 

‘ "'TS77 

general, hut at no time was the distress very severe in this- 
district. During the monsoon of 1877 from 16 to 20 inches of 
rain fell, and although much damage was done by the hot 
winds of September the yield of the kharif harvest wns on the 
whole tolerably good. The rabi which followed was a fair, 
though not an abundant, crop, and the high prices which 
prevailed rendered even an indifferent harvest very profitable • 
to the cultivators. There was, however, from the beginning 
of February 1878, some distress among the poorest classes, 
which abated with the ripening of the rabi, but did not wholly 
cease till the early millets of the kharif came into the market. 

Belief works were opened from the 1st of February to the 6th 
of July, while poorhouses were started at Fyzabad and Tanda 
for the benefit of those incapable of working. Ten new roads 
were constructed in the district with a total length of 44 miles, 
while 32 miles of existing roads were improved and 13 new 
tanks were excavated. The number of persons relieved never 
rose to a very high figure. The aggregate attendance of 
.labourers on the several works 78i097., of whom 25,676 
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were w’omen and children. In addition to these 1,069 persons 
\Tere relieved in the poorhonses. 

Much charitable work w^as also done by the zamindars 
and others. The taiuqdars of Pirpiir, Deogaon, Meopnr- 
Dhaurua and Sihipur all received the thanks of CToyerninent at 
the Lucknow darbar of 1878 for the generous treatment of their 
tenants and their assistance in carrying out the relief measures. 
In the city of Fyzabad the leading Muhammadan geiitleineii 
■formed themselves into a committee and raised a siibsciiptio]! 
among themselves and their community for the help of indigent 
parda-nashin ladies of respectable family who felt a delicacy in 
asking for or receiving alms publicly. It was impossible to 
obtain statistics of the relief thus afforded, owing to the objec- 
tion on the part of the recipients to its being generally known 
that they had received public charity ; but the number of such 
persons in Fyzabad, as in Lucknow, was considerable. That 
there was no distress among the better classes and the culti- 
vating village communities is shown by the fact that while the 
outstanding balance of the land-revenue at the end of 1877-78 
amounted to Es. 67,565, this was reduced to only Es. 5,6*28 
after the completion of the revision of settlement then in 
progress, wdaile in addition to this a large proportion of the 
arrears of previous years were paid off during the course of the 
famine. 

In 1897 there was no severe distress in the district, 
although there was undoubtedly a marked scarcity, especially 
in the south-eastern jX)rtion, comprising parts of the Tanda and 
Akbarpnr tahsils. The rainfall of 1896 .was normal in June, 
but only half the average in July. In August it was nearly 50 
per cent above the usual fall, but the rain ended on the 30th 
of that month, and September and October were, as elsewhere 
practically dry. The harvest consequently suffered, and the 
outturn was no more than 30 or 40 per cent, of the normal. 
The yield of early rice was estimated at one-third, while maize 
gave a six-anna crop and other food-grains between seven and 
eight annas. The lack of rain caused a contraction of the area 
sown in the following rabi, but the outturn was betw^een 50 
and 66 per cent, of the normal ; it was of a poor character and 
less was obtained than might have been expected from thr 
area sown. A very small number of persons were relieved on 
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works ill Oetolier. 1896, but in December the figures increased, 
and in the following January the number went up at a bound 
to 9,000 daily. The total was much the same in February, 
but by the middle of March hardly any were left. Poorhouses 
were opened at each of the tahsil headquarters and relief vcas 
given in this way to about 2,000 persons in January, 1897 ; 
the demand for help was greatest in Akbarpur and Tanda, and 
herey*elief was continued, although to a constantly-decreasing 
extent, till August. Further, about 2,000 persons received 
gratuitous relief from January to September, during which 
period the variations in the number were very slight. Four 
■works were opened by the Public Works Department, under 
whose management some 20 miles of road were constructed ; 
two of these were near Fyzabad and the rest in the south- 
east of the district. There was also one district board work, 
on which some 1,600 persons were employed, and 24 village 
works were undertaken in different places. The operations were 
conducted on the intermediate svstem through contractors, 
and the result was reported to have been worth the money 
spent. This amounted to Es. 28,445 expended under the 
Public Works Department and Es. 48,814 under civil officers, 
the latter consisting for the most part of gratuitous relief, while 
the rest was devoted to assisting village works. Under the 
operations of the Charitable Eelief Fund Es. 60,271 were 
exi)ended, the greater part of the money being given to the 
cultivators for the purchase of cattle and seed grain, and the 
rest being devoted to various purposes, such as gifts of cloth- 
ing, doles to respectable poor persons and grants to a number 
of weavers in order to enable them to start their work. Of 
the money spent under this head,^ Bs. 4,132 were raised in 
the district, the rest being contributed by the Provincial 
Committee. Generally speaking, there were but few signs of 
real distress to be seen in the district, and the death-rate 
throughout the famine was never largely in excess of the 
normal. It w^as, however, reported that there was a con- 
siderable increase in petty burglaries and cattle thefts, chiefly 
by the Chanciars with the object of obtaining food. With the 
rains of 1897 the scarcity came to an end ; all relief measures 
ware soon suspended and the rapid recovery of the district 
'Showed that the ^darhity haditoot'-been'Snfficieht to leave any 
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serious results. The revenue demand for 1897 was srispeiided 
to the extent of Es. 1,82,029, and of this Es. 1,00,248 were 
subsequently remitted, while the rest was collect scl in the 
course of the following year. 

The questioiv of prices and their Instory is very closely 
connected with that of famines. The changes and fliictiuw 
tioiis that have occurred in this district appear to be very 
similar to those vdiich have been observed from time to lime 
in the adjacent tracts, and the general rise iif prices of food- 
grains that has taken place annexation is in no wvay peculiar 
to Pyzabad. The rates prevailing, at different periods in the 
different bazars of the district exhibit some variations ; but 
markets are now very sensitive, and owing to the improve- 
ment in communications and other causes the general 
tendency is for such variations to become less and less marked. 
For practical purposes, it will be sufficient to take the prices 
as quoted at the headquarters of the district. Apart froin 
the casual references to exceptional rates prevailing at various 
times of scarcity, there are no records of prices before the 
British occupation of Oudh. In a few cases, as in Hardoi for 
instance, statistics are available to show that prior to 1856 
the general rates in Oudh were far lower than at the present 
time, and this was also the case in the district of the North- 
Western Provinces. The figures for all years subsequent to 
1860, on the other hand,' have been collected and show fairly 
clearly the general tendency towardfi an increase in the 
price of food-grains and the diminished purchasing powder of 
the rupee. This tendency may be sufficiently illustrated by 
taking a few staple grains of the district. Prom 1861 to 1865 
prices appear to have remained low, although somewhat in 
excess of those prevailing before the mutiny. Wheat averaged 
23*8 sers, barley 35‘89 sers, juar 80*6 sers^ gram 29*2 sets and 
common rice 17*5 sets to the rupee. These figures were about 
the general average for Oudh, although, as in the similar case 
of Lucknow, they were probably influenced by the presence 
of a large city and an important export trade, and were conse- 
quently higher than in the purely agificultnral tracts such as 
Partabgarh. During the following ten years, from 1866 to 
1875, there w^as a distinct change, due in part to several bad 
seasons and also to more general and external influences 
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All staples showed a marked rise, but there was a tendency to 
fall daring the second half of the decade. Wheat averaged 
18*42 sers, barley 25*16 sefs, jaar 27*2 ser$, gram 21*7 sers, 
and common rice 14*7 sers to the rupee. Prices remtiiiied 
much the same during the following ten years from 1876 to 
1885, and apart from a few temporary variations there were 
no marked indications of rice. Propi 1885 on wards, however, 
a rapid increase in; prices set in, and this occurred not only 
in PyzalDad, btd throiiglioiit Oiidh and the north of India 
.generally. The phenomenon was not due to any particular 
local influence, but must be ascribed to more general causes,^ 
such as the fall in the value of silver and the increase of the 
export trade. Prom 1885 to 1895 wheat averaged no more 
than 14*9 sers, barley 21*36 sers, juar 19*47 sers, gram 21*8 
scfs and coiiimon rice 14*45 sers to the rupee. During the 
ensuing five years the average prices stood even higher, but 
this was due to the famine of 1896-97 and also to the enormous 
exports from the district during the next few years to the less 
fortunately situated parts of India where famine still pre- 
vailed. Since 1900 prices have shown a tendency to regain 
their old level, and in the case of all the above staples they 
fell steadily till 1903, when they assumed a fairly constant 
position. This old level, however, is not that of the early 
years of British rule, but rather that of the seasons follow- 
ing on 1886, when the last marked change occurred ; and 
there appears no reason to expect a return to the easy rates 
prevailing about the middle of the nineteenth century. It 
has been estimated that during the currency of. the first 
regular settlement prices rose all round to the extent of some 
26*63 per cent. They have thus, roughly speaking, kept pace 
with the rise in rents and in the revenue demand ; but on the 
other hand, the increase in the population has been about 23 
per cent., and in the cultivated area only about ten per 
cent. 

It is difficult to say whether' wages have increased to the 
same extent as prices, one reason being that agriciiltiirai 
labour is still paid as before in kind, and therefore it v/ould be 
supposed that as the value of the produce has increased, 
so also has the amount of remuneration. On the other ^hand, 
there does not appear to be any marked rise in wages when 
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paid in cash. The average monthly wage of an agriciiltiiral 
labourer in 1873 was Es. 4, and this appears to be the most 
that he receives at the present time. The rate is far from 
being constant, for according to the official returns Ironi 1895 
to 1904 the average for the district ranges from Ee. 1-14-0 
to Es. 4 per mensem. It is gexieralljr highest in tlie proximity 
of Fyzabad itself, where the presence of European troops and 
the various Governnient works have a tendency to raise the 
price of labour. Practically, a man working\at the well gets 
two annas a day or 7J kctcliclia scrs of gram, peas, maize or 
juar ; unhusked rice is seldom given, but payment is frequently 
•made in kodon, the amount in this case commonly reaching 
ten sers. For labourers attached to the farm the rates are 
lower, perhaps six sers of gram or the like. A general field 
labourer is not so well paid, and the wages depend on local 
circumstances. There is usually a fair demand for agricul- 
tural labour owing to the presence of so large a, number of 
Brahman and Eajpiit landholders and tenants wlio are usually 
debarred by the laws of their caste from handling the plough. 
The wages of artizans vary according to their skill ; but the 
general rate of pay does not seem to have changed in any 
way since 1873, unless indeed it is fallen. The average for 
■the ten years ending 1904 in the case of masons, carpenters 
or blacksmiths ranges from Es. 5-10-0 to Es. 7-8-0 per 
mensem, and even in the city of Fyzabad the common wage 
is said to be not more than four annas a day. 

In measuring areas the standard higlia of 3,025 square 
yards is generally recognised, but there are many local 
measures in various parts of the district. The commonest 
of these hacJicha highas is equivalent to two-fifths of the 
standard measure, and is in genera.1 use in almost all parts. 
In the Birhar pargana, however, only the Government bigJia 
is employed. In the villages of the Samanpur taluqa and 
others lying in the Siirhiirpur pargana the bigJia ordinarily 
adopted is equal to 16 Btmdard bistoas ox 2,420 square yards, 
while in s5 much of the Pirpur estate as lies within the 
same pargana it is even larger, amounting to 18 hiswas or 
2722*5 square yards. Measures of weight are subject to still 
greater fluctuations. Besides the Government pahlm ser of 
80 tolas, there are other large sets in different parts of the 
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district, as well as the usual variety of small kachcha measures. 
Thus in the Akbarpur tahsil the local ser is ordinarily 
emiivaleiit to 120 standard tolas. In the town of Jalalpnr 
again there is a local ser of 12‘S‘6 tolas ; and in Tanda, 
Baskhai'i, Haswar and Kiehhauchha it corresponds in weight 
to 1T2"27 standard tolas. The small local sers are not so 
frequently used as the fanseri of, five sers, and this is, as 
in all other parts of Oudh, calculated as consisting of a certain 
number of gaiuhs, the latter being each made up of four of the 
old copper coins known as maddusaJii pice. These last are 
for practical purposes 270 grains in wnight, so that the ganda 
is 1,080 grains. In the .Pyzabad tahsil the kacJiclia ser is 
equal to 30 standard Lolas, giving a panseri of 27,000 grains or 
25 gandas. In the Ivhandansa pargana it is smaller, amount- 
ing to 28'17 tolas, the panseri in this case containing roughly 
23'5 gandas; while in Pachhimrath it has as many as 30 
gandas the ser in this pargana being equivalent to 35'65 
Govermpent tolws. Other xveights are also to be found in 
some of tlie less important bazars. 

The current rates of interest in the district are generally 
the same as in the adjoining parts of Oudh, for although 
Pyzabad itself is a commercial centre of some small importance 
and possesses several banking etablishments of repute, the 
general financing of agriculturists is conducted, as usual, 
through the agency of the small money-lender. The latter is 
commonly the village Bania or, as very frequently happens, 
the landowner himself. 

The rates of interest charged vary according to the nature 
of the loan and the position of the borrow'er. On small loans 
for short periods the rate is one or two pice per rupee per 
month. The two pice rate is limited to small amounts rang- 
ing from Es. 6 to Rs. 25 lent in cases of necessity and repaid 
soon afterwards. The only security in such loans is the 
supposed credit of the borrower calculated on his status in life, 
his apparent means of repaying, and his former dealings with 
the lender. Under ordinary circumstances the most common 
rate of interest on such loans is that known as sawai or four 
annas in the rupee per annum. Sometimes this is reduced 
to two per cent, monthly or even less according to the cir- 
cumstances. In the case of petty loans made to fruit and 
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vegetable sellers, market gardeners and others the interest 
is calculated at six pies per rupee per mensem. Sometimes 
also when Es. 10 are lent the loan is repaid by monthly 
instalments of one rupee for a year. Where, however, the 
borrower is known to be a person of credit tlie rate is often as 
low as 12 per cent, per annnm. In selling bullocks no interest 
is charged nominally, but the vendors take a good care to add 
the interest to the real price at the itinTie of selling, as well as 
something more for the expected litigation^ The money is 
usually realized in four instalments paid in Aghan and Baisakii 
of each year and at the time of selling only one rupee is taken 
as earnest-money or punchhi, i.e. , holding the tail. The 
custom, however, appears to be dying out owing to the dis- 
honesty of the vendors in bringing falsa suits. In the case of 
small loans with security, such as ornaments, the rate is 
commonly somewhat lower, but often amounts to as much as 
sawai, as the pledge is only considered a collateral security. 
The rate charged in mortgages of real* property varies accord- 
ing to the circumstances. Taluqdars can obtain loans on the 
security of their estate at rates ranging from eight to ten per 
cent, or sometime>s even low’er. Small zaraindars pay from 12 
to 13 per cent, according to their credit and the nature of their 
title to the property in question. Where possession accom- 
panies the mortgage the interest paid is less, to the extent 
of one-third or one-half. A higher rate is charged in the case of 
mortgage of specific plots than when a village is the security, 
probably because in the latter instance the mortgagee obtains 
some smjar from the uncultivated land and the tenants, or 
possibly because he obtains some land as his own sir as "well. 
The rate in mortgages of houses is nearly tlie same as for land, 
but a little liigher, in order to meet the costs of repairs or to 
provide against the removal of the materials by the debtor. 
Where money is lent on groves the interest ordinarily consists 
of the produce and the dead or fallen wood, though sometimes 
a cash payment is also charged. Loans of grains for agricul- 
tural purposes, generally known as bisar, are of two kinds. 
In one, known as khaujiat^ grain is lent for sowing or for 
the support of the cultivator during the sowing season, and is 
repaid after harvest together with half the original weight 
advanced, by way of interest. This is the general custom, 
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but some have reduced the rate to ten or fifteen sers in the 
mamid. The other form is called aglii, and is a cash loan for 
the same purposes. The interest, however, is not paid in 
cash, but in grain, the rate being 7J sers in the kharif or 
3?^ -sers in the labi for each rupee lent. 

In the city of Fyzabad there are four regular banks Baniks. 
belonging to joint stock companies, while there are several 
large private firms, as well as two or three in Tanda and one 
or two in Akbarpur. The Oudh Commeicial Bank, Limited, 
was established in July, 1881 ; it is the eldest ccncern of the 
kind^ under native management in India and has steadily 
increased in prosperity since its foundation, for many years 
paying a dividend of ten per cent. The Ajodhya Bank, 
Limited, dates from October, 1894; and though a somewhat 
smaller concern, has a working capital of six lakhs and has 
for some time paid a dividend of eight per cent. The 
Kashmiri Bank, Limited, was founded in 1882 and was 
originally started by a ‘Kashmiri banker of Fyzabad; it was 
intended at first for the benefit of the Kashmiri comniimity 
alone, but was subsequently opened to the public generally. 

Though smaller than the other banks it conducts a flourishing 
business, especially in connexion with the Fyzabad markets. 

Lastly, there is the Fyzabad Small Loan Company, Limited, 
in Fatehganj., This was established in 1894 by a body of fifty 
traders of Fyzabad, who contributed a capital of Es. 5,000 
with the object. of affording loans to small dealers and others, 
to be repaid by monthly instalments on the system known as 
ugahi. Village* banks have recently been started in the 
district and seven are now working in different places with 
fair success. They are managed by a central organization 
with a total capital of some Es. 3,000 divided into Es. 50 
shares. The banks have not been officially fostered, and the 
number will probably increase in the near future. 

Owing chiefly to the presence of the two large towns of Mannfac- 
Fyzabad and Tanda, the industries and manufactures of the 
district are of more importance than in any other part of 
Oudh except Lucknow. The industrial population is un- 
usually large for Oudh, amounting to about 18 per cent, of 
the wdiole — a proportion which is only exceeded in Lucknow. 

The most important industry is that , of . cotton weaving which 
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is very extensively practised in Tanda and other small towns 
such as Jalalpur and Akbarpur. Connected with this are the 
crafts of dyeing and printing for which Tanda has long I)een 
famous. The returns of the last census show that 34,697 
persons in this district were engaged in cotton weaving and 
allied industries; most of these people are employed in the 
manufacture of the ordinary country cloth, which calls for 
no special mention, but a small proportion of the Tanda 
weavers still manufacture the fine rnuslirks for which that 
place has so long been justly famous. 

The manufactures of Tanda are said to date from the time 
of Nawab Saadat Ali Ivhan, but tlie origin of the craft is not 
clear. Tanda largely owes its prosperity to Muhammad Hayat 
of Easulpur, during whose time the town became largely popu- 
lated by Miisalman Julalias and Pliiidu Katwas, who were 
alike famous for their skill and for the beauty and fineness of 
the fabrics they produced. In process of time a large trade in 
cloth sprung up and several Europeans became connected 
with it. A Mr. John Scott is said to have had an immense 
establishment in the town, where all the cloth made in the 
bazar w^as brought to be washed and bleached. All the 
washeimen seem to have been in his pa.y, and for tlie security 
which they enjoyed a tax of eight annas a score was readily 
paid by the weavers of the place to Mr. Scott for permission 
to use his establishment. This gentleman appears to have 
left Tanda about the close of the eighteenth century, and have 
been succeeded by other Europeans. One was Mr. James Orr, 
who is said to have been a paymaster in the British service, 
and who built a large house at Tanda, where he died 
at the age of 80 in 1832. His tomb stands between Tanda and 
Mubarakpur. He introduced great reforms in the manu- 
facture of cotton fabrics, importing patterns of table-cloths, 
towels and other articles from Europe ; he also improved the 
art of printing and introduced new designs of great beauty. 
Another was Mr. Johannes, who also was engaged in the 
trade for many years. In 1862 there were 1.122 looms in 
Tanda, but a serious decline set in owing to the cotton famine, 
and in 1874 the number had sunk to 875. Since then the 
trade has recovered considerably and there arc now some 
1,150 looms in the town. At the presDiu time about 30 per 
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ceiu.. of tile inhabitants of Tanda are engageii. in weaving, 
but only a few families produce the famous jayyidani, which is 
fbe .qjeciality of the town. This fabric is a fine muslin woven 
with very fine counts of yarn, 170 or 175 and sometimes even 
200, in pieces 3J yards long. The length of a piece or 
than used to be 9| yards, but these are no longer woven owing 
to the absence of purchaser's. As it is, the market is very 
limited owing to the high prices, and the weavers noAV make 
plain muslin in place of the flowered jamdani in order to earn 
their livelihood. Ten different kinds of jamdani are manu- 
factured in the town, varying both in quality and in the design 
woven into the fabric. The most expensive is known as 
pench^ the price being Es. 50 per than ; in this muslin there 
is an admixture of silk. Other costly kinds are called juM 
md kliara hcl barik, which are embroidered with fruits and 
flowers, and each cost Es. 35 ; while some of the cheaper kinds 
are khara hel marqa^ and. cliand tara, deriving their names 
from the different patterns employed. The other industries of 
Tanda include dyeing, printing and glazing cloth as well as 
the manufacture of the shuttles used in w^eaving and the 
blocks for printing ; the latter have a customary price, whether 
the wmrk on them is much or little. The ordinary cloths have 
a variety of good patterns, while the printing designs are 
also of a high character, though their effect is often spoilt by 
the dyes employed. G-lazing is done wuth stones set in the 
end of clumsy swinging beams, travelling over smooth boards. 
The process is known as gilioMai, and the instruments is called 
a mohra. The cloth woven locally is not dyed or printed, 
although most of the commoner fabrics are woven with dyed 
yarn. All the material used for printing is imported. 

The weaving done elsewhere in the district is of the 
ordinary description, and few of the other manufactures call 
for any special mention. That of indigo was once a flourish- 
ing business, and there is still a number of factories, all under 
native management, in dijBcrent parts of the district. The 
outturn in 1900 was some 1,185 maunds valued at 
Es. 1,33,000; but the business has declined in prosperity very 
largely of late years and the amount produced has shrunk with 
the profits; most of the factories are closed,, and many have 
been dismantled. . Sugar-boiling and refihmg is an industry 
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of some importance, and there are many flourishing eonceros, 
also under native management. The |:)ottery of the district is 
of the usual description and presents hut few features of 
interest. It ipay be noted that the potters freqiieiitly apply ii 
metallic glaze, both the common yellow or 2 )hvJ obtained from 
lead and zinc, and also a red glaze produce by tlie aiulitio]} of 
small quantities of red oxid of mercury — a pu'actiee which 
appears to be peculiar to this district. Glass is made in several 
places by the Luniyas from the reli obtained on nsar land. 
This reh is scrapped off the surface collected in heaps and 
surrounded with a ridge of earth about a foot high. It is 
then inixed with well water and after standing for five or 
six days the pure reh comes to tlie top by evaporation. Wiien 
sufficient has been collected in this manner it is thrown intoqi 
kiln and heated for 24 hours until all moisture disappears. 
It is then taken out and mixed with the other ingredients, 
such as saltpetre and iron oxide. From the rough glass 
tiius obtained bangles are largely made in this district, and at 
times enoripons quantities are to be seen in the Fyzabad 
markets, whence they are exported to the surrounding tracts. 
There is but little wnod-carving now in tlie district, although 
in former clays the industry must have floiuishecl, iiiclging 
from the finely carVed door's in Fyabad and elsewhere, fre- 
quently adorned with the fish crest, the emblem of the Oudh 
Nawab Wazirs. There are still a few mistris who practise 
wood-carving, but the best wmrk to be seen is that on the 
thappas or wnod blocks for cotton printing at Tanda. 

The manufactures of the district constitute but a small 
proportion of the export trade, which, as elsewffiere, consists 
for the most part of food-grains, such as wheat, rice and 
maize. There are no figures available to show the amount 
of the trade of the district, and the railway statistics are 
unreliable inasmuch as a considerable proportion of the grain 
exported comes from Sultanpur on the south and some also 
from Gonda and Basti to the north, . In former days Fyzabad 
wa^ the great collecting centre for eastern Oudh and large 
quantities of sugar from Basti and Azamgarh, and timber 
from liheri and Bahraich, were brought here to be distributed 
to Cawutpore and other distant markets. The extension of 
the railway system has, however, greatly altered the course 
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of the trade routes, as the exports from the nortli of the 
Grliagra are now carried for the most part along the Bengal 
and Xorth- Western Bail way, while the completion of the 
line from illlahabad to Fyzabad is- certain to cause a similar 
diversion of trade to the south. Fyzabad is still an important 
ifiarket, with a heavy export trade in grain, hides, opium, 
cloth, sugar and tobacco. Most of this is rail-borne, but a 
certain proportion still goes by river either in sailing-boats 
or in steamers. Of the local markets those along the railway 
show a tendency to attract the bulk of the trade, and this 
is especially the case with Goshainganj and Akbarpiir. 

In the appendix will be found a list of all the markets in Markets, 
the- district, sbotang the day or days on wiiich bazars are 
held. \eiy few of these, liownyer, are of more tlnni local 
inxportaiice, the majority merely serving as feeders to the 
central marts and supplying the modest needs of the agricul- 
tural populations. Markets mainly follow?' the trade routes 
and as the latter change, they alter in importance. In 
former days the chief commercial higlnvay wns the Ghagra, 
and from this cause Eaunahi, Fyzabad, Iltifatganj and Tanda 
rose to prominence. The Tons, too, w'as largely used for 
the conveyance of merchandise : hence the bazars that sprung 
up at Akbar’pur, Jalalpur and Nagpur. The old roads also 
provided sites for local markets, and many were built along 
them by the Nawabs and other persons of distinction. Such 
were Amaihganj, Darshannagar, Shahganj, Sultanpur and 
many others, which still retain sonie shadow of their former 
trade. The development of the road system under the 
British Government made communication far easier and modi- 
fied the trade routes, the general tendency being towards the 
concentration of trade in the larger towu'xs such as Tanda, 
Fyzabad and Akbarpur, all of these being important junctions 
on the lines of communication. The railway counteracted 
this influence, and introduced another change in the direction 
of attracting all the trade to' the bazars along its course. Thus 
the outlying markets have suffered at the expense of those 
along the line of railway. Even Tanda, though connected 
with the line by a short metalled road, and Jalalpur, which is 
similarly situated, have declined in commerce, if not in popu- 
lation, in favour of Akbarpur and Malipur, while at the same 
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time thriving bazars have sprung up at Goshainganj , Sohwal 
and elsewhere. The new railway to Allahabad will doubtless 
have a similar effect on the markets of the Bikapur tahsil, and 
Bhadarsa and Khajurahat will soon possess moat of the trade 
which was formerly distributed among scattered bazars such 
as Haringtonganj, Haidarganj, Darabganj and Shaliganj. 

Another list given in the appendix show’s all the larger 
fairs held in this district with their names and dates. Several 
of these are of great importance, both from a- religious and 
commercial point of view. It is probably true that, as else- 
where, the amount of business done at these assemblages shows 
a tendency to decrease, owing chiefly to the establishment of 
permanent markets arising from the improvement in means of 
communication which renders commercial operations prac- 
ticable at all seasons of the year, wiiereas formerly the great 
religious gathering afforded an opportunity for the merchants 
which did not occur at other times. The fairs of Fyzahad may 
be divided into two categories, the one comprising those held 
in connection with Ajodhya and its sacred neighbourhood, and 
the other those observed in different parts of the district and 
deriving their origin from special deities or local saints. Of 
the latter class few are of any size or importance. Many 
of them occur on the ordinary Hindu and Musalman festivals 
and are of a purely religious character, such are the Eamlila 
in Knar, the Eam-ka-Biah or Eama’s wedding in Aghan, 
the Jamdntiya in Kartik, and the Sheoratri in Ehagun. j 
These are observed in almost evei'y town or large village, 
and present no peculiar features. Similarly among the 
Musalmans the Muharram and Id festivals are celebrated in 
Fyzahad, Akbarpur, Shahzadpiir, Lorpnr, Tanda and other 
places with large Muhammadan populations. In Fyzahad 
the “ Mehndi ” day is specially celebrated. Besides these 
there are numerous bathing fairs, in addition to those at 
Ajodhya-, along the Ghagra and in many other towns and 
villages. These cheifly occur in Chait and on the full moon 
of Kartik, the best attended being those at Dhemuaghat in 
Mangalsi, Dilasiganj and Sarwa in Amsin, at Tanda and 
at Pirthmipur, Haswar and Chahora in Birhar. Of the 
fairs moi-e or less peculiar to this district mention may be 
made of the Surajkund gatherings in honour of the sun, at 
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Darshaunagar and Eampur Bhagan, the former being one of 
the largest in the district. At Mansapur in Akbarpnr a great 
bathing fair is held in Chait and Kartik in the tank excavated 
about 1805 by a faqir, named Nihal Das, TS’ho brought hithei 
water from all the most sacred spots in India. In the same 
pai-o-ana is the shrine of Shah Bamzan, a samt who accom- 
panied Makhdum Ashraf to Oudh; a fair is held here m 
the month of Bamzan and is attended by some 8,000 persons. 

The martyr prince, Saiyid Salar Masand, is commemorated 
at Ashrafpur-Barwa in Akbarpur and also at^ Tanda m the 
month of Jeth. Of a similar nature is the fair in honour ot 
Makhdum Ashraf at Basulpur-Dargah in Birhar, a very 
large gathering which lasts for a month and is still of some 
commercial significance. Other large fairs are those of 
Shaikh Harun at Tanda ; at the samad of Gobmd Das a 
renowned mendicant of a century ago, at Ahrauli in Birhar 
durincf the month of Aghan; at Bhiaon in Surhurpur m 
honoin- of Miran Sahib or Saiyid Masaud, an early Arab 
immigrant to these parts ; the Astik fair at Dih Pura Birbal 
in Pachhimrath on the Nag Panchmi in Sawan; and the 
Jhula or swinging fair at Goshainganj. 

All these are entirely put into the shade by the great Ajodhya 
fairs at Ajodhya, the birthplace of Kama. Most of them fairs, 
occur at regular intervals, but from time to time extraordinary 
fairs occur and are attended by vast throngs of pilgi'ims from 
all parts. Of the -former the largest is the Bamnaumi in 
Chait when some 400,000 -persons congregate in the sacred 
city. Next comes the Jhula or swinging fair m Sawan, 
which has grown imiSensely in popularity of late years and 
is now attended during the course of a week or ten Jays bJ 
some 300,000 souls; many of the swings erected for the go s 
in the temples are of a very eleborate character and gorgeous 
desim. In Kartik two other large fairs are held : one on 
'the ^th when the parihrama or circumambulation of the ci y 
take. pU; and the other et the M moon when .ome 
200,000 persons collect for bathing^ in the Ghag a. 
smaller assemblages are thowse at liachhmanghat in ^awa. 
and at the Bashisht&nd in Bhadon. The arrangements on 
such occasions are made by the municipal authorities but ^ 
a large staff of magistrates and police has always to be on 
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the spot. Thefe used to be a large fair at Guptarghat in 
Kartik, but soon after the occupation of the cantonment it 
was transferred to Ajodhya and no gathering is now allowed 
in the Guptar park. 

Of the special or occassional fairs the best known is the 
Gobind Duadashi. Such a fair took place in 1877, when a 
crowd of a million or more assembled unexpectedly, and no 
provision w'as made for dealing wdth the throng. So great 
was the crush that 57 people were trodden to death and 
many others injured. Since then the roads in the city have 
been much improved and systematic arrangements put in 
force. An attempt was made to hold another such fair at 
the time of the last census in 1901, but the necessary astrono- 
mical conditions were not all present and the fair was of 
small proportions, not a quarter of a million persons being 
present. The requisite conditions for the Gobind Duadashi 
are these ; the day must be a Sunday and the I2th of the 
second half of Phagun; the moon must be in Scorpio, the sun 
in Aquarius, and Jupiter in Sagittarius ; it should fall in the 
pttkha or eighth of the 27 lunar asterisms or naksliatras, that 
is, the moon must be between 93° 20' and 106° ; and, lastly, 
the yoga must be the shobhan or fifth. The yoga is a mere 
computation obtained by adding together the degrees of the 
sun and moon, reducing to minutes, and dividing by 800 
There are 27 yogas in the ecliptic, and the fifth begins when 
the combined positions of the sun and moon first amount to 
53° 20' and ends at 66° 40'. These seven conditions make up 
the parab or series of conjunctions, and on the rare occasions 
w'hen they coincide bathing in the Ghagra is as efficacious 
as bathing at all-the sacred places in India. 

The district is well supplied wdth means of communica- 
tion, both by rail, road and river. Prior to annexation, roads 
-were few in number and inferior, the only highway of import;- 
ance being that frpm Fyzabad to Lucknow, while another 
led south to Sultanpur; railways were non-existent, but the 
Ghagra was probably used to a larger extent than at the 
present time. At annexation several of the existing roads 
were raised and improved; and, new lines were surveyed ; but 
the work tvas soon stopped by the troubles of 1857. After 
the mutiny the district was rapidly opened out : roads were 
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eonstructed in every direction, and in twelve years there were 
488 miles of road in the district, of which sixty were metalled. 

During the past thirty years large additions have been made 
to the total length of road, which in 1904 amounted to over 
750 miles, excluding the numerous metalled roads within 
the Pyzabad cantonments and the municipalities of Fyzabad, 
iljodhya and Tanda. Most of the unmetalled roads are well 
laid out and are maintained in good order, being in almost 
all cases passable for cart traffic throughout the year. 

The first linehf railway constructed in the district was Railways, 
the present loop line of the Oudh and Eobilkhand Eailway 
system. The section between Bara Banki and Fyzabad was 
opened for traffic on the 25th of November, 1872. On the 
10th of June in the following year an additional length of 
30 miles, from Pyzabad to Akbarpur, was completed ; the 
portion from Akbarpur to Malipur followed on the 2nd of 
March, 1874, and the further section to Bilwai in Jaunpiir 
was thrown open in the ensuing month. The total length 
within this district is about 68 miles. The stations on this 
line, in addition to those already mentioned, are at Baragaon, 

.Sohwal, Ajodhya or Eaniipali, Darshannagar, Bilharghat, 
Tandauli, Goshainganj and Katahri. The short and little 
used branch line from Fyzabad to Ajodhya ghat was opened 
on the IStbi of November, 1886. From the latter station 
passengers have to cross the Clhagra by a bridge of boats, 
replaced by a steamer during the rains, to reach the Lakar- 
mandi ghat station of the Bengal and North-Western 
Eailway on the Gonda side of the river. In November, 

1901, sanction was given for the construction of a line from 
Fyzabad to Allahabad, and the section from the former to 
Sultanpur was completed on the 1st of February, 1904; 
through communication with Allahabad was open from the 
beginning of 1905, The line runs due south from Fyzabad 
station parallel to the trunk road to Allahabad, and has 
stations at Bharktkund near Bhadarsa, and at Khajurahat. 

The roads of the district are partly provincial and partly 
loca.L The former are maintained by the Public Works roads. 
Department, to which is also entrusted the work of keeping in 
the Itel ih^lstlfed' roads and the brides ahd culverts on . 
other roads; the cost of all works on focal ro4ds is met^by the 
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district board. The provincial roads are the most important 
in the district and are three in number. They comprise the 
Oiidh trunk road from Fyzabad to Bara Banki, Lucknow and 
Oawnpore, which runs west, parallel to the Ghagra and ^ a 
little to tlie south of the course of the old Nawabi road of Shuja- 
iid-daula, which was bordered in many places by magnificeiit 
avenues of tamarind trees; the main road from Fyzabad to 
Allahabad, passing through Bikapur, and built soon alter the 
mutiny; and a short section of the road from Fyzabad to 
Gorakhpur and Basti. This runs from Fyzabad to Ajodhya 
and there crosses the Ghagra by the bridge of boats. The 
average cost of maintenance of these roads is about Bs. 880 
per mile annually. 

A list of all the roads in the district will be found in the 
appendix, and their position may be seen in the map. They 
are officially divided into four classes, designated as first class 
mehdled roads, bridged and drained throughout ; second class 
roads, cleared, partially bridged and drained; and sixth class 
roads, cleared, partially bridged and drained; and sixth class 
roads, cleared only. The metalled roads cost annually about 
Es. 230 per mile for maintenance. The most important are 
those from Akbarpur to Tanda and from Jalalpur to Malipur 
station, and short portions of the roads from Fyzabad to Eai 
Bareli and Jaunpur. The principal second chiss roads are the 
continuatians of the two last, 1)oth of wdiich care bridged 
throughout; that from Maya on the Jaunpur road to Tanda 
Baskhari and Azamgarh ; that from Tanda to Surhurpur on the 
J aunpur road ; and that from Tanda to Balrampur and the 
Azamgarh district, this being the cliief highway from the 
remote pargana of Birhar. The cost of upkeep for these roads 
is about Es. 20 per mile for earthwork and Es. 8 for culverts 
and bridges. The fifth and sixth class roads are of merely 
local importance, but. they are well laid out and few parts of 
the district have any lack of means of communication. The 
former cost about Es. 17-8-0 and the latter Es. 8 per mile for 
thieir annual maintenance. 

Before the construction of the railway there was a series 
of dak bungalows along the provinciah roads, but at present 
riie only existing institution of this nature is at Fyzabad itself. 
The old bungalows have been converted into inspeciion-housea 
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for the use of the district officials. On the Lucknow road 
there are bungalows at Barai near Muhammadpur on the Bara* 

Banki border, and at Eaunahi, where there is also a large mili- 
tary encaniping-ground. On the Siiltanpur road the only 
biingalowr is afe Bikapur near the tahsil ; here is an encamping- 
groinid, the next stage being Kiirebhar in the Sultanpur 
district; on the road to Eai Bareli there are encamping- 
grounds at Banin or Beoria and Milkipur, the latter place also 
possessing an inspection bungalow. Other road bungalows 
are at Ajodhya, Akbarpur and Tanda. A railway bungalow 
at Goslmingaiij is also held by the district board on rent as an 
inspection-house. The only samis maintained by Govern- 
ment are those at Fyzabad and Bikapur. 

The Ghagra is navigable throughout its length in this Watver- 
di strict by boats of considerable tonnage. In former years it 
w'as very extensively used, and for some time it successfully 
competed with the railw^ay. Steamers were brought up to 
Fyzabad as early as 1858, when they were used to convey 
troops from Bengal for the suppression of the mutiny by 
Brigadier Kowcroft. Eeceiitly a regular line of steamers has 
been established betw^een Ajodhya and the riverside towns of 
Bengal. The boats are of the stern-wheel type and carry a 
heavy cargo. The calling stations in this district are at 
Kamharia, Birhar, Chahora, Mandi, Naurahni, Tanda, Saloni, 

Sarwa, Dilasiganj and Dalpatpur. They bring up from Cal- 
cutta merchandise of every description for all up-country 
stations, wffiich is sent on by goods train. The great traffic in 
rice and grain, which in former years was carried down the 
river to Patna, has now disappeared : the river is still prob- 
ably the cheapest method of transport, but the time taken in 
the passage is very great and the more expeditious system of 
the railway is generally preferred. The only other navigable 
nver is the Tons, which is at most seasons practicable for boats 
of five tons burthen as far. as Akbarpur; but the traffic on iS 
is very small. 

A list of all the ferries in the district will be found in the perries. 
appendix. The most important are those over the Ghagra, 
almost all of which are managed by the authorities of the dis- 
tricts on the northern side of the river. There are four ferries 
leading to the Gonda district, two of them being worked by 
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the Gonda district board, while one 
Fyzabad 
Nayaghat, is 

way for Es. 6,500 annually 
of a bridge 
the rains. 

district, and all of these arejnanag- 
the exception c- 
under the control 
Kamharia, gives access 
credited to this district, 
shown in the appendix.* 


and the other, which crosses from Eahamanai xo 
leased to the Bengal and North-Western Eail- 
The ferry here takes the term 
of boats during the dry weather and a steamer in 
No less than seventeen ferries lead to the Bastx 
;ed from the other side with 

of those at Tihura^ and Chandipur, which are 
of the Fyzabad district board. One feiiy, 
to" Gorakhpur, and the income is 
The annual receipts from ferries are 


*Apj»cndis, Table XV. 
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The People. 


The first enumeration of the inhabitants of the district Census of 
was made in 1869, together with that of the rest of Oudh. 

Eyzabad had not then assumed its modern form, but accor- 
dmg to the returns it appears that the population of the 
present area of the district was 1,024,652, giving an average 
density of 616 persons to the square mile. This was a higher 
figure than in any other part of Oudh except Bara Banki and 
Lucknow ; the large average was partly due to the presence of 
the cities of Eyzabad and Ajodhya, the rate for pargana 
Haveli Oudh being 1,044; but it was no less than 800 in 
Mangalsi, which adjoins Bara Banki, and in no pargana was 
it less than .518. Doubts have been expressed as to the ac- 
curacy of this enumeration, the first of its kind to be attempted 
in Oudh, but at any rate there does not appear to have been 
here any over-statement of the total as was almost undoubted- 
ly the case in several other districts. 

The next census took place eleven years later in 1881, and Census of 
in the meantime the famines of 1874 and 1877 had occurred, 
and there had been also several severe epidemics of fever and 
other diseases to retard the growth of the population. The 
total was 1,081,419, showing an increase of 56,767 persons, 
and giving a density of 640 persons to the square mile. The 
district thus surpassed Bara Banki in this respect, but was 
still second to Lucknow in Oudh, and was some distance 
behind Azamgarh and the Benares division. 

During the next ten years the population increased by Census of 
leaps and bounds. Tfie past decade had been a period of nn- ^891. 
usual prosperity and every district of OudH showed a remark- 
able rise, while in none save Gonda was it more rapid than in 
Eyzabad. The total number of inhabitants was 1,216,969, 
no less than 136,540 in excess of the previous figure. The 
density rose to 703'7 persons to the square mile, but ’the 
relative position of Eyzabad to the rest of the provinces 
remained unchanged. . 
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From 1891 to 1901 the rate of increase was not main- 
tained, and the population remained stationary or even dec- 
lined. The cause lay partly in the famine of 1897 and the 
result may also to some extent be ascribed to epidemics and to 
emigTation. The nominal total population in 1901 was 
1,225, 371, showing an excess of only 8,415 over the former 
figTire. Even this was fictitious, for, allowing for the mela 
pilgrims mentioned below, there was really a decrease of 
about 12,000 persons. The density rose nominally to 717'S 
to the square mile. Fyzabad still remained behind Lucknow 
of the Oudh districts, but had outstripped Azamgarh ; and the 
only portions of the United Provinces v-ith a greater density 
were the Ballia, Benares and Jaunpur districts of the Benares 
division. If the city populations be excluded, the relative 
position changes somewhat : Bara Banki lieing substituted for 
Lucknow in Oudh, wdiile Azamgarh takes the place of 
Benares. The enumeration was made on the 1st of March, 
a day before a pretended Oobind Duadashi fair at Ajodhya, 
and the concourse of pilgrims would liave tended to give a 
false impression as to the total population of this district had 
not elaborate precautions been taken for enumerating the 
visitors from other parts in their own districts. The resrilt 
was very satisfactory, but still 26,728 persons, or pei'haps 
one-tenth of the total number of pilgrims, wei’e found in 
Ajodhya who had not already been dealt with at their homes 
and had consequently to be included in the total of this "dis- 
trict. Nearly one-fifth of these belonged to Allahabad, while 
the rest came from many other districts. 

The available statistics do not any marked result 
in the growth or otherwise of the population from Tuigi.'ation. 
In 1901 it was ascertained that 90T2 per cent, of the inha- 
bitants were natives of the district, 7'1 per cent, of contig- 
uous districts, and 2' 78 per cent, were born elsewhere. 
Thus there was altogether 9'88 per cent, of immigrants, a 
slightly lower proportion than in 1891. On the other hand, 
the number of emigrants from the district was but small, 
and failed to balance the access of strength. Of all the 
persons enumerated in India as born in Fyzabad, only 9'23 
per cent, were found in other districts. The result is prob- 
ably, however, deceptive, for numbers of persons emigrate 
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from E^'zabad to Burma, the West Indies and elsewhere, 
and the readiness of the pepole to embark on foreign enter- 
prise is greater than formerly. From 1886 to 1901 no less 
than 21,5*26 emigrants from this district were registered. 
Over half the number wrnit to British Guiana and Tidnidad, 
while the rest wmit to Natal, Mauritius, Jamaica, Bija and 
Surinam, and a fetv to Saint Lucia. In India large num- 
bers go to Rangoon, the Bengal coal-mines and the tea-dis- 
tricts of Assam. 

At the census of 1869, the only towns with more than 
5,000 inhabitants were Fyzabad, Ajodhya, Tanda, Jalalpur 
and Akbarpur. In 1881 the district contained 2,676 inha- 
bited towns and villages, of which 2,506 had less than one 
thousand inhabitants, and 136 others under 2,000, while 
those with a population of over 6,000 wwe the same as before 
with the addition of Raiinahi. At the next census out of a 
total of 2,684 towns and villages *2,465 contained under 1,000 
persons apiece; 180 others under 2,000 and five over 5,000. 
These last were the same as before, for Ajodhya wus now 
amalgamated with Fyzabad. In 1901 the total number of 
inhabited villages and towms was 2,670, with an average 
population of 451 persons. As many as 2,455 had under 
a thousand inhabitants, 176 less than two thousand, and 34 
less tlian five thousand. The larger towms w^ere the same as 
before, save that Eaunahi had dropped out of the list. The 
“Urban population comprises that of the municipalities, can- 
toniiTents, and Act XX towns, while all the rest is classed as 
rural, this including the small towns not administered under 
any Act. The former amounted to 125,100 persons or about’ 
12 per cent, of the wiiole — a figure which is very high for 
Oudh. Of this, however, no less than 75,085 represents the 
jiopulatioun of the municipality and cantonment of Fyzabad, 
and 19,853 that of Tanda, so that with the exception of these 
two places there is not a town of any size in the district;,, 
which in almost all respects closely resembles the rest of the 
agricultural tracts of Oudh. The villages are of the usual 
Character, wdth a central site and numerous scattered ham- 
' lets ; they are larger in the Mangalsi pargana than elsewhere, 
and in the eastern half of the district they are generally mere 
aggregations of small sites, except in the southern portion of 
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pargaua AllcDarpnr, where timr plains prevail. The houses 
nw Tor the most part built of mud, with tiled roofs in prefer- 
ence TO thatch, probably as being less exposed to the danger 
of fire. In the old Mitsalman qasbas brick' houses are 
g’eneraiiy to be seen. Most of the towns are in a flourishing 
condition and have largely growm since annexation. 

Of the whole population at the last census 619,403 wwe 
males and 605,971 females. Eveiy enumeration has shown 
an excess of males, but the disproportion between the sexes 
has apparently decreased to a large extent since the first 
census of 1869. There wwe then only 94'7 females to every 
hundred males, but it was supposed that there had been a 
considerable concealment of women on that oocasion, and 
it was reported that many of the people left the district in 
order to avoid enumeration. In 1881 the proportum rose to 
98, and in 1891 to 98’7. At the last census it was only 97.8, 
but possibly the result is misleading on account of the pil- 
grims wdio attended the Ajodhya fair, the concourse inclu- 
ding far more men than women. This theory is supported 
by the fact that the excess of males w^as far greater in the 
Fyzabad tahsil than elsewhere, although some allowance 
must be made for the presence of the garrison, wMe it was 
very small in Tanda and Akbarpur, and in Bikapur women 
actually outnumbered the men by nearly 3,000. The cons- 
titution of the population from this point of view is very 
similar to that of the adjoining districts Bas’ti, Gonda and 
Bara Banki, in all of which, however, the difference is more 
marked. To the east and south the disproportion vanishes, 
Sultanpur and Azamgarh showing a larger proportion of 
females than of males. Fyzabad thus occupies a position 
midway between the eastern and western districts of the 
United Provinces; in the former females preponderate, while 
throughout the latter males exceed females in number, the 
difference becoming more marked as we proceed westwards. 
The phenomenon appears to be mainly due to natural causes, 
as it' exists to an equal extent among Hindus and Musalmans 
alike, and cannot be ascribed to infanticide, as although the 
crime was undoubtedly prevalent in the district before 
annexation the difference between the numerical position of 
the sexes is not suflSciently marked among the Eajputs and 
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other castes addicted to the practice to warrant any such 
presumption at the present time. 

Classified according to religions, the population in 1901 Beligion. 
consisted of 1,086,637 Hindus, .136,095 Musalmans, 1,502 
Christians, 762 Sikhs, 297 Aiyas, 63 Jains, eight Buddhists, 
five Parsis and five Jews. Hindus thus amounted to 88'68 
per cent, of the whole and Musalmans to 11 'll per cent. The 
number of the latter is small, being far less proportionately 
than in the adjoining districts save Sultanpur, where it is 
practically the same. This is somewhat remarkable in a 
district which contains one of the old centres of Muham- 
madan government and wdiere a large proportion of the land 
is held by Musalmans. Another noticeable feature is that 
Pyzabad is one of the very few districts in the United, Prov- 
inces, and the only one in Oudh save Lucknow, in which the 
Musalmans do not exhibit a tendency to increase more rapidly 
than their Hindu neighbours. Generally it has been ob- 
served that the former are either more long lived or more 
prolific than the latter, whether on account of their more 
liberal diet or the fact that they do not as a rule include 
among their numbers so large a proportion of the very poor 
as do the Hindus; but here the reverse is the case possibly 
owiiig to the fact that, as in Lucknow,, the Musalmans chiefly 
belong to the larger towns, and that city life produces deteri- 
oration. In 1881 there were 11'52 per cent, of Musalmans 
and 88'35 per cent, of Hindus, a^id the I'elative predomi- 
nance of the latter has steadily increased ever since. 

Of the other religions there is but little to say. Thejg,jjjg 
Sikhs were more numerous in Pyzabad than in any other others, 
part of Oudh at the time of the census, but this was accid- 
ental owing to the presence of a Sikh element in the cavalry 
then in cantonments. The rest are mainly in the police and 
other service. The Jews, Parsis and Buddhists all belonged 
to Fyzabad itself. Of the Jains, 41 belonged to the Fyzabad 
tahsil and the rest to Tanda. In Ajodhya there are several 
Jain temples, erected at different limes by members of this 
faith. The founder of Jainism, Adinath, and four others of 
the twentvfour tirfJianliaras or hierarchs were born at 
Ajodhya. It would consequently appear that this religion 
was very long ago established here, but none of the existing - 
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temples are of any gfeat antiquity. In the days f 
daula one Kesri Singh, a treasurer of the Nawab, five 

shrines to mark the birth places of the tirthankaras. All o 
these bear the date 1781 Sambat. The temple of Admath is 
near the Svargaddwar in the Murao Tola, on the mound 
known as the tila of Shah Juran, a Musalman saint who, 
according to tradition, destroyed the ancient Jam temple here 
in the days of Shahab-ud-din. That of Ajitnath stands near 
the Itawa rank ; that of Abhinandana Nath near the site ot 
the old Nawabi Sarai ; the temple of Aananta Nath is on the 
banks of the Golaghat nala, overlooking the Ghagra; whfie 
that of Sumant Nath is in Eamkot. The last has been re- 
placed by a large new building erected by subscription bet- 
ween ‘1936 and 1941 Sambat. The idols have been removed 
to this temple, but the footprints of the avatar are kept in 
the old building. To the west is a dkaramsala vahexe all the 
Jain pilgrims who come to Ajodhya reside. These temples 
are all in the charge of a Gaur Brahman and belong to the 
Digambari sect. There is a sixth temple also dedicated to 
Ajit Nath in the Alamganj muh'alla, built in 1881 Sambat by 
Udai Ohand Oswal of Jaipur. This belongs to the Sitambari 
sect, the difference being that the images in this case are 
clothed, whereas those of the Digambari shrines are naked. 
There is also a Jain temple of some importance at Eaunahi, 
dewribed in the articles on that place. 

The Arya Samaj has as yet made but little progress in 
this district' although in 1891 the number of Aryas was only 
00 . With a very few exceptions they belong to the Kyzabad 
and Tanda tahsils and chiefly to the towns of those names. 
There are three recognised lodges in the district, at Eyzabad, 
Tanda and Ajodhya. The members are drawn from many 
different castes, the Brahmans being the strongest with 116 
representatives at the last census. Next to them come 
Kurmis, Kayasths, Banias, Eajputs, Khattris and Sonars, 
while six other castes had less than ten members apiece. 

Of the Christion population 1,106 were Europeans, 
representing the official and military element, 65 were 
Eurasians and 341 natiyes. The numbers of the last have 
increased, but to nO great extent of late years. In 1881 
there were only 58 native Christians in the district, but ten 



years latei’ tlie total bad risen to 223. Of the latest figure no 
less than 228 were females. The returns show that 141 
belonged to the Church of England, 113 were Methodists, 
two Eoman Catholics, while in the case of the rest no deno- 
mination was specified. There is a Chaplain at Eyzabad, 
who periodically visits the outstations of Gonda and Eah- 
raich. The fine Church in cantonments dedicated to 
St. Andrew, was built by Government at a cost of Es. -43,000; 
it was opened in 1860 and consecrated by Bishop Cotton. 
Missionary wmrk in the district is carried cin by the Church 
Missionary Society and by the Wesleyan Methodist Mission. 
The former first established a permanent mission in Eyzabad 
at the end of 1862, when an application was made for the use 
of the tomb of Bane Khanam, a nazul building which ha'd 
after annexation been used first as the residence of the 
deputy commissioner’s head cleric, then as the station coffee 
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The Weseiyan Methodist Mission first commenced work 
in this district in 1876, but till 1880 this was confined to the 
English community. In the latter year vernacular mission 
work was started at Goshainganj and in 1883 the Eeverend 
J. A. Elliott was appointed to Eyzabad, a post which he has 
held ever since. At Eyzabad the mission possesses a sub- 
stantial church, a mission house, a large boarding school for 
native girls and a zanana mission house for English ladies 
working in the district. There are outstations at Amani- 
ganj, Eaunahi, Bhadarsa, Darshannagar, Goshainganj, 
Akbarpur, Tanda, lltifatganj, Bariawan, Baskhari and Jalal- 
pur, as well as at Eudauli in Bara Banki. The work of the 
mission has been largely directed towards education and in addi- 
tion to the boarding school the mission maintains twoi parda- 
nashin schools in the city, while instruction is also privately 
given in the zananas. Several schools are maintained at the 
outstations and in 1897 an orphanage for girls was erected at 
Akbarpur. Since 1899 efforts, have been made to secure 
industrial occupation for poor Muhammadan women of good 
family in Eyzabad — a measure which has been attended with 
considerable success. Evangelistic work is conducted both 
at Eyzabad, where open-air services are held in the Chauk, 
and at the outstations. At the present time the mission 
employs 51 natiye agents and maintains eleven schools. The 
incbtae raised locally in 1903, including Government grants, 
amounted to Es. 7,231. 

Hinduism in this district is naturally influenced, in a 
large degree by the presence of Ajodhya, 4he birthplace of 
Eama, so that it is only to be expected that the Vaishnavite 
form should predominate. The census returns show, how- 
ever, that the professed followers of Vaishavism amount to 
only a small proportion of the Hindu population. No more 
than 7'7 per cent, were returned as Vaishnavites and o'5 per 
cent, as Eamanandis. In both cases the proportions are 
high, but still the great mass of the Hindus appear to belong 
to no particular sect,, as is generally the case throughout 
Oudh, 

Among the numerous Eaqirs whose home is at Ajodhya 
a ihere are many Bairagis, who are included in the Vaislma- 
■vites. These Bairagis belong to regularly constituted 
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religions bodies and are divided among seven different 'akharas 
or orders. The disciples have to pass through a series of 


stages, which are identical in all cases. They are admitted 


while under the age of sixteen, although the rule is relaxed 
in the' case of Brahmans and Eajputs, who also enjoy other 
privileges, especially in the matter of exemption from menial 
service. The first stage is known as clihora and lasts for three 
years : the work of the . novice consists of servile offices, such 


as cleaning the smaller utensils of the temple and of 


the 


common mess, carrying wmod, and performing puja path. 
The second stage is also for three years and is known as 
handagidar. The disciple now draws w^ater from the well, 
cleans the larger vessels, cooks the food, as well as doing 
puja. At the expiration of this period there follows a third 
stage of equal duration, knowm as hurdanga. In this the 
work consists in taking the daily food to the idols, distribut- 
ing the daily rations given at midday to the brethren, doing 
puja and carrying the nishan or temple standard. In the 
tenth year the disciple enters on a fourth period of three’ years 
called naga During this stage he leaves Ajodhya with his 
contemporaries and goes the round of all the tiraths or sacred 
places of India, subsisting all the time on mendicancy. At 
his return he reaches the fifth and final stage called atith, 
which continues till his life’s end. He now ceases to work, 
except in the matter of puja path, and is provided with food 
and clothing. 


I 


The seven orders have a regular system of precMence 
which is observed in ceremonial processions and on similar 
occasions. In front come the Digambaris, followed by the 
Mtbanis on the right and the Nirmohis on the left. In the 
third rank behind the^Nirbanis m.arch the Khakis on the right 
and the Niralambhis on the left; and after the Nirmohis 
come the Santokhis and Mahanirbanis in the same order. 

Between each body a space is left, both in front and on the 

fenks. The Digambaris or naked ascetics are said to have Digambaris, 

been founded by one Balram Das, who came to Ajodhya over 

two hundred years ago and built a temple here. The present 

head of the college is the eleventh mahant. The order is a 

small one, as the number of resident brotherri is limited to 

fifteen; it is on the other hand possessed of considerable 
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wealth,' liaviDg several revenue- free holdings in Goraklipur 
and two villages, Puraina in tahsil Pyzabad and Kalupur in 
Tanda, recently purchased in this district. The largest com- 
munity is that of the Nirbanis, who live in the celebrated 
Hanuman Garhi temple. They are very numerous, but 
there are not more than 250 resident disciples who obtain 
daily rations. The Nirbanis are divided into four tlioks or 
pattiSj which go by the names of Hardvrari, Basantia, 
Ujainia and Sagaria, each with its own mahant ; but over all 
is a single presiding mahant, chosen by common consent, 
who occupies the (faddi in the verandah in front of the 
temple. The Nirbanis a(re very ;wealthy : besides owning 
revenue-free lands in Fyzabad, Gonda, Basti, Partabgarh 
and Shahjahanpur, they carry on an extensive business as 
money-lenders and dealers in elephants, and have purchased 
severa) villages with the proceeds. Their revenue from the 
offerings made by pilgrims is also very large. The Nirmohi 
sect claim spiritual descent from one Gobind Das of Jaipur. 
They formerly held the Janamasthan temple in Eamkot, the 
remains of which still belong .to them ; but on its destruction 
by the Musalmans they moved to Eamghat. Subsequently 
a quarrel arose among them on a question of succession and 
a split occurred, a branch leaving Eainghat and settling hi 
Guptarghat, The mahant of the Eamghat branch is the 
ninth in succession from the founder. The Nirmohis of 
Guptarghat have some revenue-free lands in Basti, ManKaphr 
and Khurdabad, but 'the others are wholly dependent on tEe' 
temple offerings. The name signifies void of affection.’- 


Mrbanis. 
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of pilgrims. The Santokhis or patient faqirs are a small and Santo- 
poor sect without any endowment. The akhara was founded 
in the time of Safdar Jang by Eati Earn of Jaipur, who built 
a temple in Ajodhj^a, This w'as subsequently abandoned and 
the site taken for another temple by Niddhi Singh, an influ- 
ential Kalwar in the days of Wajid Ali Shah. After this, one 
Khushal Das of the Santokhi sect returned to Ajodhya, and 
his successor, Eamkishan Das, built the present temple. In 
1900 the mahant died and for some time the akhara was 
deserted and no successor appointed. Lastly come the 
Mahanirbanis or dumb faqirs, the word implying worship i^iahanlr- 
without asking for favours either in this world or the next, banis. 
The present mahant is the seventh in succession from the 
founder, one Parsotam Das, who came to Ajodhya from 
Kotah Bundi in the reign of Shuja-ud-daula, and built a 
temple. There are twenty-five bf'ethren, the majority of 
whom are itinerant mendicants. 



According to the census returns of 1901 the Plindu popu- Castes, 
lation comprises representatives of an usually large number 
of castes. They amounted in all to ninety-six, while in the 
case of 2,881 persons no caste was specified. Many of these 
indeed are numerically of little importance : in forty 
instances there were less than one hundred persons enume- 
rated; eleven others had under 500 members, and of the rest 
an equal number under two thousand. On the other hand, 
no few^er than 23 castes occur with a strength exceeding 
10,000 persons apiece — a remarkably large number; while 
the remainder were found in numbers varying from two to 
nine thousand. It is only to be expected that among* so 
great a variety and in a district so densely populated several 
castes should be found in numbers exceeding the general 
average for Oudh, but there are few which are either pecu- 
liar to Fyzabad or which are not to be found in some or all 
of the adjoining districts. 

The Chamars are by far the strongest caste numerically CHaiaars. 
in the district, numbering 171,729 souls, or 15'8 per cent, of 
the total Hindu population. They are far more common in' 
tlie Tanda and Akbarpiir tahsils th^n in the west of the idis- 
trict, and are fewest in Bikapur. Most of them are engaged 
agriculture, chiefly as labourers on the holdings of high' 
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ciiste teoiuits, altiiough a coD^iderable number occupy land 
in liiair owv- names. None of tlieiu, however, hold j)TOprietary 
rights in any village of the district. 

Xext come the T3rahmans, who are again unusually 
numerous, having in all 164,759 representatives in 1901, or 
15*16 per cent, of the Hindu population. Over 50,000 were 
fonnd in the Bikapur tahsil, but elsewhere they are very 
evenly distributed. They are more numerous in Tyzabad 
than in any other part of Oiidh except Ctonda, and almost all 
of them belong to the Sarwaria subdivision, the rest being 
chiefly Sakaidipis and Kanaujias. Many of the Brahmans 
follow the religious profession, but the majority of them are 
engaged in agriculture. As tenants they hold land at favo- 
ured rates, generally about 25 per cent, less than that paid by 
low castes cultivators; but as tliey mainly rely on hired labour 
their profits are no greater than those of the less favoured 
castes. As proprietors they hold more land than any other 
caste except the Eajputs ; but this is chiefly owing to the fact 
that a single Sakhaldipi, the Maharaja of Ajodhya, owns the 
largest estate in the district. He is the only Brahman taduq- 
dar; but at the last settlement 49,834 acres w^ere held by 
Brahman zamindars and patticlars in different parganas. 
They chiefly prevail in the Bikapur tahsil and in Mangalsi 
and Akbarpur. Of the various Brahman communities the 
most land is held by Twaris and Pandes, 'while ITpadhyas, 
Misrs, Dubes and Shnkuls own large numbers of small 
mahals. In former days the Brahman possessions w^ere more 
extensive, as is evidenced by the fact that they still hold 
64,190 acres in subsettlement, their superior right having 
passed during the last century to the taluqdars, although 
much of their land was seized by other Brahmans in the 
persons of the Rajas of Mahdaima. 

The third place is taken by the Ahirs, wdio are excep- 
tionally numerous in this district, amounting at the time of 
the last census to 148,571 souls or 13*67 per cent, of the total 
number of Hindus. They are fairly evenly distributed 
throughout the four tahsils, but are most numerous in Bika- 
pur. They are almost without exception engaged in agri- 
<adture and are cultivators of a high order. Tieir proprietary 
holdings are very small and ^,re confined to six minute mahals 
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in the Maiigalsi, Ivliaiitlaiisa and Birluir pargaiias, amonnting 
Sit the time of tlie h^t settlement to only 63 acres; tliey, 
however, own 446 sicres in snl)settlement. The fourth place 
is occupied l)y Kurrnis, who numbered 74,191 persons or 
6'' 82 per cent, of the Hindus — a figure which is small in com- 
parison with the districts to the north and west, but which 
is far luglier than in Sultanpur. The Kurrnis stand in the 
foremost rank of the cnltivotors, and tenants of this caste are 
always in request, although they have to pay a high rent. 
They are tlie cl:n‘ef growers of sugarcane and generally 
devote their attention to tlie more valuable staples. They 
own a small amount of laud, 766 acres in all at the time of 
tlie last settlement, coinpi’ising 13 mahals,. chiefly in the 
Tanda, Haveli and hlangalsi parganas. Like rnosi of the 
castes they have lost at the hands of the taluqdars, but retain 
1,670 acres in snbsettlement. 

Eajpiits, though they liold the fifth place in point 
numbers, are the most important caste in the district. At 
the last census they numbered 67,522 persons or (V21 per 
<^ent. of the Hindu population. Tlieir distribution is fairly 
even, but they occur in greatest strength in the western 
liarganas of the district. They are a purely agricultural and 
landowning caste, and as tenants ho*d their lands on terms 
very sitnilar to those of the Brahmans. As proprietors they 
own more land than any others, lieing in possession of no 
less than 544,726 acres or nearly half the entire district at 
the time of the last assessment. In addition to this, they 
held 126,065 acres in sulisettlernent, although much of this 
is included in. the properties of taluqdars of the same caste. 
The Kajputs of Fyzabad heloug to a great number of elans. 
Those having the most representatives are the Bais, amount- 
ing to 17,509 persons in all and residing chiefly in the Bika- 
pur tahsll and pargana Mangalsi ; Chauhans, principally in 
Bikapur; Bisens, who are mainly confined to the same 
tahsil, where they still hold large estates ; Surajbansis, 
Panwars, Palwars, Eaghnbansis, Raikwars and Bachgotis, 
the la^t including their kinsmen, the Rajkiimars, wdio have 
overflowed into this district from Sultanpiir. Some account 
of the principal clans wdll be given later in dealing wdth the 
various tahiqas, whale reference to the chief colonies in 
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different of the district will be found in tlie pargana 

articles. 

As many as eight other castes had over 20,000 represen- 
tatives at the time of the last census. These are Ivewats, 
Pasis, Mnraos, Banias, Koeris, Kahars, Bliars and Kimihars- 
Hardly any of these call for any special mention. The 
Kewats, who numbered 40,154 persons, are far more common 
in Fyzabad than in any other part of Oudh ; but they are to 
be found in larger numbers in the adjoining districts of 
Gorakhpur and Basti; they are an agricultural caste, closely 
allied to the Lodhs and Kisans of other districts. Banias 
again are more numerous here than elsewhere in Oudh, but 
not to any remarkable extent and are far more prevalent in 
the Gorakhpur division. They belong chiefly to the 
Kasaundhan, Kandu and Agrahari sub-divisions. Bhars, who 
numbered 24,538 souls and are said to represent the old 
owners of the soil, are again more common here than in 
any other district in Oudh, but are far more frequently to be 
found in the Benares and Gorakhpur divisions to the east.- 
Here they are almost exclusively confined to the Akbarpur 
and Tanda tahsils, in which they take a higli place among 
the low caste cultivators. Ivumhars, of \vhom there were 
21,722, stand in the same numerical relation to the other 
Oudh districts as the Bhars and other castes already mention- 
ed. Many of them foMow their ancestral calling as potters, 
but their handicraft is in no ww remarkable, and the majority 
of them are engaged in husbandry. 

Other castes with more than 10,000 representatives apiece 
are, in numerical order, Dhobis, Nais, Gadariyas, Kayasths, 
Telis, Barliais, Kalwars, Lohai’s, Luni 5 ^as and Barais. These 
nre all found throughout Oudh, and none of tliem occur in 
imusually large numbers except perhaps the last, their total 
being only exceeded in Gonda of the Ondh districts and’ 
Gorakhpur and Basti elsewhere. They take the place of the 
Tambolis of other parts, their speciaP. avocation being the 
cultivation of pan. There are very few Tambolis in Fyzabad 
and almost all of them belong to tlie headqiiai-ters tabsil, 
■while the Barais predominate in Bika]yur. Properly the 
distinction between the two is that tine Barai grows pan and 
the Tamboli sells it, but this commonly disappears in practice. 
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The Bharbhiiiijas or Bhurjis, Goriyas^ Faqirs, Koris and 
Sonars have each more than 5,000 members. Of these the 
Goriyas alone call for special note as being more numerous 
than in any other district of the United Provinces ; they are 
found in all tahsils, but especially in the eastern parganas. 

They are a fishing and cultivating caste analogous to the 
Gonrhis of Bihar and are usually considered to be a subcaste 
of Mallahs, whom they generally resemble in their manners 
and customs. Of the 68 other castes found in this district 
very few are of any interest or importance. Hardly any occur 
in greater numbers than in any other parts of Ouclh, the 
principal exceptions being the Atits, Bhanreriyas and a few 
others who are more frequently met with in the eastern dis- 
tricts. The Atits numbered 1,847 persons— a figure which 
is quite insignificant as compared with those of the districts 
of Gorakhpur, Basti and Ghazipur. They are found both iii 
the Tan da and Bikapiir tahsils, wdiile many of them were 
onumerated in the adjoining district of Bara Banki. They 
seem closely to resemble the Saniwasi Faqirs, but several of 
them cultivate some patches of land, held rent-free, which 
have been granted to them by the proprietors. The Bhanre- 
riyas are found in equal numbers in Partabgarh and are 
astrologers, very similar to the Joshis of other districts. It is 
perhaps worthy of note that there were 39 GandhaiqDs in the 
district, a caste which is only found elsewhere in Benares, 

Mirzapur and Ghazipur; they are singers and dancers by 
profession, and not of a very reputable character. There 
were also 57 Tarmalis, a caste which only occurs in Pyzabad. 

They do not appear, however, to be properly entitled to such 
a distinction, as they are really but a subdivision of the 
Pasis and derive their name from their profession of extract- 
ing tari from the palm-tree. 

Turning to the Musalmans we find an almost equally Mm&lmmM 
large number of castes represented. According to the cepsus 
returns these numbered no less than 73, while in the case 
of 342 persons no caste was specified. The great majority 
are of very litfije importance and, as in the case of the 
Hindus, but few are remarkable either for their compara- 
tive rarity or any other’ reason. As usual, the Musalmans 
of Pyzabad are mainly fiiinnis, but owing to the selection 
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of the headquarters to\Mi for some time as the capital of 
the Ouclh Nawabs, it is only natural to find a larger number 
of Shias than in any other part of Oudh except Lucknow 
itself. The latter numbered 8,6*28 persons or over 6 per 
cent, of the Muhammadan population, which is probably a 
higher proportion than in any other district except Jaiinpur. 

The Julahas are the most numerous caste, amounting at 
the last census to 28,548 persons or 20*9 per cent, of the MusaL 
man population. Half of them belonged to the Tanda tahsil 
and the bulk of the remainder to Akbarpur. In this district 
they are still very largely engaged in their peculiar occupa- 
tion of weaving, the principal seats of this industry being 
Tanda, Akbarpur, Jalalpur, Nagpur aud Iltifntganj. As 
elsewhere, they have also largely betaken themselves to agri- 
gultore — a profession which they foOow with some success. 
Closely akin to them are the Behnas or Dhuiias, whose occu- 
pation is cotton carding. They numbered 12,036 souls or 
8*84 per cent, of the Musalioans and are more evenly distri- 
buted than, the Julahas, although most of them belong to 
the eastern parganas. 

Of the higher grades the Sliaikhs are as usual the most 
numerous, amounting to 20,189 vsonls or 14*8 per cent, of the 
Muhammadan population. The bulk of them reside in the 
Fyzabaci and Tanda tahsils. They comprise representatives 
of many subdivisions, the strongest being the Siddiqis, as is 
almost everywhere the case ; while next to them come 
Qnrreshis, and then at a. tong distance Farnqis, Ansaris and 
Abbasis, the last being only found in likbarpur, while tlie 
Faruqis are practically confined to Tanda. A fair number 
of Shaikhs hold land in the district, but their former posses- 
sions were to a great extent absorbed by different taluqdars, 
especially those of vSam’anpnr, a Shaikh estate which is now 
held by Saiyids. Pathans numbered 13,855 or 10*18 per 
cent, of the Musalmans. More are to be found in the 
Fyzabad tahsil than elsewhere, though there is a cousid ara- 
ble numbk’ in Tanda. The Pathans of this district are in 
few cases of any importance, and though they hold several 
properties, especially in the Tanda^ and Mangalsi parganas, 
the bulk of their ancestral possessions luis passed to others 
.and in most cases only subordinate rights remain. The chief 
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subdivisions are Ynsufzais and Lodis, bat Kakars, Glioris 
and seTeral others are to be found in small numbers. Con- 
verted Eajpiits totalled 9,858 souls, a by no means remark- 
able figure which is far exceeded both in Gonda to the north 
and Siiltanpur to the south. There are several Sarge land- 
owners of this class, but most of them are non-resident and 
belong to other districts, as for instance is the Eaja of Hasan- 
pur and his kinsmen of Maniarpur and Gangeo. The only 
resident talncjdar is the Bhale Snitan Khanzada of Deogaon. 

The chief clans are Biseiis, Chaiihans, Bais, Sakarwars, 

Bhale Sultans and Panwars. The Sakarwars are con- 
fined to the Akbarpiir and Tanda tahsils, as also are 
the Bachgotis and Panwars, while the Bisens belong mainly 
to Fyzabad and the Bhr^^e Sultans to pargana Khandansa, 
which adjoins their main territory in the Musafirlchana tahsi.1 
of Siiltanpur. 

The Saiyids, wdio numbered 7,430, which is a higher figure Saiyids. 
than in any other part of Oudh except Lucknow, are mnch 
more important, as among them, are some of the largest 
taluqdars of the district, and notably those of Pirpur. Most 
of the earliest Mnsalman settlers in Fyzabad seem to have 
been Saiyids, if the local traditions are to be believed, and 
Saiyid colonies are to be found in many places, especially in 
the two .eastern tahsils. One of the best known is that 
founded by the celebrated saint, Makhdum Ashraf of Easul- 
pur. There are very few Saiyids in Bikapur, but elsewhere 
they are evenly distributed. The chief subdivisions are*' the 
Eizwi, Husaini, Zaidi and Taqwi. The last belong mainly 
to Fyzabad, the Zaidis to Akbarpur and the Husainis to 
Tanda. There were also some 300 Kazimi Saiyids, almost 
all of wiiom were found in the Bikapur tahsil. 

Of the other Mnsalman castes, Faqirs, Darzis and Nais 
or Ha j jams had over 5,000 members apiece, while those with 
over 2,000 were Telis, Mughals, Qassabs, Bhais and Dafalis. 

These are all common to the other Oudh districts and 
their proportionate numbers are in no w^ay remarkable. 

The same may generally be said of^ the many other castes, 
most of whom have their Hindu counterparts. Actually the 
only caste peculiar to Fyzabad are the Mnsalman Tvaseras or 
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brass-makers, of whom there were 19 enumerated ; but the 
Hindu Kaseras are common enough in most districts. 

Owing to the large urban population, and also to the 
fact that considerable numbers of the inhabitants are engaged 
in industrial occupations the agricultural popitlation of the 
district does not predominate to the extent usual in Oudh. 
It amounted in all to 787,183 persons or 64'2 per cent. ; but 
although the occupations of the remainder are returned under 
other heads in a great number of instances the people so 
classified were engaged in agriculture as a subsidiary means 
of support.. How far this is so, it is impossible to state ; but 
very many of the w^eavers and others cultivate a small plot 
of land in addition to their regular calling. The industrial 
population was returned as 221,017 or 18 per cent. This 
was chiefly made up of some 77,500 persons employed in the 
preparation and supply of the articles of food and drink, and 
of 63,700 persons engaged in the manufacture of textile 
fabrics, chiefly the country cloth turned out in large quantities 
by the weavers of the Akbarpur and Tanda tahsils and else- 
where; the other chief industries w'ere those connected with 
glass and earthenwai'e, with 19,600 workers and dependants ; 
metals with 1-5,600: 'wood and cane and the like with 13,600, 
and leather with 8,000 persons. The professional popula- 
tion — a very wide term, extending from barristers and 
physicians to singers and religious mendicants — aceoimted 
for 1'7 per cent, the commercial population to only ’7 per 
cent. ; wdiile the remaining 15'4 per cent, came chiefly under 
the heads of personal and household services, .Grovernment 
employ and unskilled labour. 

The ordinary dialect of the people is the Awadhi form of 
eastern Hindi, gradually blending with the w'estern Bhoipuri 
form of Bihari, which is the common tongue of the eastern 
parganas. In Fyzabad and among the Musalmans generally 
the Urdu or Hindostani dialect of western Hindi is generally 
used. The census returns show that 68‘9 per cent, of the 
people speak Awadhi, 26T per cent. Bhojpuri and 4'8 per 
cent. Hindostani. The other languages are unimportant, and 
included English, Bengali, and Panjabi, all of which w'ere 
spoken by others than ’ natives ' of the district. The only 
remarkable feature, therefore, is the presence of Bhojpuri, 
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which does i^ot occur elsewhere in Oudh, and here is mainly 
eoiifined to the Birhar and Snrhiirpur parganas, altlioiigii 
there is no hard-and-fast linguistic boundary. The Bhojpuri 
found in Fyzabad is not pure as in Gorakhpur, although the 
vocabulary is generally the same.. Here it has not the 
varying forms and the recurring liquids of the Goraklipuri 
speech ; the diminutive adjectives are not so frequently heard, 
but the resemblance grows closer as we proceed eastwards. 

At the same time the speech is sufficiently distinct to be 
recognized as a separate dialect and is almost unintelligible 
to those who only know the tongue of the western districts 
of the provinces. 

There is but little indigenous literature, for, with the Litera- 
possible exception of Ajodhya, no place in the district has 
ever been a centre of learning or produced any one famous 
in the world of letters. Tulsi Das commenced the Ramayan 
at Ajodhya in 1574, and in later days several well-knowm 
authors came from this place, such as Ram Nath Purdhan, 
who wrote the Rani haleimi and other books in the middle of 
the last century, Umapati Tirbedi, a learned pandit wdio 
died in 1874, and others. Maharaja Man Singh was an 
author of some repute and collected round him several poets 
of local fame. There are no regular news-papers now pub- 
lished in the district : a have appeared from time to time, 
but the last expired in 1891. This was the Shams-i-Oudh, 
started in 1884, and issued by the Naraini Press, wdiich still 
exists. Others were the Ivhairkhwah-i-Oudh, started in 1883 
and continued for five years, and the Hamdard, published in 
1890 for one 3^ear only by the Nasiri Press, an institution 
belonging to Shaikh Samsam Ali, which is still in existence. 

The printing presses now merely execute job work ; the chief 
are those of E. Graham & Co., dating from 1896, and of the 
Maharaja of Ajodhya.. There are one or two others of more 
recent date, but less importance. The Fyzabad Gazette, an 
official publication in Persian and Nagri, issued by the 'dis- 
trict board, has a fortnightly circulation of about 1,800 copies, 
chiefly among village headmen ; it contains official notices 
and news, as well as a few articles on current topics. The 
only literary society is the Anjuman-i-Tahzib in the city of 
Fyzabad : this was started in 1875 for the promulgation of 
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knowledge and science ; but it mainly serves tbe purpose of 
a book and new^spaper club for iiaiives. There is an excel- 
lent library, dedicated to the memory of Maharaja Sir Man 
Singh, wdiich is largely used by both Europeans and natives; 
it contains a great number of books, particularly wmrks of 
reference and on Itidian and oriental subjects. Tlie Museum 
is a good specimen of a local institution of this nature. It 
was started about 1867, and the present building, which 
stands near the district courts, was erected three years later- 

Proprietors. The lands of Fyzabad are divided among a fe^v large and 
an immense number of small proprietors. The taluqdari 
system is very prominent, and nearly tbree-fonrths of the 
w’hole area is owmed by a small body of taluqdars : in this 
w’ay the district resembles the rest of Ondh, but at the same 
time it presents many distinctive features of its owm. An 
unusual proportion of the taluqdari land is lield in sub-settle- 
ment or by under-proprietors, while side by side with the 
taluqdari system is to be found a state of things which closely 
resembles 'that of the eastern districts of Azamgarh and Jaiin- 
pur, in w'hich much of the land is owmed in pattidari or other 
coparcenary tenure and generally in a state of extreme sub- 
division. One of the most remarkable features of the dis- 
trict is the extraordinary number of rnahals into wiiieh the 
villages are divided. This is especially the case in. the easte.rn 
and western parganas, and is due to the fact that formerly 
groups of villages rather than single villages were treated as 
an estate, so that at subsequent divisions of the property each 
Bliarer found himself in possession of, not one or two single 
villages, but separate shares in a much larger number. Thus 
in 1906 -the district contained in of! 2,848 revenue villages 
divided into no less than 10,487 rnahals; but the word mahal 
is also employed as denoting the wlnole area for which a 
single engagement is taken, and wdiich consequently may 
extend over a large number of villages. The total number 
of these estates was only 2,051, and as an illustration it may 
be noted that ..the vast property of the Mnliai^aja of Ajodhya 
consists of only eleven such rnahals. Again the Fhandansa 
pargana contains 128 villages divided into 1,575 rnahals, but 
- these constitute 664 separate estates. At the other end of 
the scale comes Amsin, with 194 villages and 542 rnahals 
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lield by only 65 persons or bodies.. The second most .notice-' 
able point is the extent to which subordinate temires have 
been gTanted, the total number being probably greater than 
of the rest of Oiidh put together. These facts render the 
work of the revenue administration and assessment far more 
intricate and laborious than elsewhere, and whatever evils or 
benefits may be supposed to flow from the accuniiilation of 
such mirhiplicity of superimposed interests in the soil, are 
doubtless to be found in this district. 

Of the total number of mahals, 6,333 were in 1905 held Tenure®, 
in taluqdari tenure, but of these no fewer than 2,T21, repre- 
senting 28 per cent, of the area, were held in subsettlement. 

The single zamindari mahals numbered 1,269, and those 
classed as joint zamindari 1,059. Of the 1,983 pattidari . 
mahals, 837 were held in the perfect, and the rest in the im- 
perfect, form of this tenure. That known as bhaiyachara is 
comparatively rare and is found in only 41 mahals, chiefly 
in the Majhaura and Surhurpur parganas. In addition, 555 
mahals owned by zamindars or coparcenary bodies were in rhe 
hands of subsettlement-holders. Of the remainder, 129 
mahals were revenue-free, ten were naziil property and eight 
owned by Government. Out of the whole area 71*4 per cent, 
is taluqdari, 7*5 per cent, zamindari, 18 per cent, owned by 
coparcenary bodies, 1*8 per cent, vazul or Government pro- 
I»erty, and 1*3 per cent, revenue-free. 

The largest proportion of the land is held by Eajpuis of proprie- 
various clans, this being generally the case throughout Ouclh. 

At the beginning of 1905 the district contained 2,051 separate 
estates, and of these 1,115 were owned by Eajputs, 366 by 
Brahmans, 286 by Musalmans, 87 by Kayasths, 34 by 
Kattris, 47 by Banias, 47 by Faqirs, Goshains and 
Bairagis, 15 by Kalwars, 13 by Eurmis, and the 
remaining 36 by Bhats, Kewats, Ahirs, Telis and others. 

These estates . vary greatly in size, and the figures 
are therefore somewhat misleading. A more propor- 
tionate view is obtained from the settlement figures of 
1895. At that time, of the whole taluqdari area, amounting 
in all to 793,630 acres, 49*94 per cent, w^as held by Eajpnts, 

26*37 per cent, by Musalmans, 23*63 per cent, by Brahmans^ 
and *16 per cent, by Eayasths. l^ha non-taluqdari area 
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amounted to 279,746 acres, and of tliis 53*04 per cent, was 
held by Eajpnts, 16*38 per cent, by Musalmans, 13*66 per 
cent, by Brahmans, 6*8 per cent, by Kayasths and 10*12 j>er 
cent, by others. There remains the revenne-free area of 
13,777 acres; more than half of this was held by Musalmans, 
and the greater part of the remainder by Brahmans, Bairagis 
and C4oshains. The landowing Rajpnts belong to many 
different clans. The most important of these are the Pal- 
wars in the east, the Bachgotis, Hajknmars and Gargbansis 
in the south and centre, and the Bais, Bisens and Chaxihans 
in the western parganas. Mention may also be made of the 
Surajbansis, who have a certain nmnber of villages in all’ the 
parganas of the Fyzabad and Akbarpiir tahsils except Man- 
galsi; Chandels in Majhanra and Tanda; Bha1e Saltans in 
Khandansa and Mangalsi; Barwars chiefly in Haveli Oiidh, 
and Panwars in Akbarptir and Tanda. Of the Musalmans 
Saiyids hold by far the largest share, mainly by reason of the 
fact that to them belong the Oarge properties of Pirpur, 
Samanpur and Bhadarsa. Shaikhs have many small estates 
in Mangalsi, Haveli Oudh, Khandansa and elsewhere; the 
Pathan and Mughal properties are chiefly in Tanda and 
Mangalsi; and those of the Khanzadas^ in Khandansa, 
Pachhimrath and Majhaura. 

A list of all the taluqdarg holding land in Fyzabad 
showing their caste and clan, the number of villages held by 
each, the parganas in which their estate is situated, and tl-xe 
revenue paid by each taluqa will be found in the appendix. 
These properties are 26 in number, although some of them 
have been further subdivided, this being especially the case 
with the Palwars. Many of the taliiqdars are non-resident, 
and frequently the bulk of their estates lies in other districts, 
especially in Sultanpur. Of the whole number, 15 are Ixeld 
by Rajputs, including six properties owned by Palwars, four 
by Bachgotis, four by Rajkumars and one by a Gargbansi ; 
one, the largest estate in the district, by a Brahman ; one, 
Rasuipnr, by a Kayasth and nine by Musalmans. The last 
include four Saiyid estates, one held by Shaikhs, three by 
Mnsalnian Bachgotis and one by a Musolman Bhale Sultan. 
An account of each of these taluqas, showing its history and 
.extent, will now be shortly given. There has been a slight 


decrease in the tajiuqdari area since the fii'st regular settle- 
ment, chiefly owing to the sale of the Baragaon estate 
formerly held by Eajkiiniars. 

By far the largest landowmer in the district is the A}odlsysv 
Maharaja of Ajodhya, a member of a family of Sakaklipi 
Brahmans who rose to great power and inflnence during the 
first half of the nineteenth century. Their history is inti- 
mately connected wdtii that of this district and of all the 
eastern Oiidh, but the rise of the family may be here briefly 
traced. According to their records one Sadasukh Pathak held 
the office of Chaudhri in Bhojpur, and after the rlefetit of 
Shuja-iid-daula his son, Gopal Earn, left his home and settled 
in the village of Eandnagar in pargana Amorha in Basti about 
the end of the eighteenth century. This manfo son, Purandar 
Ram Pathak, crossed the river and married into the family 
of Sadhai Earn, a Misr Brahman and zamindar of Palia in 
this district. Pie had five sons, Bakhtawar Singh, Sheodin 
Singh, Inchlia Singh, Darshan Singh and Debi Parshad 
Singh, all of whom became men of considerable note. The 
eldest commenced life as a trooper in the Bengal Cavalry and 
when serving at Lucknow attracted the notice of Saadat ’Ali 
Khan, under whom he became a risaldar in the Ouclh service. 
Subsequently, Hy the favour of Ghazi-iid-din Haidar, he 
acquired the title of Eaja, which vras afterwards made heredi- 
tary by Muhammad Ali Shah. He established himself at 
Mahdauna, where he acquired 54 villages formerly held by 
the Bais of Sohwal and Euru. Bakhtaw^ar Singh in 182T 
summoned his younger brother, Darshan Singh, to court, and 
the latter soon received the command of a regiment. In 1822 
Darshan Singh v^as appointed chakladar of Salon and 
Baiswara, and five years later he became nazim of Sultanpiir 
and Fyzabad. In 1842 he obtained charge of Gonda and 
Bahraicli, but his conduct thei-e in connection with his pur- 
suit of the Eaja of Balramptir into Nepal, led to his dismissal 
and imprisonment, and to the resumption in direct manage- 
ment of Mahdauna. Darshan Singh w^as very, soon, how^ever, 
released from confinement and the Mahdauna estate w^as 
restored to Eaja Bakhtawar SingH. Soon after, in 1844, the 
former died at Ajodhya, leaving three sons, Eaghubar Dayal 
Singh, Eamadin Singh !ind Hanuman Singh, afterwards 
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kiiowi) as Man Singh. The last was appointed nazim of 
Daryabacl Eiidanli in 1843 and obtained the title of Eaja 
Bahadur for capturing the rebel Eaja of Srirajpur in Bara 
Baiiki. In 1847 he subdued Harpal Singh, the Gargbansi of 
Khapradih, and in 1855 he apprehended the notorious bandit, 
.Fagannath Chaprasi, In the same year Eaja Balditawar 
Singh* died, leaving a will in favour of hiis nephew and adopted 
son, Man Singh. The family property had by this time been 
very largely increased. The Ea-ja of Mahdauna had swallow- 
ed up the estates of the Surajbansis in parganas Haveli and 
Amsin ; in 1816 the Gargbansi estate in Pachhimrath had been 
absorbed in a similar fashion ; in 1825 forty villages belonging 
to the Upaddhya Brahmans of the same pargaiia had been also 
included in the taluqa? and in 1843 he acquired the property 
of the Biseng in Mangalsi and Pachhimrath. In May, 1857, 
Man Singh, who had been deprived of the bulk of his estates 
at the first settlement, was arrested at Byzabad for default 
of payment of revenue, but he was released in June, that he 
might protect the European women and children from tlie 
rebels. He received into his fort at Shahganj 29 fugitives and 
escorted them in safety to the Ghagra ; but subsequently he 
wavered l)etween allegiance to t1ie Britisli and adoption of the 
rebel cause. After the final capture of Lucknow his conduct 
drew tlie attention of the rebels, wiio besieged him in Shah- 
ganj until he was relieved by Sir Ho]>e Grant in July, 1858. 
Prom that time he zealously exerted liimself in the restora- 
tion of order, and fof this and his other services he was 
rew^arded with tlie title of Maharaja, a remission of all the 
revenue balances due on his estates which were restored to 
him in 1858, and the grant of tlie lai’ge confiscated talnqa 
of the Bisen Raja of Gonda. In after years he acted as tim 
•representative of the Oudh taluqdars and took a prominent 
part in the administration of the .province, being eliiefly dis- 
tinguished for the part he played in the “ Oudh compromise.’' 
In 1869 he w^as created a Knight Commander of the Star of 
India. He died at the age of fifty in 1870, a year which saw 
the decease of both of his brothers. He left his property by 
will to his widow, Maharani Siibhao Kunwar, for her use 
until such time as she should elect a successor Lum among . 
the members of the family. ■ The estate was taken under 
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direct luaiiagernent under tlie Taliiqdars’ Relief Act and so 
remained until 1880. In 1875 the Maliarani recognized 
heir Lai Triloki Nath Singh, the son of Eaghnbar Dayal ; bat 
the succession was disputed and after protracted litigation was 
decided in favour of tlie present Raja Rartab Narain Singh, 
the grandson of Man Singh by his daughter, who married 
Narsingh Narain Singh of Ajodhya. The title of Maharaja 
Bahadur had been granted as a personal distinction to Eajct. 

Man Singh in 1859 ; that of Maharaja was conferred on the 
present Raja in 1887. The name of the estate wm changed 
fi'ora iMalidauna to Ajodhya in 1890, and in 1895 the Maha- 
raja was made a Knight Commander of the Indian Empire. 

The taluqa was made over to the Maharaja at his succession 
in 1880 free of debt, but since that time it has not been welt 
managed and owing to this and to further litigation is now 
very heavily encumbered. It compidses an immense number 
of villages both in this district and elsewhere. In Gonda the 
Maharaja holds the Bisharnbarpur and Tnlsipur estates, con- 
sisting of 232* villages and portions of 49 others. In Sultam 
pur he owns 43 villages and three pattis, known as the 
Bharthipur estate ; in Bara Bank! 13 villages and two pattis, 
and in Lucknow two villages.. Tlie property in this district- 
comprises no less than 360 wdiole villages and parts of 65 
others. Of these 150 villages and 26 pattis form the Mah- 
danna estate in pargana Pachhimrath ; 70 villages and 2:^» 
pattis, known as the Tandanli property, are^ in Amsin ; 62 
villages, known as Raipur, are in Mangalsi; 68 villages and 
14 pattis in Haveli Oudh, these constituting the Baretha 
estate; seven villages, including Paikanli, belong to Khan- 
dansa; and three villages and two pattis he in Majhaura. 

The wdiole is assessed at Rs. 2,51,548. 

The chief landholders of the southern parganas belong 
to the great Bachgoti clan of Rajputs, who occupy so strong taiuqns 
-a position in the Sultanpur district to the south. No less than 
eleven taluqdars of various branches to this clan liold land i)! 
Eyzabad, and in several instances their possessions are very 
extensive. Their history^ illustrated by their several 
pedigrees, w^ill be found in the volume on Sultanpur, to whieli 
•district they properly bebng, althongh at an early date they 
spread into Fyzabad and Partabgarh, and rapidly acquired «a 
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position of great power and importance Bariar Sah, a 
Cliauhan who fled into Ondli in 1248 and founded this clan, 
is said to have had four sons, but we are here only concerned 
with the youngest, Eaja Singh, and his descendants, Tliis 
man had three sons, Ishri Singh, from whom came the talnq- 
dars of Nanemau, Meopnr and Dera, known as Eajknniars ; 
Blip Singh, wdiose descendants hold Hasanpur, Gangeo, 
Eiirwar, Maniarpur, Bhiti, Khajurahat and Samrathpiir ; 
and Chakarsen Singh, the ancestor of the powerful house of 
Patti Bilkhar in Partabgarh. 

Eighth in descent from Ishri Sngh came one Bijai 
Chand, whose eldest son was Harkaran Deo; one of his 
devscendants, Kirat Sah, crossed the Gumti and established a 
colony of Eajkumars at Nanemaii on the river bank, in par** 
gana Aldemau. Here his family increased and multiplied and 
the numbers of share-ho?ders in the estate have greatly sw^el- 
!ed, resulting in minute subdivision, small profits and heavy 
encumbrances. The Nanemaii taluqa is in reality a co- 
parcenary property. The sanad was conferred on Babn Sitia 
Bakhsh as head of the family : he engaged at the summary 
settlement for 73 villages, but much of this was sold in con- 
sequence of debt, and for a time the estate was taken under 
direct management. He was succeeded by his son, Babu 
Ambika Bakhsh, the present taluqdar. The property in Sul- 
tanpiir comprises 14 villages and 21 pattis of pargana Alde- 
mau, and in this district, 13 whole villages and parts of three 
others in Majhaura, known as the Narharpnr estate, and the 
Aheta property of six villages and six pattis in Akbarpur ; the 
whole is assessed at Es. 9,466 in Eyzabad and Ks. 10,820 in 
Sultanpnr. The taluqdar resides at ilSTarharpur., 

The second son of Bijai Chand was Jit Eai, and from his 
elder son, Madhokar Sah, come the taliiqdars of Meopnr, a; 
village also on the Gumti in Aldemau. Eive generations later 
came Dal Singh, who flourished about 1760 and held a pro- 
perty of 66 villages. His elder son was Zalim Singh, who 
occupied a prominent position in local history and ruled 
Meopnr for many years. He had five sons and during his 
lifetime made a distribution of his property betw^een them.' 
In 1809 he and his kinsmen fought with the Eaja of Dera 
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and the Palwars of Birhar for the possession of Masora in 
the Birhar pargana ; the Dera Eajknmars won the day, and 
Zalim Singh and his three elder sons, Sangram Singh, 
Siibhao Singh and Pahlwan Singh, were killed. The con- 
flict was renewed seven months later, and then Sarabdawan 
Singh, the son of Sangram Singh, achieved snccess and for a 
time retained the village. The subsequent, history of the 
taliiqa is mainly a record of quarrels between the various 
sharers. Sangram Singh had another son, Ranjit Singh, 
whose son wns Siidisht !Narain Singh, Snbhao Singh’s 
descendants lost their possessions and have now only sub- 
ordinate rights in a few villages. Pahlw'an Singh left three 
sons, whose descendants own Meopnr Dahla. Zorawar Singh, 
the fourth son, died without issue; and the descendants of 
Sagriawan S'ingh, the youngest son of Zalim Singh, -have now 
no land, their villages having been absorbed by Meopnr 
Dahla, When Zorawar Singh died, Sarabdawan and 
Sudisht Narain quarrelled with the sons of Pahlwan Singh 
about his share ; they agreed to decide the matter by arbitra- 
tion, and at the meeting Fateh Bahadur, the second of the 
three brothers, murdered the rival claimants in cold blood. 

The crime occurred in British territory, and consequently 
the three brothers were outlawed. Sheoraj Singh, the eldest, 
was hunted down and slain at Amda in Birhar ; Fateh Baha- 
dur died in jail at Jaunpiir; and Eaghubar Dayal remained 
a fugitive till his death a few years after. 

Sudisht Narain Singh had obtained as his share the estate Meopnr 
of Meopnr Dhaurua, the latter being a village now in Akbar- 
pur, and this passed to his sons, TJdresh Singh and Chandresh" 
Singh. The former was succeeded by Indrasen Singh, and 
the latter by his sons, Ugansen Singh, Obitrasen Singh and 
Mitrasen Singh. Ghitrasen Singh has since been succeeded 
by his son, Someshwar Prashad Singh, a minor. The share 
of Chandresh Singh has been under the management of fhe 
Court of "Wards since November, 1901. The whole property 
is a large and A^aluable estate, comprising, in addition to 65 
villages and 41 pattis in xydemau of Sultanpur, 62 villages ancl 
parts of 60 others in this district, assessed at Es. 38,300. Of 
the latter, 32 villages an'd 22 pattis lie in pargana Akbarpur ; 

. , ^ d-azetteer of ..Baltaiiptir,: p. 83. ^ 
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IS villages and 21 pattis, known as the Chitai-patti estate, in 
Majhaiira, 14 villages and 13 pattis in Tanda; two villages 
and four pattis in Surhiirpur ; and the single village of 
Chirkitaha in Anisin. In addition to these several villages 
have been purchased in the Azamgarh and Jaunpur districts. 

Umresh Singh, the son of Sarabdawan Singh, obtained 
as his share the taluqa known as Meopiir Baragaon. His 
elder bi'other was Jagdeo Singh, who became a Mnsalman 
under the name of Husain A\i. He then abdicated his pro- 
perty in favour of Umresh Singh and betook himself to 
IVzabad, where he lived in receipt of an allowance of 
Es. 4,000 a year from the estate. The property originally 
consisted of 38 villages in Surhurpnr, all acquired since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. It disappeared, how- 
ever, soon after the first regular settlement, for the whole 
estate, which had become hopelessly embarrassed by reason 
of mismanagement and extravagance, wias sold by a decree 
of the civil court in 1875. The villages constituting this 
taluqa at the time of sale lay in Ak])arpur, Majhanra and 
Surhnrpur, the village of Baragaon from which it derived its 
name being in the last-mentioned pargana. It consisted in 
all of 21 villages and three pattis in this district, and was sold 
village by village, the principal purchasers being Kliattris. 

Of this three sons of Pahlw^an Singh, two left issue. 
Sheoraj Singh had a son, Ishraj Singh, who again had two 
sons, Eamdeo Singh and Chandrabali Singh. Fateh Bahadur 
had two sons, Lallii Sah and Abhai Dat. Their estate is 
known generally by the name of Meopnr Dahla and a joint 
sanad was given to Ishraj Singh and Lallu Sah; the two 
branches, however, had frequent disputes and a private 
partition was effected,. Both properties are heavily encum- 
bered, that of Ishraj Singh being in the wmrse plight. The 
bulk of the estate lies in pargana Aldemau of Sultanpur, but 
the taluqdars hold a few villages in this district. Babu Lalln 
Sah owns the Gopipur and Baramadpur properties of three 
vi,llages and two pattis in Akbarpur, assessed at Rs. 2,876. 
Babu Nageshwar Bakhsh Singh, the successor of Eamdeo 
Singh, held the YarM estate of one whole village and parts 
of nine others in Akbarpur, paying Es. 3,965 in revenue, till 
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1904, when the property was sold by auction under a decree 
of the civil court. 

From Jio Narain, the third son of Bijai Cband, the Eaj-Berar. 
kumar taluqdars of Dera are descended. Their history and 
the account of their constant fights with the house of Meopnr 
are told in the Sultanpin* volume and need no recapitulation.'^ 

The famous Eaja Eustam Sah obtained the sanad for the 
■estate, which passed at his death in 1877 to his nephew, Eaja 
Eudra Partab Sah, the present taluqdar. The bulk of the 
property lies in pargana Aldemau of Sultanpur, but the 
Eaja owns a large number of villages in this district also. 

In return for his loyal conduct during the mutiny Eustam 
Sah obtained the confiscated estate of Man Jadubanspur in 
pargana Haveli, which formerly belonged to Eaja Jai Lai 
Singh, the son of Darshan Singh, the Kurmi, who was 
hanged at Lucknow' in 1859 for having taken a prominent 
|)art in the rebellion and in the murder of the Sitapiir 
fugatives. Another estate in this district, known as Aurang- 
abad, in the parganas of Amsin and Tanda, belongs to the 
Eaja of Dera, having been acqnhed from the Barwars in 
1813 after a severe fight at Eajapur, in which Madho Singh 
of Dera was victorious. Altogether the Eaja owns 69 villages 
and parts of 121 others in this district. In pargana Haveli 
Oodh his estate of Man Jadubanspur consists of 24 villages 
and 15 pattis; in Akbarpur he holds the Atdih property of 
19 villages and 11 pattis ; in Surhurpur nine villages 'and 
38 pattis, known as Birman; in Tanda four villages; in 
Majhaura four villages and 56 pattis, under the name of 
Eamnagar Dera and Mangapatti, and in Amsin the Ankari- 
pur estate of. nine villages and one patti. The whole is 
assessed at Es. 53,752. The Eaja resides at Dehra on the 
Gumti in Sultanpur. 

The other taluqdars who claim descent from Barfar Easanpiir. 
Singh and hold property in this district retain the ancient 
name of Bachgoti. As already mentioned, they trace their 
descent to Eup Singh, the second son of Eaj Singh. This 
man had two grandsons, Jai Chand and Pirthipat Singh, 

From the former come the great KhanzaSa family of Hasan- 
pur and its branch known as Maniarpur. The history of the 

* Gazetteer of Sultaripiit, p. 84. 
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Hasanpur estate and its Miihamniadan Eajas belongs pro-* 
perly to Sultanpur, and reference may be made to the 
account given in the volume on that distiiet.^^' The sanad 
was conferred on Baja Khairat Ali Khan, wlio succeeded his 
brother, Husain Ali Khan, who had taken a conspicuous part 
in the mutiny. The former died in 1869 and was followed 
by his son, Muhammad Ali Khan, the father of the present 
Eaja Muhammad Mahdi Ali Khan, wdio succeeded to the 
estate in 1895. His property in this, district is very small 
and comprises the small estate of Palia Partab in pargana 
Pachhimrath, consisting at the present time of tw^o whole 
villages and a portion of one other, paying a revenue of 
Es. 1,630. 

The history of Maniarpur' is closely connected with that 
of Hasanpur. The taluqa was founded by Darya Khan, 
nephew of Bahadur Khan of Hasanpur. At his death about 
1743 the property was divided among his sons and brothers; 
but most of the separate estates were re-united by his elder 
son, Eoshan Zaman Khan, who died in 1818 in possession 
of a vast property. His brother, Basawan Khan, succeeded 
him and in 1821 left the property to his widow ; till 1866 
Maniarpur was nominally held by women, although, as 
recorded by Sir William Sleeman, it was generally in the 
hands of the revenue officials of the day.t In 1866 Babu 
Akbar Ali Khan obtained the property by will from Bibi 
Sughra, but he died three years later, and was followed by 
his widow, Bibi Ilahi Khanam, who held the taluqa till het 
death in 1889. Long litigation ensued between Bibi Amat-xil- 
Katima, the eldest daughter of Akbar Ali Khan, and Cxhularn 
Husain, his nephew and son-in-law. The former was suc- 
cessful, but a fresh suit has been instituted by the Eaja of 
Hasanpur and is still pending. The portion of the estate 
lying in this district comprises the Paroma property of three 
yillages and one patti in Pachhimrath, assessed at Es. 3,460. 

Another branch of the Hasanpur house is known as 
Gangeo, and was founded by one Wazir Khan. This descend., 
ed to Jahangir Bakhsh, who obtained the sanad, and from 
him the taluqa has passed to the present owner, Muhammad 

* Gazetteer of Sultanpur, p, 88 . t Tonr in Oude, I, 142. 
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Abdur-Eahman Khan. Most of the property lies in the 
Sultanpiir district, but the taluqdar also owns the estate of 
Samadabad Shahpur, consisting of three villages in Majhaiira 
.and one village and one patti in Birhar. The latter were 
obtained in the beginning of the nineeenth century when the 
Pathan Chaudhris of Chahora placed themselves under the 
protection of the Ha-sanpur Khanzadas, with the usual con- 
sequence of losing their estates. The taluqdar resides at 
Gango in Sultanpiir. 

From Pirthipat Singh, the younger grandson of Eiip Kurwar. 
Singh, comes the family of Kurwar and its brandies. The 
history of Kurwar also belongs to the Sultanpur district ; but 
tlie -Kaja has a large property in Fyzabad. The sanad for 
the estate was conferred on Eaja Madho Partab Singh, the 
son of Tshri Singh, hot he died without issue and left his 
widow, Eani Kishan Nath Kiinwar, in possession. She 
adopted the present Eaja, Partab Bahadur Singh, the son of 
zamindar of Walipur, who is descended from Babu Drigpal 
Singh, a younger brother of Ishri Singh, and left him the 
estate at her deatli in 1885. The propeiisy w’as for a long 
time under direct management, having been taken over as an 
encumbered estate in 1871 and being afterwards managed by 
Court of Wards during tlie minority of the present Eaja till 
its release in October 1897. Although originally much in- 
debted, it was handed over in a flourishing condition. The 
Eaja now owms 64 villages and four pattis in the Miranpur 
and Baraunsa parganas of Sultanpur, while his possessions 
in this djistrict comprise the Hathgaon estate of twenty 
wliole villages and parts of eight others in the pargana of 
Pachhimrath; Morapara in Majhaiira, consisting of fourteen 
villages and seven pattis; and the Sarwa property of three 
villages and three pattis in Amsin. The Fyzabad portion 
of the taluqa is assessed at Es. 26,677. 

Kurwar had originally belonged to an elder branch of the BMti 
same family, but this had died out. A younger branch 
founded by Man Singh, ninth in discent 'from Pirthipat 
Singh, had established itself at Bhiti in pargana Majliaura, 
his portion as a younger son consisting of 27 small villages 
known as Eanipur-Bhiti. This descended to his son, Nand 
Bahadur, and afterwards to the latter’k son, Shankar Singh. 
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This man had five sons, of whom two died without issue. 
The eldest surviving son, Snkhraj Singh, is said to have made 
away with the four widows of Haniir Singh, the last Eaja of 
Kurwar, and his son, Ishri Bakhsh, was elected Eaja by the 
clansman in place of his father, as a protest against his 
crime. Bariar Singh, the fourth son of Shankar Singh, 
retained Bliiti as his share, and rising high in favour of the 
nazim, Eaja Darshan Singh, lost no opportunity of incr'easing 
his power and possessions. He acquired a property then 
paying a revenue of Es. 80,000 and retained this estate till 
1825. In the following year he lost the whole of this, owing 
to default of pa 3 Tnent, at the hands of the nazim, Wilayat 
Ali Khan. Two years later the Khajurahat estate of 26 
villages was restored, while the rest was held under direct 
management. This state of things continued till 1836, when 
Mirza Abdulla Beg made over the entire properties of Bhiti 
and Khajurahat to Babu Harpal Singh, the Garbansi chief- 
tain of Khapradih. Bariar Singh then fled to the British 
territories, where he soon afterwards died. In 1838 Darshan 
Singh restored the state to Jai Datt Singh and Abhai Datt 
Singh, the sons of Bariar Singh, and large additions were 
subsequently made to them, including the Bhualpnr property 
in Tanda, which had fonnerly belonged to Brahman zamin- 
dars, and was handed over to the Bachgotis in 1849. Seven 
years previously Jai Datt Singh acquired Tema and other 
villages in Amsin after a great fight at Tejapur with Eaja 
Eustam Sah of Dera. In 1852 the two brothers divided the 
property, the elder receiving Bhiti and the younger Khaju- 
rahat. Jai Datt Singh received the sanad for Bhiti and 
managed the estate admirably till his death, when it passed 
to his son, Babu Ugra Datt Singh. The latter lias been 
succeeded by his young son. Udaibhan Partab Singh, the 
present owner. The Bachgotis of Bhiti figured prominently in 
the history of the district during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. On one occasion Bariar Singh attacked and 
defeated the Garbansis, slaying their notorious chief, Nihal 
Singh; on another occasion he allied himself with Babu 
TJdresh Singh of Meopur-Dhaurua and defeated Eaja Eustam 
Sah of Dera in a fight about the village of Hechupur. He 
was also constantly at war with the officials, and between 
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1805 and 1852 Bliiti was besieged on five different occasions. 

The taluqa, which lies wholly within this district, excepting 
a portion of the village of Binaikpur in Siiltanpur, now 
consists of the Bhiti estate, comprising 27 w^hole villages and 
47 pattis in Majhaiira, and six villages and three pattis in 
Tanda; the Beni Gaddopiir property of 18 villages and 11 
pattis in Pachhimrath ; the Narainpnr estate of six villages 
and two pattis in Plaveli Oiidh; and the mahal of Dewapnr, 
including three villages and one patti in Ainsin. The whole 
is assessed at Es. 40,189 and is managed by Babn ilahendra 
Datt Singh of Ehajorahat. The minor tahiqdar resides at 
Bhiti with his mother, Babuain Janki Kiinwar. 

The taluqa of Khajurahat was first acquired together Khajura- 
vdth several other estates in Pachhimrath and Haveli by 
Diiniapat Singh, the eldest son of Shankar Singh of Bhiti 
during the reign of Slnija-ud-danla after his defeat at Buxar ; 
but on the return of the Nawab the Babu was deprived of all 
these new acquisitions. Khajurabat wars regained in 18*27, as 
already narrated, by Bariar Singh and sul:)sequently passed to 
his son, Abhai Datt Singh. This man obtained the sanad for 
the taluqa which passed at his death to his son, Mahendra Datt 
Singh, the present tahiqdar. His younger brother, Indra 
Datt Singh, obtained as his share the estate of Sanaiira. The 
latter now manages the Khajurahat estate, while his elder 
brother takes charge of Bhiti on behalf of his young cousin. 

The owners are, like their father, highly respected and rank 
among the best of the smaller taluqdars. The taluqa was 
formed in much the same way as Bhiti, and in 1850 was 
increased by the addition of the Mahripiir estate in Tanda, 
which was taken from the Bais of Maliaw^an. The propeily 
at present consists altogether of 47 villages and parts of 35 
others. Babu Mahendra Datt Singh owns 32 villages an^ 21 
pattis in Pachhimrath ; the Bairipur estate of one village and 
two pattis in Amsin ; and two villages of the Bhadokhar estate 
in Haveli Oudh. Babu Tndra Datt Singh owns the Sanaura 
property of two villages in Pachhimrath, five villages and six 
pattis in Tanda, and the remaining two villages ond two 
pattis of Bhadokhar in Haveli. The Kharagpur properly of 
three villages and four pattis in Majhaura is held Jointly by 
the two brothers who reside at Bhiii and Khajurabat. 
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The youngest son of Shankar Singh of Bhiti was Babii 
Jhabbar Singh, who obtained as his share the estate of 
Samrathpur in Paohhimratli and in pargana Baraunsa of 
Sultanpur. This man received the sanad for the tahiqa and 
• was succeeded by his son, Maheshwar Parshad Singh, and 
then by Babu Hardatt Singh, after whom it passed to his 
brother, Jagannath Bakhsh Singh. The latter died in 1894 
and the estate is now held by his widow, Babuain Subhraj 
Kmiwar, and will eventually come into the possession of the 
Eaja of Eurwar. The taluqa is, however, very heavily en- 
cumbered. It consists of 26 villages and five pattis in the 
Baraunsa and Mira-npur parganas of Siiltanpiir, and in addi- 
tion comprises the Eeona estate of eleven whole villages 
and part of one other in pargana Pachhimrath assessed at 
Es. 11,765. The owner resides at Walipur in the Siiltanpiir 
district. 

The Gargbansis are one of the oldest Eajput clans in the 
district. They claim descent from one Garag Muni, a holy 
man who is said to have been summoned to Ajodhya by 
Vikramaditya or, according to another accoiinfc, by Eaja 
Basrath. Plis descendants settled in pargana Haveli, where 
they acquired four estates, known as Halwara, Kusmaha, 
Firozpur and Sarethi. These were retained by the family till 
1816, when their lands were absorbed into the Malidauna 
taluqa. A branch of the. family, however, acquired large 
estates elsewhere. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century one Paroti Singh was the owner of the two villages' of 
Sihipur and Ivhapradih in Pachhimrath, his property yield- 
ing a rent-roll of about Es. 1,500. He had two sons, Ganga 
Prasad, who obtained as his share Khapradih, and Nihal 
Singh, who held the othet half, of the estate. The latter was 
in 1621 appointed manager of the large taluqa of Maniarpiir 
which was then held by Bibi Sughra, the daughter of Basawan 
Khan, and from that time he began to increase the number 
of hie followers from his own clan and in time ousted his 
mistress and. took possession of the estate. In so doing he 
incurred the displeasure of Eaja Barshan Singh, who in 1832 
held the contract for the 'district; the latter instigated Babu 
Bariar Singh of Bhiti to attack Nihal Singh, with the result 
that the Gargbansi leader was killed. Thereupon the struggle 
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was taken up by tlie descendants of Ganga Prasad, whose son, 
Sheo Sewak, had three sons, Sheoambar Singh, Hobdar Singh 
and Harpal Singh. The last applied for aid to Lucknow and 
a considerable force was sent to his assistance ; but as Bariar 
Singh had been secretly reinforced by the nazim, the troops 
retired from the contest. In the meantime, however, the 
Gargbansis had largely increased their property at the 
expense^of Maniarpiir, and in 1834, w^hen Darshan Singh was 
superseded in the contract by another nazim, Harpal Singh 
recovered ])ossession of the estate, though it was still 

nominally held in the name of Bibi Siighra. In 1838 Darshan 
Singh returned to the district and Harpal Singh was forced to 
retire. The property was taken under direct management 
until 1845, when Man Singh succeeded to the contract and 
again placed Maniarpur under his jurisdiction. The next year 
after having collected the greater part of tlie revenue, he made 
over the estate to Plarpal and Sheombar Singh, but put Bibi 
Sughra into confinement and plundered her remaining posses- 
sions. The Gargbansis then extended their raids into 
pargana Aldernau, and there they came into contact wdth 
the Bajkumars. A fight ensued in which Sheoambar Singh 
and Hobdar Singli were killed, and Harpal Singh fled to 
Kliapnidih. Bibi Sughra escaped to Lucknow, and obtained 
an order restoring her to her property, while the military 
authorities received orders to sieze or destroy Harpal Singh. 
The troops Mrere under the direction of Man Singh, who pro- 
ceeded against the Gargbansi stronghold. There are two 
conflicting statements as to what then happened, but both 
agree in saying that Harpal Singh was then seriously ill. 
The one version narrates that Harpal Singh w^as killed in the 
defence of his fort, while according to the other he was 
inveigled into a conference under promise of safety and was 
murdered in cold blood by the attendants of the nazim. At 
all events the fort w^as seized and plundered and the estate 
taken under direct management. In 1847 Man Singh was 
superseded as nazim by Wajid Ali Khan, who was bidden 
to restore Bibi Sughra to Maniarpur and at the same time 
handed over Sihipur to Eaghunath Kunwar, the eldest sur- 
viving widow of Nihal Singh, and Khapradih to Earn Sarup, 
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the son of Sheoambar Singh. Both these properties included 
a considerable proportion of Maniarpur. 

Taturain Eaghunath Kiinwar continued to hold Sihipur 
till annexation and obtained the samd for the taluqa. In 1877 
she executed a deed of gift in favour of her brother’s son,. 
Tliakur Bisheshwar Bakhsli Singh, a Bais. She was there- 
upon sued by a younger widow, Thakurain Eamanand 
Xunwar, and also by Earn Sarup Singh, and eventually the 
deed of gift was cancelled by a decree of the Privy Council 
on the ground that the widows had only a life-interest, wdiile 
the legal heir was declared to be Earn Samp Singh. ^ The- 
Thakurain had become heavily indebted, and in 1886 the 
Baiik of Ifpper India obtained leave for execution of a decree 
against the estate which was entrusted to the deputy comniis- 
siciier as receiver. The debts were subsequently liquidated,, 
but the property remained under the management of the 
Court of Wards. In 1891 Eaghunath KunW'ar died; more 
litigation ensued on the part of Bisheshwau- Bakhsli Singh, 
and it was not till 1896 that a decree of the civil court w-as 
obtained declaring the owner of Ivhapraclih to be the proprie- 
tor of Sihipur. Earn Samp of Khapradih w^as succeeded by 
liis son, Anand Bahadur Singh, wdio also died in 1890 without 
lieirs. Both estates are now held by Thakurain Sri Earn 
Kunwar, the widow- of Anand Bahadur, whom she succeeded 
in Khapradih. Sihipur subsequently came into her posses- 
sion, as above noted, in default of any male heirs in the direct , 
line. They together comprise 140 whole villages and parts of 
71 others in this district, and 57 villages and 46 portions in 
Sultanpur, the former paying a ‘ revenue of Es. 67,690. The 
Sihipur estate consists of 36 villages and 35 pattis in Pachhim- 
rath; the Dalippur property of 37 villages and one patti in 
Amsin ; the Tharia estate of nine villages and one patti in 
Majhaura and the single village of Sakrauli in Haveli Oudh. 
Khapr’adih includes 30 villages and 24 pattis in Pachhimrath ; 
the Bangaon estate of 18 villages and eight pattis in Majhaura ; 
the J agdispur property of six villages and two pattis in Amsin ; 
Pakharpur and another village in Surhurpur, and the single 
village of Mansapitf in Akbarpur. The Thakurain resides at 
IQiapradih and has a good Bouse in Pyzabad. 

* Indian Law Eeports, Calcutta, VIII, 769. 
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The Bhale Sultans, who are so numerous in the adjoin- Beogaon. 
ing parganas of Isauli and Jagdispiir in Sultanpur, have but 
one taluqdari estate in this district, and that is held by a 
Musalmaii. According to their history, which is recorded in 
the Sultanpur volume, the founder of the clan, one Eai 
Barar, a Bais of Daundia Khera, had four sons, from wdiom 
come the various families of Bhale Sultans.^ The youngest 
of these was Baram Deo, who established himself in the 
village of Deogan on the Gumti in Ehandausa. His son, 

Palhan Deo, became a Musalman, and his Khanzada descend- 
ants managed to acquire a large estate. Fifth, in descent 
from Palhan Deo came Munnu Khan, whose two sons were 
Muba-rah Khan and Pahar Khan : from the former come the 
taluqdars of Mahona and Unchgaon in Sultanpur, and from 
the latter the house of Deogaon in this district. The taluqdar 
of Deogaon was styled Eaja till 1850, when Eaja Bhure Khan 
was ejected for ill-treatment of bis tenantry and his property 
made over to Jamshed Ali Khan, the son of his brother, Azam 
Ali Khan. This man obtained the sanad for the talnqa, but 
his property at his death passed to his father, Azam Ali Khan, 
who held the estate for many years. -He was succeeded by 
his second son, Mustafa Ali Khan, who is locally styled Eaja. 

His property lies partly in this district and partly in Sultan- 
pur : in the latter he owns four villages and three pattis, and 
also, conjointly with Mumtaz Ali Khan, the Makhdiimpur 
estate of seven villages and four pattis in Isauli and Jagdis- 
pur; his Fyzabad possessions lie in the Khandansa pargana^ 
and comprise ten villages paying a revenue of Es. 9,366. 

The predominant Eajput clan in the east of the district 
is the Palwar, and among its members are several taluqdars. ware. 
The Palwars are said to have been Sombansis and to have 
come from Pali in 1305 Sambat ; but whether this place is 
the town of that name in Hardoi or the village of Pali in 
Partabgarh is uncertain. Their leader was one* Prithraj, 
otherwise known as Mardeo or Bhardeo, and he settled in 
Eannupur near Bandipur of pargana Surhurpur, where, in 
accordance with the usual tradition, he took service under the 
Bhars, whom he afterwards supplanted. He acquired great 
possessions, extending far into the Azamgarh district.. 

O-azetteer 'Of SaltaBptit,, pp* 
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Prithraj had five sons, of whom the two eldest accompanied 
their father from Pali. The third, Harihar Deo, was born to 
him of a fair denizen of the woods of Eanimpur, believed by 
the clan to have been of supernatural origin, and for this 
reason his descendants are styled Bantarias or people of the 
forest. Of the two youngest sons nothing is known, but they 
are said to be the ancestors of the nmltitudinous Palwars of 
Azamgarh and to be of inferior descent. The eldest son, 
Bhim Deo, became a hermit. The second son, Bharat Deo, 
obtained property in Azamgarh, and at a subsequent period 
his descendants overran pargana Birhar in this district. 
Harihar' Deo obtained lands in Surhurpur, where his offspring 
spread and multiplied, and from them come many taluqdars 
and zamindars. Little is known of the early history of the 
Palwars either of Birhar or of Surhurpur. Mr. Carnegy in 
the report of the first regular settlement gives the pedigree of 
the Bantarias showdng their subdivisions, but practically no 
other information exists save that the members of both families 
were constantly at war wuth one another. 

Tradition relates that about oOO years ago one G-ohraj 
Deo, the lineal descendant of Bharat Deo, migrated w^est- 
wards from Azamgarh into pargana Birhar and in the course 
of time this man and his ofispring are said to have acquired 
from the Bhars a large estate in this pargana consisting in all 
of 302 villages. Son^ie 200 years later, in the eleventh gene- 
ration from Gohraj Deo, two brothers named Bali Earn and 
Muni Earn, divided the ancestral estate, the former founding 
the village of Balrampur, which was afterw^-ards known as 
Sultanpur, while the younger established himself in Eajapur. 
The descendants of the latter in after years lost most of their 
property, which w^as absorbed by the elder branch, and now 
. they possess a very small estate, though they hold under-pro- 
prietary rights in several villages. Bali Earn was succeeded 
by his son, Horal Singh, who had four sons, Ain. Singh, 
Lashkar Singh, Jagan Singh and Harbans Singh. These 
men about the beginning of the eighteenth century made an 
equal division of the ancestral property and separated. The 
two last obtained the estates of Eaipur and Deoria respectively, 
and their descendants still hold zamindari rights in several 
villages of Birhar. 
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The descendants of Ain Singh held their i)roperty iiii- Dhandi- 
divided for seven generations*, but the history of the faniilv is 
mainly a record of intestine quarrels and violent deaths. His 
grandson, Eaghnnath Singh, obtained the contract for the 
whole pargana- of Chandipur Birhar and was killed in trying to 
subdue his kinsman, Lalji Singh, His son, . Sarabdawan 
Singh, was killed in Azamgarh, .before it was ceded, in a fight 
with his relative, Pahlwan Singh, who had engaged for the 
pargana. He w^as succeeded by Pirthipai Singh, wlio was 
also killed with his brother, Bhora Singh, in a quarrel with a 
zamindar in Azamgarh prior to cession. Pirthipai was 

followed by Miinna Singh, his son, who was killed fighting 
with Slieodatt Singh, a descendant of Lashkar Singh, in a 
dispute about the revenue engagement for the pargana. 

Munna Singh left two sons, Madho Parsliad Singh and Kishan 
Parshad Singh, who in 1854 divided the property. The 
former resided at Ghahora, and shortly after the mutiny was 
succeeded by his son, Hardat Singh, wdio obtained the sanad 
for the taluqa of Chandipur Haswar. He died in 1892 and his 
property passed to his son, Narendra Bahadur Singh, the 
present taluqdar. His property consists of the Haswar estate 
of 42 villages and 206 i>attis in Birhar, 25 pattis of the Babura 
estate in Surhurpiir, and three pattis in Tanda; the whole 
being assessed at Es. 49,389. The*, taluqdar resides at Haswar. 

Kishan Parshad Singh, the younger brother of Madho jvTakraM, 
Parshad, obtained a separate sanad for one of the Chandipur 
Birhar taluqas, w^hich is now generally knowm as Makrahi 
from the family residence. He left three sons, Lachhman 
Parshad Singh, Eadh Eesar Parshad, and Sripat Parshad 
Singh, of whom the eldest succeeded to the estate, x\t his 
death ini 1896 his property passed to his son, Sri Madan Mohan 
Easik, Bihari Parshad Singh. The latter died in 1903 
and mutation of names w^as effected in favour of his widow, 
Thakurain Chandra Bhal Kunwar, a sister of Sri Earn Ivunw^ar 
of Ehapradili Siliipur. She has a daughter, who was married 
Anto the Eaikwar family of Mallanpur in Sitapur. Sripat 
Parshad Singh is still alive and has a son, Sri Eamlapat 
Parshad Singh. This property comprises the Makrahi estate 
of 46 villages and 189 pattis of Babura in Surhurpur, the 
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Amrola estate of six villages and two pattis in Akbarpur, and 
four pattis in Tanda. The w'hole pays a revenue of Es. 62,941. 

The history of Lashkar Singh’s descendants is no less 
eventful than that of the elder branch. His son, J ubraj Singh, 
and his gi-andson, Adit Singh, were killed in a boundary dis- 
pute in Mahuli of Basti. Pahlwan Singh was killed in the 
same fight as his opponent, Sarabdawan Singh. Parshad 
Singh, fourth in descent from Lashkar Singh, met his death 
at Masora in the great fight with the Eajkumars of Meopur. 
His son, Jagat Narain Singh, divided the estate with his elder 
cousin, Sheodatt Singh, and obtained as his share the Lakhan- 
pur estate. He had to give way, however, before his kinsnjan, 
Daljit Singh, who had obtained the engagement for the whole 
pargana, and in an attack on his own fort at Eajapur, which 
.was held by government officials, some of the latter were slain ; 
for this he was joroscribed, and having been traced into the 
Gorakhpur district, he w’as there put to death. He was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Mahip Narain Singh, wffiose five sons 
divided the propex’ty equally. The eldest w'as Udit Narain 
Singh, who resided at Naurahni and there rendered himself 
conspicuous by his behaviour during the mutiny, for vrhich 
he underwent three years’ imprisonment ; he was followed by 
Sitla Bakhsh Singh, and then by the latter’s son, Eandhir 
Singh, who resides at Musepur. His property consists of the 
Musepur estate of ten villages and 22 pattis in Birhar and 
seven pattis of Babura in Surhurpur ; the whole is assessed at 
Es. 8,982. The second son was Sudisht Narain Singh j who 
obtained L'akhanpur, which he left to his two sons, Bhola 
Singh and Barju Narain Singh. The former owns two villages 
and 29 pattis in Birhar, assessed at Es. 8,801, and the latter 
three villages and 30 pattis, paying a revenue of Es. 4,623. 
The third son of Mahip Narain was Jit Bahadur Smgh, who 
obtained a separate sanad for Chandipur. This passed to his 
son, Ambar Singh, who is still alive, but his property is 
under the Court of Wards owing to his insanity. It comprises 
12 villages and 32 pattis in Birhar and seven pattis of Babura 
in Surhurpur, the whole paying Es. 8,580 in revenue. The 
fourth son was Dhup Narain Singh, whose son, Kalka Bakhsh , 
Singh, has sold all his {nroperty to the Eajkumars of Meopur 
Dhaurua. The fifth son, Bindeshwari Bakhsh Singh, still 
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liolds his share of Lakhanpur, comprising ten villages and 29 
^ pattis of Birhar, assessed at Bs. 8,693. 

Sheodatt Singh, the cousin of Jagat Narain Singh, 
obtained as his share the estates of Garha and Snltaiipnr. 
He had no son, and adopted a distant relatiTC, Sheopargash 
Singh, who succeeded to the taluqa, which had been largely 
increased wdiile Sheodatt Singh held the revenue engagement 
for the whole pargana. Sheopargash had two sons, Bhairon 
Bakhsh Singh and Shamsher Bahadur Singh. The second 
obtained the Garha portion, but died without lawful issue, 
and his property passed to his elder brother, who owns the 
Garha half and five-eighths of the Sultanpur portion, the 
remainder of the latter being in the possession of his son, 
Nageshwar Parshad Singh. The taluqa consists of 72 villages 
and 106 pattis in Birhar, and two villages and 27 pattis of the 
Babura estate in Sultanpur ; the whole is assessed at 
Es. 39,979. Tlie property is heavily encumbered and is at 
present under the management of the Court of AVards. 

The early history of the Bantaria Palwars of Surhuipur 
is no less obscure than that of the Birhar family, tiarihar 
Deo, the fairy’s sou, is said to have held the tappas of Tardi 
and Khurka in Surhurpur, and these passed td his descendants 
undivided till the fifth generation, when two brothers, Chura- 
man Deo and Bhopal Sab, made a partition of the property. 
The descendants of the former split up their lands into several 
estates. One grandson was Partab' Sah of Mirpur, from 
whom came the owners pf Mundehra, Chakya and Eatua : 
the other was Madhwal Sail, whose son, Bandi Das, founded 
Bandipur and was the ancestor of the Palwars of Birma, 
Bandipur and Asapar. Prom. Bhopal Sah in the fifth genera- 
tion came Tulsi Earn, whose five sons held the estates of 
ISTew'-ada, Eakba, Tighra, Gobindpur and Bikhpiir. According 
to Mr. Carnegy the family held in 1790 tw^o taluqas and 25 
smaller estates, paying Es. 86,266 in revenue.'*' Their 
holdings were greatly reduced on account of the encroach- 
ment of the Eajkumars, but they managed to offer a success- 
ful opposition to that clan, as in 1798, at the famous battle 
of Masora, they defeated the chieftains of Meopur, with the 
aid of the Eaja of Dera. Masora was a part of Birma, a 
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property that was held by six branches of one faniily. Four 
of these yielded their possessions to Dera, but the rest was 
saved by the fortunate issue of Ibis fight. At the summary 
settlement the Bantarias retained their two tahiqas of 
Mnndehra and Tighra, and 18 sina-llei’ pr'operties. They after- 
wards obtained sub-settlements in 46 other villages. 

Saddu Singh of Mnndehra, the eldest representative of 
tlie line of Partab Shah, had two sons, Basant Singh, who 
obtained the talnqa, and Khaldiandii Singh. The former w^as 
succeeded by his son, Beni Dayal Singh, who was killed in a 
fight with 'Raja Darshan Singh. He had a son, Pvam Datt 
Singh, but he died without issue, and his widow% Thakurain 
Brij Knnwar, obtained tlie sanad for the estate. Having no 
heir, she adopted Babu Gaya Bin Singh, a grandson of 
Daljit Singii, the third son of Ivhakhandii Singli. He still 
holds the taluqu , w^hicli consists, of 15 villages and seven pattis 
in pargana Surhui’piir, assessed to a revenue of Es. 9,924. 

The Tighra estate passed in 1790 to Sarabjit Singh, sixth 
in descent from Tulsi Earn. His property consisted of 46 
villages paying a revenue of Es. 9,501. He left twm sons, 
Gobiiid Bakhsh and Gobind I)a 5 ^al, of whom the former sue- 
eeededjto Tighra in 1816, but the estate had by that time been 
somewhat reduced in size. In 1828 the brothers murdered one 
Mohan Lai, qanungo of Surhiirpur, and as he had property in 
Azamgarh his relatives sought redress of the British Govern- 
ment. The two Palwars w^eve outlawed, but managed to 
evade capture for some time. About 1832 the younger brother 
was entered as joint proprietor of the estate; but in 1839 
Gobind Bakhsh was seized, sent to Azamgarh and thence to 
Lucknow, where he died long afterwards in prison. Gobind 
Dayal remained at large till 1852, wdien, being a revenue 
defaulter and a fugitive from the Oudh officials, he betook him- 
self to Allahabad, where he hoped to die. He was there, how- 
ever, apprehended and died iii the jail at Azamgarh before his 
trial. The two brothers were notorious freebooters, and for 
years inspired terror along the Azamgarh border. Gobind 
Dayal was succeeded by his son, Pirthipal Singh, wffio made 
]}imself troublesome during the mutiny; his fort at Tighra 
was besieged and destroyea by a force from Azamgarh, but 
he submitted in time and obtained a mndd for his taluqa. At 
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his death in 1891 his property passed to his two sons, Jai 
Datt Singh and Andhesh Parshad Singh, the present owners 
of Tighra. The estate consists of 14 villages and 17 pattis 
ill Surhnrpiir, paying a revenue of Es. 10,942. 

The only other Hindu taluqdari estate is that of Easul- Hasulpiir. 
pur, the property of a Kayasth family. This taluqa is of 
very recent origin, as up to the mutiny it was included in the 
possession of Eaja Abbas Ali of Tanda, whose property was 
confiscated for persistent rebellion. A portion of it was 
bestowed on Lala Anant Earn, a loyal Kayasth, who obtained 
a taluqdari sanad. The estate descended to his son, Diwan 
M'ewa Earn, and then to the latter’s son, Sri Earn, who in 
1893 obtained the title of Eai Bahadur. He has served on 
the councils of the Governor-Geneiul and the Lieutenant- 
Governor. He is a pleader by profession and resides in 
liUcknow, he has acquired some landed possessions in that 
district, as well as one village in Unao. His property in 
Pyzabad comprises nine villages and four pattis in the Tanda 
pargana, assessed at Es. 2,505. Eight villages of this estate, 
including Easulpur, were brought under the provisions of 
the Oudh Settled Estate Act iii May, 1904. 

There are four taluqas owned by MusaJmans in this Musal- 
district, in addition to those of Hasanpnr, Maiiiarpur, Gangeo tak- 
and Deogaon, wiiich belong to Muhammadan representatives 
of Eajput clans and which have been already mentioned. 

There were one or two others before the mutiny, but these 
were confiscated on account of the rebellion of their owners. 

Two of these estates are owned by Saiyids and two by 
Shaikhs. 

The largest is the great Saiyid property of Pirpnr. Pirpnr, 
The history of the family is extren]iely complex and' 
sornewhat obscure, owdng to the fact that on several occasions 
the property descended through the female line. The family 
is said to have been founded by one Saiyid Suleman, a Shia 
merchant of Naishapur' in Khorasan, who came to Oudh in 
1403 and settled 'in the village of Atraura. Here he married 
into one of the Saiyid families and acquired much property 
w’’hich he left to his two sons, Eaje and Arzani, from the 
former’ of whom came the taluqdars of Pirpur and Kataria, 
while the latter was the ancestor of the owmers of the 
• ■ 7 - 
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Easulpnr and several other estates. Saiyid Shakiir, the son of 
Eaje, had three sons, Ahmad, Mahmud and Daiid, from each 
of whom sprang a numerous progeny. In the days of Akbar 
the descendants of Suleman were appointed hereditary 
Chaudhris of the pargana of Akbarpur and at a subsequent 
period the estates which the family had created were divided 
into five portions which were afterwards amalgamated into the 
two taluqas of Pirpur and Samanpur. About 1760 the head 
of the family was Ohaudhri Muhammad Plafiz, eighth in 
descent from Ahmad, and his property was known as tlie 
Saidawan taluqa, formed by Saiyid Basawan, who had 
obtained a firman from Anrangzeb in 1671. Muhammad Hafiz 
left no male issue and his lands passed to Xhwaja Badar Ali 
of Tajpur, who had married his only daughter, Pirbandi Bibi. 
This man was killed in 1786 in a fight with the Pal.wars, and 
left a son, Qasim Ali, who was then only four years old. The 
boy was adopted by Mirza Muhammad Ali Beg, an officer in 
the service of Mirza Jamshed Beg, w^ho commanded a 
regiment of cavalry at Akbarpur in the reign of Shuja-ud- 
daula. This Muhammad Ali Beg is said to have been an 
immigrant from Khorasan and to ha^n acquired through the 
influence of the Iihanzada Ea]a of Plasanpur the estate of 
Aurangnagar in ilkbarpur, then consisting of 57 villages. This 
he nominally held on behalf of Jamshed Beg, but after the 
latter’s death he carried on the farm for several years. In the 
ipeantime he purchased the village of Pirpur from the Malik- 
zadas and made it his headquarters ; shortly afterwards he 
obtained Aurangnagar in his own name under the designation 
of taluqa Pirpur. While in possession, Muhammad Ali Beg 
increased his estates rapidly. In 1809 he seized half the 
property of the Bais of Mahawnn in Taiida, and in the same 
year he gained nine villages formerly held by the Saiyids of 
Alanpur, and to these he added twelve other neighbouring 
villages. In 1810 the 38 villages of Khaspur w^ere also in- 
cluded in the Pirpur taluqa. At his death in 1819 his property 
consisted of no less than 645 villages, and this he left to his 
adopted son, Qasim Ali. The latter was in 1822 displaced by 
Ghalib Jang, who had obtained the farm of the property by 
court influence : but Qasim Ali sought the aid of the British 
Government and two 'years later he was restored to possession 
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through the representations of the Eesident at Lucknow. He 
died in 1826, having added 31 villages to his large property. 
Qasim Ali had two sons, Hashim Ali and Ali Muhammad, 
and two daughters. The former were not allowed to succeed,^ 
and in 1827 the nazim, Taj-ud-din Husain Khan, took the 
property under direct management. In the following year 
Eaja Darshan Singh came into office and for seven years held 
Pifpur directly. In 1833 Hashim Ali died ; and when a year 
later Darshan Singh was succeeded by Mendhii Khan, the 
second son, Mir Ali Muhammad, was restored to his father’s 
property. He only held it for a year, however, and possession 
passed to the widow of Qasim Ali, who was assisted in the 
inanagencient by her own brother, Mir Muhammad A]‘mal, till 
his death in 1840; and then till 1842 by her agent, Bihari 
LaL During these seven years the property was diminshed to 
the extent of 99 villages seized by the Rajkumars and others. 
One of the daughters of Qasim Ali had been married to Mir* 
Ghazanfar Husain, the son of Muhammad Hayat of Safipiir 
in Unao. The other was married to Mir Kalb Husain of 
Jaunpur, a direct descendant of Fateh Muhammad, the 
grandson of Mahmud, the second son of Saiyid Shakur. In 
1842 Kalb Husain joined Qasim Ali’s widow in the manage- 
ment of the property, and six years later recovered 20 of the 
lost villages through the support of the nazim, Wajid Ali 
Khan. He continued in the management tilj bis death in 
1853 and the property was then entered in the joint names of 
Mir Baqar Husain, the son of Kalb Husain, and Mir 
Ghazanfar Husain, previously mentioned. These two men 
obtained a joint sanad for the estate. The latter died in 1891 
and was succeeded by his brother, Mir Muhammad Askari, 
although Baqar Husain claimed the whole property and the 
dispute resulted in long and costly litigation, Muhammad 
Askari died in 1897 and his share passed to his son, Mir Rabat 
Husain, who holds the taluqa jointly with Saiyid Abu Jafar^ 
the son of Baqar Husain, who died in 1894. Saiyid Abu Jafar 
continued the litigation instituted by his father, but eventually 
in 1896 a compromise was eiffected through the influence of the 
late Sir John Woodburn, whereby Muhammad Askari received 
one-third of the taluqa together with the Jarge sum of 
Rs. 3,67,000. The remainder was retained by Abu Jafar, wha-^ 
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thus became heavily indebted ; but he cleared off his encum- 
brances in 1902. At the present time Saiyid Abu Jafar holds 
a very large taluqa of 77 villages and parts of 70 others in this 
district. Of these 26 villages and 26 pattis He in pargana 
Akbarpur; 25 villages and 28 pattis, composing the Basantpur 
and Jaitupur properties, in Majhaura; 18 villages and twelve 
pattis of the Ismailpur estate in Surhurpur ; and 8 villages and 
four pattis in Tanda. The whole is assessed at Es. 83,738. 
Mir Eahat Husain owns 53 villages and 38 pattis, paying a 
revenue of Es. 45' ,160. Of these, . 27 vHllages and sis pattis 
lie in A.kbarpur ; three villages and eleven pattis of the Ismail- 
pur estate in Surhurpur; seven villages and portions of six 
others in Amsin; 14 villages and 12 pattis belonging to tile 
Birahiinpur Tvusmaha estate in Tanda. ; two villages in 
Majhaura, and three pattis in Birhar. 

The small taluqa of Kataria is held by a branch of the 
Pirpur family. It was founded by one Qalandar Bakbsh, 
tenth in descent from Saiyid Suleman through the latter’s 
grandson, Shakur, and Damesh, the eldest son of Fateh 
■Muhammad. This man held the single village of Eataria, 
which had been assigned to his forefathers in maintenance. 
He made several additions to the property between 1778 and 
1788, and left his estate to his son, Imam Ali, who left a son, 
Nabi Bakhsh, and two daughters, their mother being a des- 
cendant of Arzani, the younger son of Saiyid Suleman. Nabi 
Bakhsh died during the mutiny : he had illegitimate sons, 
who obtained their father’s villages in Azamgarh, but the 
taluqa passed to his sister’s son, Mir Karamat Husain, who 
received the sanad. The latter was succeeded by Mir Ashraf 
Husain, the present taluqdar. His property, which includes 
the Kataria estate in pargana Akbarpur and Firozpur in 
Tanda, consists of six villages and one patti in the former, 
one village and five pattis in the latter, and the small village 
of Mahwal in Surhurpur; the whole being assessed to a 
revenue of Es. 6,488. The property is hopelessly incum- 
bered. 

The chief Shaikh estate is the large taluqa of Samanpur, 
which is held by the representatives of another ancient family. 
It is said to have been founded by one Shaikh Ahmad Qittal, 
a Shia who cams from Persia with the famous Makhdum 
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Ashraf Jahangir of Ivichliaucliha and settled in Lorpnr Palhan 
in pargana Akbarpnr. His descendants increased and 
multiplied, and at one time there were eleven distinct 
branches of the family; but their possessions have been 
absorbed into the two taliiqas of Pirpiir and Samanpur. The 
hereditary property of the latter family originally consisted of 
three villages, including Lorpnr. Between 1759 and 1763 
Malik Niir-iillah rose to influence and obtained engagements 
for 50 villages, and also held in farm some of the villages of 
Iftikhar-iid-daula, the , brother-in-law of Nawab Shuja-iid- 
daula. He was followed by Euh-ullah and iNajaf, and then 
by Malik Eamzan Bakhsh, who in 1790 added eleven villages 
^vhich w^ere formerly the revenue-free holding of Hikmat 
Husain Khan and had been resumed by Asaf-ud-daula. His 
property then consisted of 61 villages, the revenue of wdrich 
was paid to Iftikhar-ud-daula, the brother of the Bahu Begam. 
In 1795 the jagir was resumed and the revenue arrangements 
were placed in charge of Mian Almas Ali Khan, wiio en- 
trusted the direct management of the whole estate to Eamzan 
Bakhsh. The latter retained the management of all the 
villages till 1805, wdien he was formally allow^ecl to engage 
for . SOS villages under the name of taluqa Samanpur. 
Between that year .and 1813 some 24 more villages wvere 
.acquired from the xikbarpur Chaudhris and others, and bet- 
ween 1815 and 1825 Eamzan Bakhsh gained possession of the 
Eeori estate in Arnsin, previously held by the Eaikwars. He 
died in 1824 and was succeeded by his son, Tafazznl Husain, 
who made further additions to the taluqa, including Asopur 
in Tanda, till then held by Hashim Ali, nephew of , G-hazanfar 
Ali of Easulpur. This was done through the favour of the 
nazim, by whose action Tafazzul Husain acquired the full 
proprietary right, though he afterwards allow’ed the represen- 
tatives of Hasan Ali to retain their lands in subsettlement. 
Tafazzul Husain, though a persistent rebel during the mutiny, 
obtained the sandd for the taluqa and died shortly afterwards. 
Having no son, he was succeeded by his younger brother, 
Malik Hidayat Plusain. The latter held the taluqa for many 
years, but was a very bad manager and became heavily 
indebted. After his death, possession passed to Amanat 
Fatima, his widow, but the poortioiit of the estate known as 
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Ashrafpiir came into the hands of the Azamgarh banlang 
firm now headed by Babu Moti Chand, as mortgagee, and 
only one-third of the property remained to the widow. The 
latter died in 1894 and her estate passed to her two daughters, 

The first of these ladies is 
the wdfe of Saiyid Tawakktil 
Lorpur, the brother of Mir Bahat Hnsain of Pirpui% 
the estate for the ladies. The property is 
the joint names of the two owners and comprises 

assessed at 


Abbas Bandi and Qasim Bandi 
a widow, wdiile the second is 
Hnsain oi 
who manages 
entered in 

in all 165 villages and parts of 34 others; it is 
Es. 1,05/284. It comprises the Samanpnr estate proper of 
IS villages and six pattis in Akbarpiir, and 24 villages and 
two pattis in Tanda ; the Ashrafpiir estate of 65 villages and 
19 pattis in Akbarpiir and 20 villages and three pattis in 
Snrlnirpnr; the Jalalpnr property of twelve villages and one 
patti in the last-mentioned pargana; the Miingri estate of 
nine villages and one patti in Akbarpiir ; the Eeori estate of 
13 villages and two pattis in Amsin, and the fonr villages of 
the Fatehpiir estate in Majhanra. The owners reside at 
Lorpur. 

The last remaining talnqdari estate is that belonging to 
the Shaikh family of Barai in pargana Eiidaiili of Bara Banki. 
Their history will be found in the volume on that district.^ 
The taluqa has been divided into five shares and is very 
heavily encumbered, owing to the constant quarrels and litiga- 
tion that have arisen between the various members of the 
family. Their property in this district is knowm as the 
Aghiari estate in pargana Khandansa and consists of four 
whole villages and parts of four others. Chaudliri Tvhalil- 
ur-Eahman, the head of the family, owms the village of ilghiari 
and the Chandaura property of two villages and three pattis, 
assessed at Es. 4,085; and his relative, Chaudliri Inayat-ur- 
Eahman, owms the village of Ohiroli and one patti, paying a 
revenue of Es. 1,375. 

Besides the talnqdari estates there are but few properties 
of any size or importance. The largest are held by copar- 
cenary bodies, the profits in most cases being divided among 
a great number of sharers. Mention will be made of the 
chief of these in the Prions pargana articles. Among the 

* Gazetteer of Bara Banki, p. 109. 
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more prominent are the Saiyicls of Bhadarsa in Pachliimratli 
and Haveli-Oudli, and the Mughals of Alanpnr in Tanda ; the 
various Bais colonies in Pachhimrath and Mangalsi ; the Bais 
and Bisens in Pachhimrath asd Khandansa ; the Barwars in 
Havel i-Oudh and Anisin; the Khattris in Akbarpiir, and the 
various Kayasth families, descended in most instances from 
the pargana qannngos. 

The revenue-free lands are partly so held absolutely and in Re-venne- 
perpetuity, partly under certain conditions, and partly for 
the life of the holders only. Of the 129 revenue-free mahals, 

89 come under the first, 29 under the second, and eleven under 
the third category. The last, which will in the course of 
time disappear, comprise six in pargana Haveli-Oudh, two in 
Mangalsi and one each in Surhurpui", Birhar and Pachhim- 
rath ; they mainly represent grants made before annexation to 
servants and dependents. Of the conditional muafi mahals, 

13, of which seven are in Haveli-Oudh, two each in Am sin 
and Pachhimrath and one each in Tanda and Mangalsi, are 
for the expenses of temples, chiefly those at x\jodhya ; one 
in Haveli-Oudh is for the upkeep of a 'dhammsala for travel- 
lers ; one in Amsin and one in Akbarpur to enable students 
to prosecute their studies ; and four, comprising two in Amsin 
and one 'each in Surhurpur and Pachhimrath, are for the 
maintenance of Paqirs. Some of the Musalman religious 
buildings have obtained similar provision, for four mahals in 
Haveli-Oudh, two in Khandansa and one each in Akbarpur 
and Mangalsi have been granted for their upkeep. One mahal 
in Haveli-Oudh is revenue-free so long as any direct male 
issue of the grantee exists. The majority of the unconditional 
muafis were granted for maintenance, the chief estates of this 
nature being those of the Saiyids of Bhadarsa and of the late 
Hakim Shafa-ud-daula of Pyzabad. There are altogether 80 
such mahals, comprising 46 in Pachhimrath, 19 in Haveli, 
ten in Akbarpur, three in Mangalsi, and two in Amsin. One 
mahal in Surhurpur and -one in Tanda were assigned for the 
maintenance of Musalman shrines; two in Haveli and. three 
in Pachhimrath for the support of Paqirs ; while the remain- 
ing two, in patgana Haveli-Oudh, were granted to the 
Maharaja of Jaipur by the Dehli sovereign for charitable 
purposes. 
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Of the various subordinate proprietors the subsettlemem 
holders or puhlitadars are by far the most important. In this 
district they occupy a quite exceptional position, as the tenure 
is far more common than in any other part of Gudh. They 
represent the old village proprietors, who were ousted by the 
taluqdars during the first half of the nineteenth century, and 
who obtained recognition of their rights by decrees of the 


settlement courts at the time of the first regular assessment. 


That the old proprietors deserved consideration is evident froip 
the history of the taluqas ; but at the time it was recognized 
as a remarkable fact that more than one-third of the whole 
taluqdari area remained in the proprietary management of 
the original owners. The subsettlement holders, wlio are 
practically the proprietors, paying only a malikana to the 
taluqdai-, held at the time of the last settlement 222,039 
acres in taluqdari estates and 14,730 acres in other mahals, 
the whole amounting to 21 ‘4 per cent, of the entire district. 
It should be "noted, too, that here some of the subsettled 
mahals are further subsettled with a second grade of pukh- 
iadars, and a few of these again with a third grade of pukh- 
Mdars, resulting in an extraordinary complexity of tenures not 
infrequently enhanced by the presence of miscellaneous 
under-proprietaiy rights in specific plots. The pukhtadars. 
hke many of the coparcenary bodies, suffer from minute sub- 
division of their holdings. At settlement there were 715 
zammdars and 35,582 pattidars in subsettled villages- the 
estimated income was Es. 7,26,956, out of which they’ paid 
5"'' revenue, Es. 1,11,361 as malikana and 

its. 38,272 as cesses,' exclusive of the patwari rate. This 


means an average net income of less than Es. 


8 apiece, or 


only one-thip of the amount estimated thirty yeai-s previouslv. 
Ihe proportion paid as malikana varies considerably : on an 
averap it 37'83 per cent, of the revenue ; but taking the 
actual assets, 44-18 per cent, was retained by the pukhtadars, 
p 36 per cent, was paid as revenue, aud 15-46 per cent, went 
to the superior proprietors. The amount of land held in 
subsettlemep in the different taluqas also exhibits great 
yarmtion. In the larger estates it ranges from 46-41 per cent 
m K™, 44-09 per oepi b the Birhar S e ‘r 

, m Dera and 28-16 per cent, in Ajodhya to 13-9 per cent. 
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in Ivh?yurahat and only 11*81 per cent, in tlie Pirpiir property. 

The tennre is unknown in the Deogaon and Barai taliiqas, and 
there is very little land so held in Samrathpiir. Of the 
^'arioLis castes holding puklitadari rights, Eajpiits come first, 
with 53*06 per cent, of the whole. Next come Brahmans 
with 25*85 per cent., Musalmans with 11*01 per cent., 
Ivayasths with 4*9 per cent., and others with 5*18 per cent. 

Other subordinate rights, known generically as matahat- Undep 
dan or digridari, are exceptionally numerous. These are of 
many varieties and were mainly conferred by decree of the 
courts at the first regular settlement though they are still 
being constantly created by contract or agreement. .They 
comprise the tenures known as w, nanhar, dihdari, birt and 
shankalp ; but these designations are often used indiscriminate- 
ly. They may represent former' proprietary interests; or 
they may have originated in gifts to Brahmans and others; 
or they may have been granted in i)lace of a regular transfer 
of the proprietary right ; or again they may have been created 
absolute transfers or even by mortgages with possession ; 
or they may have been established by clearing and other 
leases. In many instances co-sharers have surrendered their 
proprietary rights to their brethren on condition of being 
recorded as under-proprietors in their sir land. So, too, the 
members of a community -will stipulate for such rights on the 
sale of their village. In some cases only the amount of the 
revenue is payable as rent, but as a rule the under-proprietors 
pay in addition a percentage on the revenue as malikana- 
The number of persoiiB t.hus holding sjiecific. plots is past 
counting. At the settlement 79,860 acres were held on rent 
by under-proprietors : of the assets, 68 per cent., comprising 
36*5 per cent, as revenue and 21*5 per cent, as malikcina^. 
w^as paid to the proprietors and 42 per cent, -was retained. 

There were in addition 9,185 acres held rent-free. The 
particular forms call for no special mention, as they occur in 
most other parts of Oiidh. That known as nankar is a service 
tenure, derived from a grant made in maintenance to a 
dependent; dihdari is a similar grant made in perpetuity to 
the seller of property, either by assigning a share or a specific 
plot ; this is known as barbasti where a low quit rent w^as 
subsequently assessed, dihdari being usually rent-free. The 
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forms called hirt and sJianhalp are grants to Brahmans and 
others, generally for religions purposes, at a privileged rent. 
Under-proprietary sir is either of the description already men- 
tioned, where the ex-proprietors are left in privileged pos- 
session of the land tilled by themselves, or where land has 
been assigned in maintenance to the younger branches of a 
family. There are also numerous cases of rights in groves, 
both those which belong to ex-proprietors and those held by 
hirtdars or shankalpdars ; in each case the right extends to 
the land as well as to the trees. The value of these under- 
proprietary rights may be infen-ed from the fact that the 
average rental of land so held, wliere rent was paid, was at 
the last settlement only Us. 3'03 per acre ; the under-pro- 
prietor having a very great advantage over even the high caste 
tenant. 

The greater portion of the land is in the cultivation of 
ordinary tenants paying cash rents. This is generally the 
case throughout Oudh and especially in the eastern districts. 
The proportion so held amounted at the time of the last settle- 
ment to 63’64 per cent, of the w’hole, a figure which is lower 
than in the adjoining districts of Sultanpur and Bara Banki. 
There are marked local variations, depending on the nature 
of the proprietary tenures, the caste and status of the culti- 
vators, and several other factors. In Ivhandansa, where 
taluqdars hold but a small fraction of the land and much culti- 
vation is done by the proprietors themselves, the proportion 
was only 51‘81 per cent., and but slightly higher results were 
obtanied in Pachhimrath and Amsin, with their extensive 
under-proprietary cultivation, and Majhaura. On the other 
hand, no less than 80'71 per cent, of Akbarpur was so held, 
and the average was over 72 per cent, in both Siirhurpur and 
Tanda. Cash rents are almost invariably paid where rents are 
paid at all, and only 1'81 per cent, was held on grain rents ; 
such rents are due to special circumstances, and are merely 
paid for land which would be similarly treated everyw'here. 
The proportion was highest, 6‘95 per cent., in pargana Tanda, 
while next came Akbarpur and Majhaura; and lowest in 
Haveli-Oudh with only '29 per cent, so held, while in 
Pachhimrath, Khandansa and Mangalsi the percentage was 
0“®- proportion of the land is ctiltivated 
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by nnder-proprietors, as is only to be expected ; the average 
for the district was 14‘61 per cent., the amount varying from 
'24’38 per cent, in Pacbhimrath, and very similar figures in 
Amsin, Haveli-Ondli, and Kliandansa, to only 3'37 per cent, 
in Tanda and 3*58 per cent, in Akbarpiir. Occupancy 
tenants, too, are rather more numerous in Fyzabad than else- 
where in Oiidh, the amount held by tenants of this class being 
3*01 per cent, for the whole district ; the proportion was found 
to be highest in Mangalsi, Pachhimrath and Haveli-Oudh, and 
lowest in Surhurpur and Ivhandansa. The area held rent- 
free or on favoured tenures wris 2*49 per cent, at the last 
settlement. Here again Pachhimrath comes first vdth 7*33 
per cent., followed by Haveli-Oudh and Amsin, and Tanda 
last, with only 1*31 per cent. Proprietary cultivation either 
in the form of sir or hJiudkasht accounts for the remaining 
14*45 per cent., the former amounting to 7*54, and the latter 
to 6*91 per cent. The highest proportion of sir is in the 
Majhaura, Surhurpur and Birhar parganas, and the lowest in 
Akbarpur and Haveli-Oudh : Wmd'kaslit is commonest in 
Khandansa, wdiere it amounted to as much as 16*82 per cent., 
while other parganas in which this tenure largely prevails are 
Birhar, Majhaiira and Tanda ; the smallest amount is in 
Haveli-Oudh and Amsin, the proportion in each being undei" 
four per cent. Further details will be found in the articles 
orx tbe various parganas. 

From these figures it will be seen that the assumption Kects. 
area with which the settlement officer had to deal was unusual- 
ly large, being no less than 36*36 per cent, of the whole assess- 
able area. This fact naturally had a great effect on the 
average r'ent rate for the district. The recorded rental for 
cash-paying lands was on an average Es. 5*25 per acre 
throughout the district, while the valuation of the rest gave 
an average of only Ks. 3*81 per acre, the general average for 
the whole of Fyzabad being Es. 4*64. That the rate is lower 
than in the adjoining districts of Bara Banki and Sultanpiir 
is due, not so much to any inferiority of the soil or lack of 
natural advantages, as to the large assumption area in which 
rents are necessarily low, and also to the greater prevalence 
of high caste tenants who, by custom, hold their lands at a 
privileged rate. While the low caste cultivators paid on an 
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average Es. '5'60 per acre, the rental for those of high caste, 
chiefly Eajputs and Brahmans, was but Es. 4-23 per acre; 
the average advantage of the latter being 24‘46 per cent, or 
nearly four annas in the rupee. These figuies are for the 
district as a whole ; but there are very considerable local varia- 
tions, both in the amount of rent paid and the extent to which 
caste privilege is I'ecognised. The former depends almost 
wholly on the locality and the nature of the soil In the 
highly-manured. lands in the neighbourhood of Byzabad or in 
the towm itself rents reach an extraordinarily high figure, 
sometimes reaching Es. 200 per acre. These are of course 
exceptional : the low caste rate for the Haveli-Oudh pargana 
as a whole is but little more than the district average, and 
much less than in Majhaura, wdiere it amounted to Es. 6'62 
per acre. In the latter pargana the average is high, not so 
much by reason of unusual excellence of soil, as because of 
tlie presence of a large proportion of superior cultivators. 
Elsewhere the averaees correspond fairly closely ; the lowest 
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caste in this case, but the matter adjusts itself, as the high 
caste tenant seldom makes more than three-fourths as much 
out of the farming of his land as is made under the careful 
husbandry of the low caste cultivator^. 

The above statistics are those of the settlement, and are 
based on the returns of 1895. Since that date there can be no rents, 
doubt that rents have distinctly risen througbont the district, 
an inevitable result of an enhanced rex^enue demand together 
with a succession of prosperous seasons. It is, however, 
impossible to make any accurate estimate of the extent to 
which this rise has taken place. Prior to the settlement rents 
had risen very rapidly, as also had prices. The figures of the 
first regular settlement are far" from reliable, as sometimes 
the alleged rents and sometimes standard rentals were entered, 
while elsewhere the columns were left blank. The estimated 
rental of the cash-paying area gave an average of Rs. 3*95 
per acre, wdiieh. implies a I’ise of 32*91 per cent, during the 
ensuing thirty years. This is probably excessive, but Mr. 

House calculated the increase as betwnen 25 and 30 per cent.'^ 

Such an enhancement appears to have been effected with- 
out any deterioration in the general condition of the people., Uon of 
but rather the reverse. In 1874 the account given by the 
settlement officer w^as far from reassuring. It was then, con- 
sidered that the tenant and small zamindar class had broken 
down ; mortgages and sales of property wnr'e universal ; ex- 
tensive sales of groves, fields, and cattle wnre going on; and 
the evidences of poverty wrere everywhere apparent in the 
ruined w^ells, the absence of ornaments, and the backward- 
ness of education. If this description was true then it cer- 
tainly does not apply to the district as it is now^, after a 
period of thirty years. The price of grain has very largely 
risen and consequently the profits of agriculture have 
increased, while an extensive export trade in gx'ain has sprung 
up, as the result of improved communications, enabling the 
people to dispose of their surplus produce at a profit. It is 
probably true to say that tlie general condition of the people 
is no wnrse than in the other districts of central and eastern 
Oudh. On the other hand, the density of the population is 
exceedingly great, and the holdings of both landlords and 
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tenants are frequently divided to a most minute extent. In 
1899 Mr. House wrote “ The number of plots in the- 
district, including uncultivated areas, is close on three millions, 
or very nearly three plots to an acre; and the average area 
of a cultivated field may be put at one-fifth of an acre. With 
a population pressing on the soil to this extent, the existence 
of much poverty and the generaUbsence of material prosperity 
might be inferred, and it is unfortunately the case that a 
large proportion of the population does little more than live 
from hand to mouth. The tenantry, however, if they carmot 
be described as thriving and prosperous, are seldom discontent- 
ed, and in many parts are more than a match for their land- 
lords, — especially in the western half of the district, where 
the high caste element is particularly strong and defiant of 
authority. Turning to the other end of the social scale; the 
leading taluqdar is almost hopelessly in debt, and it is scarcely 
possible to name any other taluqdar who is not in debt at 
present, though it is only fair to state that in many eases the 
indebtedness is not extensive and probably only temporary. 
The single zamindars are, as a whole, not doing at all badly, 
and, of the petty undei’-proprietors, the Brahmans are, I 
believe, holding their own, though the Chhattris are, as a 
rule, in difficulties; but the subsettlement holders and the 
swarming, blundering village zamindars are in a state of in- 
debtedness, which it is melancholy to contemplate, and which 
doubtless would have led to their being extruded from the 
ownership of the .soil in more cases than it has ah'eady done 
were it not for the fact that, from their number and their 
lawless spirit, they would be apt to render a purchaser’s life 
a burden to him, and the possession of their inheritance a 
loss to him rather than a gain.”* 


*Fmai Beport, p. 3. 
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The district forms part of the Pyzabad commissionersMp District 
and is in the charge of a deputy commissioner. The sane- ® ^ “ 
tioned magisterial staff consists of four full-powered assistant 
or deputy magistrates, a cantonment magistrate, a treasury 
officer, and four tahsildars. This has remained unaltered 
since 1870, but in practice has always been recognised as 
insufficient; the usual staff of assistants at headquarters con- 
sisting of one covenanted justice of the peace, one civilian 
under training, a cantonment magistrate, and three or four 
deputy magistrates. In Pyzabad there is a bench of nine 
honorary magistrates, inA^ested individually with 3rd class 
poAvers, while outside the municipality there are two honorary 
magistrates Avith similar poAA^ers. These are Saiyid Abu Tafar 
of Pirpur, aaIioso jurisdiction extends over the police circles of 
Akbarpur, Tanda, Ahrauli and Jalalpur, and Babu Tndra Datt 
Singh, who deals wdth the Bikapur and Haidarganj circles. 

The sessions judge of Pyzabad has also jurisdiction over the 
Sultanpur district. The regular civil courts are those of the 
district judge, the subordinate judge and the munsifs of Pyz- 
abad and Akbarpur. The former munsifi includes the Akbar- 
pur and Bikapur tahsils wuth the exception of pargana Amsin, 

Avhich with the rest of the district constitutes the munsifi of 
Akbarpur. There are at in’esent tA^^o honorary munsifs, Babu 
Mahendra Batt Singh of Khajiirahat, for the parganas of 
Pachhimrath, Majhaura and Amsin; and Mir Kahat Husain 
of Pirpiw for Akbarpur and Surhurpiir. The district judge 
has also jurisdiction in Bara Banki, but not in Sultanpur. 

The Village Courts Act of 1882 was applied to Pyzabad Village 
in May, 1903, when the whole of the district was divided into 
229 circles and a munsif appointed to each. There was a 
considerable delay in supplying the munsifs with the necessary 
copies of the Act and with the rules and forms for their use, 
so that hardly any could begin work during the first year. 

Pjven by the end of 1904 no cases had been instituted in some 
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of tho circles, wliilo in others thirty or forty had been brought 
to court, and in a few instances even more. The system 
already seems to be highly appreciated in the busy parts of 
the district, and to be less required in certain tracts where 
roohey-biisiness is very small or non-existent. Complaints 
against the mitnsifs have been very rare, and no serious faults 
have been substantiated. 

The remaining district staff comprises the superintendent 
of police, the civil surgeon and twn assistants, in charge of 
the dispensaries at headquarters and at Ajodhj^a, the super- 
intendent of post-offices, the sub-deputy opium agent and 
his assistants, the divisional engineer, the district engineer, 
the assistant superintendent of telegraphs, the chaplain, and 
the head-master of the high school. 

Fyzahad vras selected as a cantonment at the annexation 
of Oiidh. Up to the mutiny only native troops w’-ere stationed 
here, but soon after the restoration of order, barracks were 
built for a regiment of British infantry and a battery of field 
artillery. The normal garrison also includes a regiment of 
native cavalry and one of native infantry. The cantonments, 
which lie to the west of the citj’ of Fyzabad, betw^een the 
civil station and the Ghagiu, are managed by the usual can- 
tonment committee. 

At the annexation of Oudh, F3^zabad vus selected as the 
headquarters of a district, but the area contained within its 
limits W'as very different from that which is now known as 
Fyzabad, The old district was made up of four tahsils and 
thirteen parganas with an aggregate area of 2,332 square miles. 
The boundaries on the west and north were the same as at 
present, but the southern boundary throughout was the river 
Gumti. The headquarters tahsil of Fyzabad w'as conaposed 
of the four parganas of Haveli-Oudh, Mangalsi, Amsin and 
Pachhimrath. The eastern tahsil of Akbarpiir consisted of 
the parganas of Akbarpur, Tanda and Birhar, The south- 
eastern tahsil was that of Dostpur and included the Majhaura, 
Surhurpnr’ and Aldemau parganas ; and the south-western tahsil 
was that of Bhatrthipnr, which contained the three parganas 
of Isauii, Suitanpur-Barannsa and Jagdispur-Khandansa. 
The arrangement was open to many objections, the chief 
being the distance to be traversed by the inhabitants of 
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Dostprir and Bharthipnr in ordei’ to reach Fyzabad; while 
many of them actually lived within sight of Saltanpnrj the 
headquarters of another district. Accordingly in 1869 some 
64G square miles comprising the parganas of Isauli, Aldemau, 

. and Sultanpur-Baraunsa were taken from Fyzabad and added 
to the Sultanpiir district ; tW'O new tahsils w^ere established 
at Tanda aiid Bikapnr, w-hile the parganas were also re- 
arranged to a considerable extent. 

The result of this scheme was that while four tahsils subim- 
reinained as before, there wnre only ten parganas. In tahsil 
I'yzabad were TTaveli-Oudh, Mangalsi and Amsiii; in the 
Akbarpur tahsil Akbarpur and Majhaura ; in the Tanda tahsil 
the Tanda, Birhar and Snrharpur parganas; and in Bikapnr 
those of Pachhimrath and Khandansa. The aiTangenient was 
far superior to the old one so far as compactness and the 
general convenience was concerned ; but in 1904 an important 
modification was made, the Surhurpur pargana being trans- 
ferred to the Akbarpur tahsil — a much-needed step on account 
of the great distance of the southern portion of the pargana 
from tlie old headquartei's at Tanda. 

More is knowm of the early fiscal history of Fyzabad than piscai 
of any other district in Oudh. By a fortunate chance the History, 
records of the first summary settlement have escaped the 
fate which befell those elsewhere during the mutiny and have 
been preserved in the shape of 3,000 or so separate files and 
thirty large volumes of assessment registers as well as a 
number of papers in the vernacular oflSce. It appears that 
on the outbreak of the mutiny the rebels as usual proceeded to 
the ciitcherry and destroyed or scattered the papers; but ail 
that could be found were collected by the orders of Maharaja 
Man Singh and earned to his fort at Shahganj, whence they 
were afterwards returned in the autumn of 1858. Several 
entries in the registers bear the initials of Colonel P. G-oldney, 
the first Commissioner of Fyzabad, and the settlement was 
carried out, under his supervision, by Mr. W. A. Forbes, the 
first deputy Commissioner, and his assistants and successors, 

Captain J. Eeid and Mr. E. O. Bradford. The settlement 
was based on the returns of the old ditoani office for 1263 
Fasli, which had been sent in March, 18^6, by the Financial 
Commissioner with orders to collect the revenue according to 
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these returns, and to give pattas and take kabulmfs. The 
demand was generally calculated as half the recorded assets, 
but tlie rule was modified according to circumstances. Tiro 
•papers were often untrustworthy and in several instances were 
known to have been purposely falsified ; but as the settlement _ 
was ostensibly a makeshift, nothing further w’-as attempted at 
the time with a view to ensuring accuracy. The area assessed 
was very diffei'ent from that of the present distinct , and as 
several parganas underwent subsequent alterations it would 
be impossible to obtain the exact revenue of the present district 
without a careful examination of the existing papers. 

The second summary settlement made in 1859 was a 
comparatively easy task owing to the preservation of the old 
papers. Directions had been given that the former revenue 
should be again imposed, and though this w'as impossible 
elsew'here it was carried out with ease in Fyzabad. Mr. 
Forbes and Mr. Bradford, successively deputy commissioners, 
did the work, and the total revenue for the district as at 
present constituted was fixed at Es. 8,70,188.* As the work 
was necessarily done in great haste no attempts at correction 
were made, nor was the demarcation of the. villages undei*- 
taken, this being deferred, together with the preparation of 
accurate records, to the approaching regular assessment. 

Operations in connection with the regular settlement 
began in 1860 and continued for an unusually long period 
as the work was not finally , completed till October, 1878. 
The first proceeding was the demarcation of villages, which 
terminated in 1861, except in pargana Khandansa, which 
remained for the following year. Next came the surveys, 
conducted both by the survey department and the settlement 
officials. The revenue survey began in 1861 and was finished 
in 186-5 ; the settlement or khasra survey commenced at the 
beginning of October, 1862, and was not completed till 1868. 
In 1863 the settlement proper was commenced by Mr. P. 
Camegy and the new assessments were declared and intro- 
duced at various times between April, 1865, and November, 
1870. Several other officers were employed both in the 
original assessment and in the work of the revision; the 
officiating settlemeh*^ officers from time to time were Captain 
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E, Gr. Clark, Captain G*» E. Erskine, Mr. J. Woodburn, 

Mr. M. L. Eerrar, Mr. H. H. Butts and Mr. A. E. Millett, 
who wrote the final report published in 1880. Ail xhese 
officers worked as assistant settlement officers at various times, 
as well as seven others who w^ere posted to the district for short 
periods. The bulk of the work, however, v/as carried out in 
the first instance by Mr. Carnegy and latterly by Messrs. 

Eerar and Millett, under the close supervision of Mr. Capper, 
the Commissioner of Eyzabad. 

Mr. Carnegy ’s system of assessment is fully explained in Mr. 

Mr. Millett’s report.’^ Briefly* stated, the plan adopted w’-as Carnegy. 
that of amending the recoixled statistics of the settlement 
survey and applying to them various tests deduced from data 
obtained on the spot, and finally of comparing the revenue 
rate of each village with those prevailing in adjacent lands. 

The parganas were formed into circles selected topographi- 
cally, on account of the supposed similarity of the soil, the 
distance of the w-ater from the surface, and other natural 
features. In determining the assets the settlement officer 
set himself to discover the true rental of each village, and also 
to decide upon its capabilities, both present and prospective. 

Little attention was paid to the recorded rental, and in its 
place average produce estimates were framed, showing the 
yield from different descriptions of soils, irrigated and unirri- 
gated, the prices adopted being the averages of the past five 
years. From these estimates he obtained his rent-rates, and 
from the latter the gross-assets. The results were checked 
by four tests. These comprised, firstly, the estimated rent- 
roll according to the number of ploughs after discovering 
the average amount of. land tilled by each plough and the 
average yield obtained in each class of soils; secondly, the 
estimated rent-roll according to the number of cultivators in 
each village ; tliirdly, the application to each class of soil of 
rent-rates supplied by a committee of taluqdars and zamin- 
dars ; and lastly, by deducing the assets of each village after 
deciding on its classification according to its facilities for ob- 
taining manure, irrigation and the like. In the case of waste, 
old fallow was generally assessed at six annas an acre all round 
and jungle at half that amount ; but this rule was extensively 
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modified according to the circumstances. The result of his 
assessment was a revenue at half assets of 11s. 12,35,802 for 
the district as it is now constituted. This gave an incidence 
of Rs. 2-0-8 per acre of cultivation, tiie rate varying from 
Es. 2-2-8 in pargana Haveli to Ee. 1-12-0 in Tanda. The 
total figures for each pargana wiil be found in the appendix.'*' 
From an early date there was considerable apprehension 
as to the result of the new assessment. The demand was 
introduced in full from the first and no progressive enhance- 
ments were allowed. An enormous number of cases remain- 
ed to be disposed of in the settlement courts — a matter 
which was of great importance in this district by reason of 
the unusual prevalance of subordinate rights; for many of 
these were for the determination of the position of the 
subordinate holders and the amount to be paid by them to the 
superior proprietors. The latter were thus unable toi collect 
rents proportionate to the enhanced revenue and were conse- 
quently compelled to borrow. Insufficient attentiofn. also had 
been given to the existence of so large a proportion of high 
caste tenants, who held in fact at privileged rates, thoaigh 
their holdings had been fully valued in calculating the assets ; 
even wliere new rents had been fixed by decree, tlie enhance- 
ment often remained merely nominal. Further, far too 
much waste land had been assessed, in a mistaken anticipa- 
tion of its early reclamation. Lastly, there were bad seasons 
in 1870 and 1871, the disastrous floods of the latter year 
causing much distress, especially along the G-umti; in conse- 
quence of the poor harvests one-fourth of the arrears were 
remitted by the Government of India, apart from any ques- 
tion of assessment. In 1867 the provincial report drew 
attention to the necessity of watching several districts, of 
V winch Fyzabad was one. In 1868 the sale of under-proprie- 
tary rights in four villages occasioned adverse comment on 
the assessment. In 1872 the Commissioner reported that 
the state of things in Fyzabad was unsatisfactory, and 
inquiry elicited the opinion that though there had not been 
any general ovef-aesessment, the new demand had been 
introduced too precipitately. Matters came to a head at the 
end of 18/2, when the- sale of two villages was proposed and 
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the cases were sent by the Commissioner to* the settlement 
officer for report. In tlie ensuing months petitions rapidly 
increased in numbers, in consequence of a rumour that the 
assessments were to be revised. The settlement officer, 

Mr. Ferrar, had then toi lay aside his judicial woxk and to 
devote his whole time to an examination of the petitions 
which continued to pour in throughout 1874. These peti- 
tions numbered aver 4,800 in the present district alone, and 
were most numerous in the case of the Pachhimrath and 
Birhar parganas. It was consequently found necessary to 
order a systematic revision of the settlement, and Mr. Capper 
drew up a scheme of principles and instructions for the settle- 
ment officer, which received the sanction of Government in 
January, 1875, 

The orders laid down that the original data might be as The 
a rule accepted as correct, but that where the accuracy of the 
estimated gross rentals was doubted a close examination 
should be made of the recorded rentals of recent years, 
together with a careful local investigation by the assessing 
officer. Further special allow'ances were to be made for 
special cases, as for instance in villages where cultivation . 
was found to be fluctuating, or where high caste cultivators 
prevailed, or where the assumption area was large. Waste 
was to be released from assessment, except wdiere there were 
actual realizable profits or special reasons for anticipating its 
reclamation. Lastly, the distribution of the revenue was to 
be made afresh where necessary, the demand was to be pro- 
gressive when the increase was large, and retrospective effect 
was to be given to the revised jama in cases where the 
proprietors had obviously suffered from over-assessment. 
Generally speaking the revision consisted in the substitution 
of recorded facts for deduced statistics and the abandonment 
to a large extent of prospective assets. The result was a 
reduction of six per cent, of the original assessment of the 
entire district, about eight per cent, in that portion of it 
which came under revision, and about 14 per cent, in that 
portion in which reductions were granted. The total demand 
for the present district was thus reduced to Es. 11,68,462, 

1 the reduction being greatest in the parganas of the Fyzabad 
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tahsil.* The incidence on the cultivated area thus Ml to 
Ee. 1-14-8 per acre, which corresponded more na_ur y ^ 
the results obtained in the adjoining districts The ne 
demand was imposed by easy gradations, the ultimate figu 
“arched I late as 1885. The settlement was sane- 
tioned for a period of thirty years from the declaration of t 
nrioinal demand in the various parganas. 

One of the most noticeable features of the regu ar se e- 
ment was the judicial work that arose m connection with t 
preparation of the record-of-rights. As m other d stricts the 
Settlement Officers were invested _ with the po 
civil courts to decide questions arising as to, the possession 
of Ld and subordinate rights therein. The com ts were 
opened for difierent parganas on dates. Judiciahwoi g 
ffi Majhaura in September, 1863, while in Pachhimrath no 
“ases lere heard till November, 1867. The -uits r^ 
tlieir jurisdiction till the end of September 1878_ T 
amount of litigation in this district was 
71 728 suits were decided, a number that was vastly “ 
of the figm-es recorded in any other district of Oudh; tne 
next highest total was that of Lucknow, where it ammmted 
to 27,139. This result was due, partly to the prolonged 
period for which the courts remained open, partly to the 
density of the population and its general propensity to liti- 
gation, but mainly to the intricate natures of the tenures. 
\nother reason for the multiplication of suits was that, ac- 
cording to the directions given to the revenue officers, where 
a suit affected two or more villages a note was made ™ ^he 
records of each. A very large number of cases were settled 
out of court by compromise— a result that was largely due to 
the efforts of Mr. Camegy towards effecting, where possible 
an amicable adjustment of disputes. Excluding these and 
also the suits that were withdrawn or went by detault, 
45,728 came up for trial and as many as 21,191 were success- 
ful. Of the total number, 5,059 referred to proprietary ngh s, 
18,614 to shares in either superior or subordinate tenures,^ and 
53,055, or close upon three-fourths, dealt with subordinate 
rights exclusively. There were a number of claims to pro- 
prietary rights in the talnqdari villages, but ^ these were 
uisually altered to clainis for s ubsettlement. Simila r claims 
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in other villages were far more numercws; in 20 cases vil- 
lages were decreed to taluqdars in addition to those compre- 
hended in their sanads^ but in the majority of instances the 
disputes arose from the concurrent possession of the two or 
more parties under native rule. No less than 9o3 claims foi 
subsettlement were decreed— a much higher figure tl^^n “a 
any other district; but an even larger number of smts of this 
de^ription were decided out of court. Claims for subordi- 
nate right chiefly concerned lands held as sir, diMari 
the like; but tlwe are in this district an unusually lar^ 
number of the tenures known as bvrt and siiankalf. ilie 
minor rights asserted, which were the. most numerous of all, 
were concerned ivith lands held in occupancy by es-propiie- 
tors and such privileges as sayar and marwat. History 

The revenue assessments, though they pressed very un- ^ 
evenly, worked fairly well on the whole, and only the less ^ 
severe processes were as a rule requu-ed for the realization of 
the fdovernment demand. Scarcely had the revision jeen 
completed when a season of drought set - 

other causes necessitated small alterations 

then there have been other bad seasons, notably m 1894, , 

when much damage was done by the excessive rainfall in ■ e 
month of October, and again during the severe scarcity ot 
1896 and the following year.- The marked nse in prices, 
however, had a beneficial effect on the agricultuial comn u 
nity, and in noiTnal seasons enabled them to meet the re-ve- 

noe demand ■with comparative ease. i Second 

The second regular settlement of the district legan , 
the 26th of September, 1893. and in the foUomng month ment. 
Mr H N House took charge as settlement officer. After 
completing the partial revision of records, he mspected par- 
ganls of Tanda, Surhurpur, Birhar and Majhaura m the 
cold weather of 1894-9-5, while in the following year the 
inspection of the rest of the district was completed. The 
whole of the assessment reports were submitted at the begin- 
ning of October, 1896, and as the assessments were sanc- 
tioned 4he jamas were declared. The judicial work and the 
distribution of the revenue continued till August, 1899 when 
settlement operations were formally closed. The settlemen 
was 'sanctioned for a period of - thirty years, and will expire 
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on the 30th of June, 1927, in the Tanda and Akbarpur 
tahails, as well as in pajrgana Ainsin; for the rest of the dis- 
trict the term 'will end on the 30th of June, 1929, except 
for pargana Khandansa, where the settlement will fall in a 
year later. The cost of the settlement worked out at the 
rate cf Es 128.75 to the square mile — a figure that would 
have been very much lower but for the preparation of fresh 
records-of -rights in the eastern parganas ; in the rest of the 
district the average was not more than Es. 88. 

The work commenped with the preparation of new 
records, and this was completed in the parganas of Tanda, 
Surhurpur, Birhar and Majhaura, but early in 1894 the 
carders regarding this point were in part withdrawn, and the 
remaining parganas of the district were assessed on the 
papers of 1301 Fasli. A fresh survey was found necessary 
in only 13 villages, while in the rest the existing maps were 
merely corrected. Simultaneously with this the village 
papers were corrected and attested, most of the disputes 
being settled on the spot. The system of assessment was 
entirely different from that followed on the previous occasion, 
as the existing rent-rolls were now taken as the basis of the 
assessment, except where the true I'ents were concealed or 
where the recorded rents were unreasonably high. Out of 
a total of 8,632 jamahayidis only 242 were rejected for con- 
cealment of rents and 944 others on account of the unduly 
swollen I'entals which they exhibited. Many of the latter, 
too, w’ere defective, not on account of wilful falsification, but 
rather by reason of their faulty compilation. After com- 
pleting a minute scrutiny of the rent-rolls, the settlement 
officer proceeded to form assessment circles, containing 
groups of villages having the same general characteristics 
with a corresponding general similarity in rental incidences, 
the whole district being thus divided into fifty block's. The 
next proceeding was the extraction of' standard rates for the 
different areas demarcated., under the various classes of soils 
in each circle. Such rates were only found to exist in parts 
oif the Akbarpur pargana, while elsewhere they were ascer- 
tained by the personal inspection of the settlement officer. 
For lands held by high caste tenants an allowance of 25 per 
was made in the valution. Other deductions were 
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made for short collections, and also for extraordinary items 
coming under the head of siwai. The small grain-rented 
area was also taken into consideration, but its influence in 
this district was "very slight. The total area assessed Vv’as 
712,445 acres, showing an increase of ten per cent, on that 
dealt with at the former settlement. The total accepted 
assets amounted to Es. 33,23,187, including Es. 16,676 added 
for siicai. Small deductions, amounting to Es. 1,355, were 
made for sir lands, and Es. 25,342 were allowed for improve- 
ments. 

The net assets were therefore Es. 32,96,490, and the 
gross revenue sanctioned was Es. 14,61,922, representing 
44*35 per cent, of the assets. It fell with an incidence of 
Es. 2*16 per acre of cultivation, and gave an enhancement of 
25*25 per cent, on the exphing demand. The proportion of 
the assets taken varied from 45*07 per cent, in zamindari 
holdings to 44*59 in taluqdari and 43*21 in coparcenar\^ vil- 
lages. Where necessary, progressive steps were allowed, 
limiting the enhancement for the first five years to Es. 19*88 
per cent, and for the second five years to 23*34 per cent. 
Excluding the nominal demand of Es. 26,256 on revenue-free 
land, as well as the revenue assessed for a short period on the 
allavial mahals, the sanctioned total revenue for the first 
period was Es. 13,40,613, rising ta Es. 13,86,950 for the 
second four years, and to Es. 14,08,913 in the eleventh 
year. The figures of the net realizable demand for each 
fargana will be found in the appendix.^' 

The assessment was designedly moderate as the charac- 
ter of the proprietary body in this district called for special 
consideration. The subsettled estates were leniently treated, 
while particular moderation was also shown towards the co- 
parcenary villages containing a large number of sharers. 
The new revenue would in the ordinary course have been 
imposed in the four eastern parganas in 1897, but as the dis- 
trict had suffered somew'hat severely from the effects of 
floods, follow^ed by drought, in the preceding years, the in- 
troduction of the new demand was postpolned for a year. 
Since that time the assessment has worked smoothly and tKe 
revenue has been collected without difficulty, although some 
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troubJe is necessarily caused by the avercrowded pattidaxi 
mahals and by the pecuniary embarrassment of several of the 
taluqdars. 

Many small reductions have taken place in the 
demand since it was sanctioned, by reason of the construction 
of the xUlahabad-Fyzabad Eailway and other appropriations 
of land of less importance. These have also affected the 
nominal revenue, W'hich has been reduced froin Es. 26,256 
to Es. 25,896, the gross total being Es. 14,34,809, exclusive 
of the alluvial mahals. Of this ndminal demand by far the 
greater portion is assessed on revenue-free lands in the par- 
ganas of Haveli and Pachhimrath, where it amounts to 
Es. 12,107 and Es. 9,257 respectively. In these parganas lie 
the muafi estates of the Bhadarsa Saiyids and some lands 
lield free of revenue by temples at Ajodhya. Elsewhere the 
•properties are very small : in Majhaura there are none, and 
in all parganas save Mangalsi and Amsin the amount of the 
nominal revenue is quite insignificant.. Altoglether 13,777 
acres were held revenue-free at the last settlement. 

The alluvial villages along the Grhagra are treated under 
the ordinary rules and were assessed for a period of five years 
in 1896 and the follovdng years. At the first regular settle- 
ment many of these mahals were assessed for the full term, 
but the system was not viewed with favour by the proprie- 
tors, and at the last settlement the owners of very few 
engaged conditionally for thirty years. There are altogether 
158 alluvial mahals in the district, paying in 1904 a revenue 
of Es. 27,528. Many of them are very small and a large 
number are uncultivated and pay a merely nominal revenue 
of Re- 1 each. Others are large and valuable, three of them, 
Manjha Kalan in Mangalsi, Jamthara within .municipal 
limits, and Tihura in Haveli-Oudh being assessed at over 
Es. 2,000 apiece. In Mangalsi there are 42 mahals, last 
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■one, Mahripur, for the full term of the settlement at Es^. 40; 
and the 14 in Birhar were settled quinquennially in lb9o and 
1897, eight of them coming up for revision^ in 1902, when 
the total reTenue was sanctioned at Es. 3,432.^ 

The cesses paid in addition to the land revenue are the Cess*., 
same as those in force throughout Oudh. They 
all to 16 rer cent, of the gross revenue demand and the tota 
L paid in each pargana in 1904 is shown in the append 1 
TMsh maae up ot se««l distinct fates. The co^^oUa d 
local rate of seven per cent, dates irom 1&94, vh.n 
fornmr cesses were amalgamated; the latter ! t. 

original road, school, district dak and marginal ces.es oi 
percent, on the revenue introduced at the first regular settle- 
m nt the local rate of 2^ per cent, of 1871, ana the w^o per 
cent, famine rate of 1878.t The chaukidan or rural poh^ 
rate of six per cent, which had already been gradually 
aVfiied, was introduced over the whole district at _t e as 
assessment ; and the three per cent, patwan rate in 18.. . 

For the purposes of police administration the Stations, 

at present dhdded into 16 circles, of which three thejyz- 
abafi Kotwali, the cantonment, and A]odhya, aie 

urban and together cover only ^ cas- of 

the circles vary in size from 177 square miles m the cas. o 
Jalalpur to the Amona circle of 85 square miles, tlic 
being nearly 130 square miles. The population 
at the last census will be found m the_ appen g 

as the circles are, there has been a great improvement m this 
direction since 1870, for at that time there were 
police-stations in the district, comprising three 
fihose at the four tahsil headquarters, and at Eaiinahi, MiK 
nuf Jalalpur Eamnagar and Maharajgan]. Various addi- 
Sub Sla'Su muds From time to time, end ttae eve 
in the headquarters tahsil, m addition to the three nr 
circles, stations at Para ' Qalandar, Amona, Kauuahi and. 
Maharai-ani. In the Bikapur tahsil there are police-stations 
at Bikapur, Milkipur and Haidarganj ; m Akbarpur at 
pur, Jalalpur and Ahranli, and in Tanda at Tanfla Baskban 
and Eamnagar. Of these. Baskhari, Amona and midar„^ 


t. Vide Appendis, Table XI. 
1 Abolished in 1905. 
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were established in 1895, and Ahruli a year later. The 
Pura Qalandar thana was built in 1890, but the circle was 
known as the Sadr and was administered from Pyzabad as. 
nearly as 1865. The cantonment station dates from 1864. 
In no case do these circles coincide with the tahsil or par- 
gana boundaries, a system that gives rise to some adminis- 
trative inconvenience, A slight improvement was effected in 
1903, when 47 villages of Tanda — an unusually heavy circle 
— were transferred to Baskhari, 26 from Bikapur to Haidar- 
gan], and 13 from Akbarpur to Ahrauli. Purther details as 
to the demarcation of each circle are here unnecessary as a 
scheme for reallocation has been mooted and the existing 
arrangements are described in the various tahsil articles. 

A table in the appendix show^s the total police force 
employed in the district in 1904, exclusive of the superior 
officers.^' The latter comprise the district superintendent, 
the reserve and. court inspectors and one circle inspector. 

The regular police force in 1904 comprised 59 sub- 
inspectors, 61 head constables and 430 men ; but these 
figures include the civil reserve and the armed |)olice, a , 3 well 
as the fixed guards at tahsils and elsewhere. The nmnicipal 
police, numbering 152 men of all grades and located at Pyz- 
abad, Ajodhya and Tanda, are under the present scheme to 
be abolished and th6.ir place taken by the regular civil police. 
The Act XX towns maintain their own w^atch and ward, the 
force amounting in all to 66 men. 

In addition to the above there are the village and road 
chaukidars numbering 2,189 and 40 men respectively. The 
latter patrol the provincial roads from Pyzabad to/ Lucknow 
and Allahabad, and also the local roads from Tanda to 
Akbarpur and from Pyzabad to Eai Bareli ; they are distri- 
buted along these routes in outposts, for •which the nearest 
thanas sen^e as reporting stations. The village chaukidars 
are now the paid servants of Government and the cost of 
maintenance is borne from the Oudh rural police rate. 
Originally the chaukidars were the servants of the landlords 
and were for the most part remunerated by small jagm or 
rent-free grants of land,' Occasionally the burden of main- 
iaining them had been laid upon the superior proprietors and 
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subBettlemeiit-liolders had been exempted; in such villages 
they received a cash wage. The system was unsatisfactory 
chiefly by reason of its tmevenness; frequent complaints 
arose as to 'the condition of the chaukidars in individual vil- 
lages ; tlie jagirs varied in size and value, and the cash wages 
were not only uneven, but generally in arrears. Even before 
the general introduction of the present cess of six par cent, 
on the land revenue the majority of the jagirs and caslt pay- 
ments had been discontinued and the deputy commissioner 
had levied the rate from individual estates. 

Two tables given in the appendix show the statistics of Crime. 
criiTiina] justice and cognizable crime for each year since 
1896.^ Tlie crime of tiie district is of the usual type that is 
generally met with among an agriculturar population. The 
criminal tribes are sparsely represented, and on the whole it 
_^may be said that the people are peaceful and law-abiding. 
Though the criminal work of the courts is not exceptionally 
light, yet the percentage of the more serious cases is low, 
and Fyzabad can afford to challenge comparison in this 
respect with many other districts of Oiidh. A distinction has 
perhaps to be made between the rural and urban jaopulations. 
Eyzabad and Ajodhya are not distinctly criminal cities; they 
contain the ordinary classes of gamblers and robbers-, but 
they are not remarkable for their numbers or villainy. Ill 
names are sometimes throwm at the Ajodhya temples, but 
they are probably undeserved. A great fair at Ajodhya 
always atti’acts swindlers , pick-pocket's, nose-ring-snatchers 
and bundle-lifters, the place being a favourite resort of the 
Barwars of Gonda. All round the holy place, at a distance 
ranging from five to ten miles, is a ring of villages wfliose 
inhabitants take toll from all pilgrims coming and going; 
those having the worst names are Nara, Sarai Easi, Sanetho 
and Kurha Keshopur on the east; IJsru, Amona, Bhaupur 
ond Mahdauna on the south ; and Eaipur, Banbirpur and 
Balarpur on the west. In the rural areas petty thefts and 
burglaries constitute the chief forms of crime. Bad seasons 
and poor harvests may be fairly said to coincide with an 
increase in the number of police reporis, and in every year 
the rainy season brings in a full crop reports of attempts to 
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into houses, many of which should be properly ascribed 
elements. On the other hand, there is a frequent 
Iment of loss from real house-breaking when the pro- 
stolen is not of much value. Cattle theft is not common 
Des not appear to be organized in any part of the dis- 
while the cattle poisoning by Chamars on the Azam- 
dde, which formerly gave a bad name to the eastern 
las, has died out of fashion. Dacoity is rare and is 
. of a professional type, being generally attempted or 
I out without the use of fire-arms. Agrarian disputes 
mmon. They are mainly caused by the action of 
5 and their subordinates, but occasionally by friction 
311 the old owner and the auction-purchaser. They 
ntly develop into riots and in this way lives are some- 
lost. Mention may also be made of the practice of 
>ping children for marriage to Kajputs and BraEmans, 
lich cases periodically come to light. There are no 
illy bad police circles, the wmrst localities being Gha- 
r in the Milkipur thana, \rhere there is a strong Pasi 
nt, the idllages to the north of x\kbarpur on the Tanda 
and Surhnrpnr and its neighbourhood. 


rior to annexation the higher castes in the district bore 
il name for the |>ractice of infanticide. This is said to 
leen especially prevalent among the Palwars of Birhar 
le eastern parganas, very few of whose daughters were 
id to live. At no time, however, w^ere any repressive 
ire undertaken in the district. In 1868 special inyesti- 
ivas made by the police in 60 Eajpiit villages; but it 
hen found that over 44 per cent, of tlie Eajput popula- 
vere females — a proportion that was too high to arouse 
ion. This impression was confirmed at the census of 
illowing year, when a further inquiry was made into 
:ate of affairs in the few villages having apparently un- 
ictory results. It is fairly safe to assume that at the. 
it time the crime has practically died out. At the last 
3 there were 97*8 females to every hundred males in 
istrict of all castes and religions, while for the Eajputs 
gure was 88, the disproportion being most marked in 
case of the Bais who have never been notorious for 
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infanticide in Fyzabad, while among the Palw’ars females 
wnre actually more numerous than the males. 

Prior to annexation there was no regular excise adminis- Excise, 
tration. The right to distil and sell liquor \Tas granted to 
Ivalwars by the zamindars, 'who exacted monthly fees rang- h 
ing from Es. 2 to Es. 8 according to the locality. There 
were certain rules regarding the strength of liquor, but they 
W'ere very vague and the methods of distillation exceedingly 
primitive. The only regulations enforced were those regard- 
ing the closing of shops during the Muharram and the month ^ ^ 
of Eamzaii and the prohibition of shops on main roads. At 
annexation the right of manufacture and sale was leased to a 
} single farmer for Es. 8,000. There were four shops at 

Ajodhya, four at Fyzabad, and about one hundred in the 
whole district. After the mutiny the same man engaged for 
Es. 22,000 and in 1859 he paid twice that amount; but on 
this occasion it w^as stipulated that no shop should be opened 
within six miles of the Dilkusha, then used as the deputy 
commissioner’s office. This condition wras broken, the lease 
forfeited, and G-overnment took excise under direct control. 

Each Kalwar was offered a salary of Es. 7-8-0 per 
and w^as allowed a servant and a chaprasi ; no rent was paid 
for the shops, which numbered 22 in all. At the same time 
I a distillery w-as built in muhalla Eath Haveli with some 

I twenty stills and a storehouse. This was under a darogha, 

I who supervised the Kalw^ars, the latter being paid servants of 

Government. The method of distillation was improved; but 
: no strengih was prescribed; all liquor sold in the shops w-as 

obtained from the distillery. After two years this system 
' was modified ; the pay and allowances of the Kalwars were 

stopped, and in their place they were allowed a commission 
of one anna in the rupee, the price being fixed at four annas 
) a bottle; there w^ere some 60 or 70 shops in all, supplied as 

before from the distillery. One shop w^as allow’-ed at Ajo- 
j ' dhya, but none in Fyzabad, on account of the cantonment. 

■ This arrangement failed to worK, and in 1862 the Miam 

. system Was abolished. The distillery was removed to its 
present site, the Hirankhana in Paharganj, and others were 
. opened at Akbarpnr, Dostpur and Pahtipur, but were closed 

six yeaars later. The number of shops was raised to about 
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150, and license fees were fixed ranging from Ee, 1 to 
Es 15 per mensem, according to the locality. Each distiller 
pEiid Es, 2 for the right of distillation and a still-head duty 
was introduced. In 1864 a distillery fund of three pies per 
gallon distilled was started for the maintenance of the staff 
and guard; but this was dropped after tw3 years. Further 
precautions were taken against the sale of liquor in canton- 
ments ; ail spirit supplied by shops within a radius of two 
miles had to be drunk on the premises, except under a 
special pass costing three pies per bottle;. and this was not 
given to any servant in cantonments. Other small changes 
were introduced from time to time, such as the substitution 
of a naihlahsildar for the daroglm in 1891, the institution of 
a gauged godown in the same year, and of a bonded ware- 
house in 1898. 

The liquor generally consumed is the ordinary kind 
made from a mixture of . mahtia and shira and known as 
sacU, Other descriptions are occasionally made, such as 
haiidi from pure molasses only, and different names are given 
when the liquor is flavoured or coloured with various sub- 
stances. The method of distillation presents no peculiar 
features as the old native stills have been replaced by the 
copper Lucknow pattern. The amount of liquor consumed 
in the district, the income derived therefrom and tlie number 
of shops for each year since 1891, w.ill be found in the 
appendix.^ The fluctuations are mainly due to the nature of 
the* harvests in each year, but the average is no^ far larger 
than that of the earlier periods of British rule. This result 
is due partly to the removal of Mnsalman restrictions on the 
liquor trade, partly to the greater prosperity of the lownr 
classes, partly to improved excise administration and the 
better quality of liquor now supplied, and partly to other 
causes of less importance, such as the plague, w^liich is said 
to have caused an increased consumption. The receipts, too, 
have been largely swelled by the increase in the still-head 
duty. ^ In 1863 this was only Ee. 1 for proof liquor, while in 
1903 it wa^s as much as Es. 3-8-0 per gallon; the rise was •, 

gradual and wa.s effected in 1891, 1895, 1899, 1902 and the 
tollowang year. 
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^ The liquor obtained from the tar and khajur palms is con- Tari, ^ 

sumed to a large extent in this district, and the yearly income | 

so obtained is considerable.^ Prior to annexation no reve- I 

Bue was derived from these sources save by the zamindars, ^ 

who let their trees to Tamialis, either for a fixed sum or in j 

return for a proportion of the produce. After annexation, j 

owing to the organization of the liquor trade, the consump- j 

tion of tari by all classes rapidly increased, but it was not | 

till 1859 that Government took any steps in this connection. J 

In that year the tari contract for the district was farmed for | 

some 500, and was included in the drug contract; but | 

tliongh the value of the contract rose steadily, little attention | 

was paid to this branch of excise administration. After | 

1876, licenses w^ere given, but until 1901 the farm was sold | 

for the whole district; in tliat year each shop was sold sera- j 

I rately to Tarmalis, and this sj’stem continued till 1904, when 

the contract was farmed by talisils. The season for tari 
lasts from October to . February, and that for sendlii, the ' 

product of the khafur palm, from April to June ; the consump- ; 

' tion is greatest at the time of the festival of Saiyid Salar in 

April. The trees are tapped by Bhars from Azamgarh, wdio .i 

migrate to* all the neighbouring districts. Each man will " I 

work tw^elve trees daily and obtains Es. 8 per mensem, as ;j 

well as eight sers of tari and one anna daily for expenses. I 

The Tarmalis have to rent the trees from the zamindars, who ‘ | 

charge one rupee per far and eight annas for each kltajiir: ] 

but tlie rehtions betwreen the zamindar and the contrac- 
tor are frequently strained, as the former often refuses to 
lease his trees or to permit new palms to be planted. 

The various kinds of hemp drugs, knowm as ganja, charas Hemp 
and hhang, form one of the most important items of excise 
revenue. In Nawubi days the hemp plant w^as freely culti- 
vated and the growers used to prepare drugs for their own 
consumption, though charas had, as now. to be imported 
from the Paniab. For the sale of drugs in Fyzabad there 
were some half a dozen shops, owned bv the myardar, wdio 
held the contract for all sayar items, including drugs and 
o-piurn. After annexation the drug contract w’as farmed to 
the same nerson, Rheo Dayal, who held the contract for 
opium : he sublet the right of retail vend to 
Appendix, Table XT 
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and Ms servants collected the hemp which grew 
t; but there was no check on illicit production 
contract was stopped and 
shop separateh^ . The 
and ^ this ..rose ':to ..loy , 
partly owing to 
. The shop-to- 
contract for three 

made for the whole district, the annual income beina' 

when the annual 
price obtained was Es. 35,000. The contractors give licenses 
to the retail vendors, wdro obtain, a commission of one or 
two annas in the rupee, less the cost of collection. Drugs 
are consumed by all classes of Hindus in one foim or another ; 
the practice is also growing in favour wn’tli Musalmans, but 
many of the latter abstain from indulging in these dmgs 
publicly. As in other parts of Oudh, the consumption of 
cliaras is far greater than that of ganja I'ait the latter appears 
to be more popular here than in most districts. 

Opium is not very extensively used in Fyzabad, in spite 
of the large Musalman - population. Prior to annexation 
there were no restrictions on its production or sale, save in 
Fyzabad itself, where the right of vend was vested in the 
sayardar. After 1856 the^ sale of opium was farmed in the 
same manner as liquor and drugs, while at the same time the 
production of opium became a Government monopoly. In 
1860 the contract ceased and an opium agency was estab- 
lished at Fyzabad. Two years later an increase in the rates 
paid to growlers led to a gTeat expansion of poppy cultivation, 
though the simultaneous enhancement of the retail price 
appears also to have caused an increase of smuggling. The 
excise receipts from opium were very small and as late as 
1875 only 5‘85 maunds were sold in the district, as distinct 
from the amount purchased by the agency and exported ; and 
this was solely ascribed to the illicit introduction of opium 
into Fyzabad by the cultivators. In 1876 shop licenses were 
instituted, but no one could for long time be found to take 
them up in this district; and the system was dropped in 
1879. Two years later the attempt was renewed, but without 
success, and in 1883 one oir two free licenses were granted. 


aiiu consumption. In 1876 the 
licenses were given for each drug 
number of shops in the first year was oo 
in 1882. The receipts increased rapidly, 
competition and partly to enhanced duties 
shop system w^as abandoned in 1900, and a 
years 

Es. 22,233. The last sale was that of 1903 
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In 1888 the cultivation of poppy within municipal limits was 
prohibited, and a marked improvement resulted. The last I 

important change occurred in 1901, when the oflfieial vend of 
opium was stapped; and all excise opium was sold by 'v 

contractors through their retail licensees ; the result in this 
district being a great increase in the income from license fees 
and a marked enhancement of the retail price. The com 
sumption of opium is, however, smaller in Fy 2 :abad than 
in any other part of the United Provinces, except perhaps 
Gorakhpur and the Eiimaun Division.^ The preparations 
known as chandu and madah were largely used by opium- 
smokers in Fyzabad till the closing of the shop in Fyz^ihad 
in 1892. They are still made by private individuals, though 
the practice is dying out, at any rate in the ease of madnk. 

The sale of these drugs was framed in the same way as opium 
and liquor. In 1876 there were 19 licensed chandu shops, 
yielding Es. 1,575, all in Fyzabad city; but the number 
decreased, and when the prohibition came into force only 
two remained. 

A table will be found in the appendix showing the annual Stamps, 
receipts and expenditure under the head of stamps for each 
year since 1890.-1 The average income from all sources from 
that year to 1904 was Es. 1,53,540, the total fluctuating from 
year to year owing to various causes, such as the settlement 
and the transfer of large estates involving the sale of stamps 
of high value. The income from stamps in Fyzabad is always 
large, owing in great measure to the amount of litigation. 

Mention has been made of the judicial work that was incurred 
at the first regular settlement, and again at the last revision 
i an abnormal number of cases were brought into court, the 

p total being over 53,000. This accounts for the fact that the 

I highest recorded income from stamps in any year was that 

j of 1893-94, when the settlement operations were commenced. 

^ Excluding that year, however, it would appear that there has 

been a gradual increase in the stamp revenue during late 
years, and 1903 showed a far higher total than in any year 
since the assessment. On an average some 76 pet cent. 

;■ of the income is derived from the sale of judicial stamps, 
including those for copies, a higher proportion than that 
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ment Tvhicli has been in force since 1891, when the undii 
judgeships were first established. Prior to that date Hue 
office of registrar was held by an assistant commissioner, and 
registration duties were also exercised by the tahsildavs. 
In 1891 there were eleven registration offices in the district, 
but the number has been subsequently reduced. The last to be 
closed was that at Goshainganj in 1901. There are now. only 
six offices ; they comprise that of the registrar, those of the sub- 
registrars at Fyzabad, Tanda, Akbarpiir and Bilcapur and 
that of the joint sub-registrar at Jalalpur. The heaviest work 
is done at Fyzabad and Tanda. The average receipts for 
the five years ending 1900 w^ere Es. 8,528 and the expendi- 
ture Es. 5,094, giving a net annual income of Es. 3,434. 
The figures under this head are for some reason or otlier 
much lower than those of the adjoining districts of Sultanpur 
and Bara Banki, although the number of transfers of landed 
property in those districts has been much smaller during the 
same period. 

As this is the wealthiest district in Oiidh except Luck- 
now, income-tax occupies a somewhat important position in 
the general revenue. It was first imposed under the Income- 
tax Act of 1872,: but this was repealed four years later in 
favour of a license tax and the collection of income-tax was 
not re-introduced till 1886, Formerly it was of a very 
different character, as the bulk of the receipts consisted of 
payment^ by landed proprietors wdio are no-w exempt. The 
total in 1873 was Es. 13,724 paid by 198 assessees, of whom 
64 were landed, proprietors and 47 bankers and money-lenders. 
Under the present Act the receipts are very much larger. 
The figures for the whole district for each year since 1891 
will be found in the appendix, as well as separate statements' 
for the city of Fyzabad- Ajodhya, and the four tahsils,*as far 
as Paijt IV of the Act is concerned.^ It ‘will be seen that 
the average income derived from this source from 1891 to 
1903 w’-as Es. 39,377 annually. There was a considerable 
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increase from Eb. 33.506 in the first year to E.s. 46,710 in 
1902, the highes^t figure ever recorded. The amendment of 
1903 exempting incomes under Hs. 1,000 from tax caused 
a great reduction in the receipts, the total for 1904 being 
Rs. 33,648 ; the amount paid by those assessed at four pies 
dropping froip Es. 19,100 in the previous year to Es. 9,746. 

Of those coming under Part IV only 113 were assessed at 
over Es. 2,000 and no less than 58 of these belonged to the 
P'yisabad municipality. Of the various tahsils Taiida pays 
the most, with 35 persons assessed at Es. 2,000 most of whom 
resided in the town of Tanda, and Bibapur the least, having* 
only two persons assessed in this das®. There are ten in 
Akbarpur, some of whom are persons of considerable ’^vealth 
and eight in the Fyzabad tahsil outside municipal limits. 

The majority of the pei’sons paying income-tax are bankers 
and traders, but tlie numbers include many well-to-do 
pleaders and a few manufacturers. 

In 1865 there was one imperial office at Fyzabad and six Post 
rural offices at Akbarpur, Tanda, Jalalpiir, Jahangirganj, 
Dliemua and Tandauli, as well as two at Dostpur and Kadipiir 
in the present Siiltanpur district. Dhemua has since been 
transferred to Eaunahi and Tandauli to Goshainganj. As 
a result of the orders of 1864 15 new offices were opened 
between 1866 and 1871, these including all the remaining 
poliee-staitions and the more important villages or road- 
junctions, such as Pura, Deorhi, Shahganj, Haringtongani, 
Maharua and Iltifatganj. In some cases the buildings were 
erected by Government ; but generally houses were rented 
for the purpose. No further additions were made till 1880, 
v/hen Baragaon was added, while since that date 16 more 
offices have been opened. At tlie present time there are 
38 offices, in the district including the head office at Fyzabad. 

A list of all these by-parganas and tahsils will be found in 
the appendix. There are eleven sub-offices from which the 
mails are distributed to 26 branch offices. The mails are 
^ carried as far as possible by rail, but in many cases the 
letters have to go by road. There are 13 imperial dak lines 
served hy 16 runners, and 14 district dak lines' . with 21 
runners. The cost of the latter is met from local rates. 
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tile suppression ot tiie iUircmv- as eany as loao 
ments on a somewhat limited scale were established for the 
purpose of conveying the mails to and ii'oiii the outlying 
tahsils and police-stations. This was known as the drstrict 
dak and was entirely separate from the general post, being 
worked solely by the local staff. 

In 1859 the Fyzabad district dak consisted of one 
mnharrir and 35 runners maintained at a total cost of Rs. 150 
whom communication was ke|)t up along 150 
Within the boundaries of the present district 

Fyzabad with the 
distributed by. ' 'the'' 
a' fee of ■■one 
.'In border ,'..'to:' 


a month, by 
'miles of road 

there were seven dak I hies connecting 
tahsils and thanas 

military police through the village chaiikidars 
pice being allow^ed for each letter delivered, 
bring the district dak in touch with the general post an 
arrangement w-as made by which the former could be con- 
veyed free from Fyzabad to any fehana or tahsil lying on the 
imperial lines, which then ran from Fyzabad to Sultanpiir, 
Lucknow and Gonda, to Tanda and x4zamgarh, and to Basti 
and Gorakhpur. The district dak was still entirely devoted 
to ofiScial purposes, and in 1859 the dak line from Tandauli 
to Tanda and Jahangirganj was abolished on the ground 
that the Tanda tahsil had been closed. In 1864, however, 
a-n important change was made by extending the district 
dak to meet the needs of private and business -correspondence. 
The police were relieved as far as possible of postal duties 
and a system of independent rural offices was established in 
order to assure the delivery of letters in villages. The 
charges were defrayed by arrangements with the leading 
inhabitants. In December, 1864, Ajodhya was taken over 
by the general post .office, as well as Akbarpur, Dostpur and 
Bharthipur — a measure which greatly diminished the work 
of the district dak. In place of the rural police two postmen 
were appointed to each police station with the right, as 
before, to levy one pice on each letter delivered. This scheme 
remained in force till 1871, when the whole district establish- 
ment was handed over to the control of the chief inspector 
of post offices in Ondh. The change was, however, effected 
gradually and some five district offices still remain at the 
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present day. ^ Another iinportaiit change occurred in 1878, 
when the postal system of Ondh was amalgamated with that 
of the North-Western ProTinces. 

Lines of telegraph are maintained along the railways I'cle- 
aiid along the local road from Akbarpiir to Tanda. Besides 
the head office at Pyzabad there are four combined postal 
and telegraph offices at Ajodhya, Bikapur, Tanda and Alrbar- 
pur. There are also rahway offices at the various stations in 
the district. 

There are tvro municipal towns in the district, Fyzabad, Mimici- 
which for this purpose is united with Ajodhya to form a ^ 
single area, and Tanda., The Fyzabad municipality wns first 
■constituted on the 27th of April, 1869, -while 'that nf^ Tanda ■■ 
folowed on the 24tli of March, 1870. . Details of their 
administrations will be found in the articles on these places. 

The income in the case of the former is chiefly derived from 
an octroi tax on imports, while large sums are also derived 
from rents of land and buildings, from the contracts for the 
collection of dues at tiie Ajodhya fairs, and from sale-proceeds 
of manure. In the case of Tanda there is no octroi,, but its 
place is taken by a special tax on circumstances and property, 
while the bulk of the remaining income is derived from con- 
servancy, rents and pounds. The details of income and 
expenditure under the main heads for each yeor since 1891 
will be found in the appendix.^ 

There are several towns in the district administered Act XX 
under Act XX of 1856, This ’wa-s applied in June, 1882, 
to Akbarpur and in the following March to Goshninganj. 

In February, 1884, BasHiari and Eichhauchha were brought 
under the Act, while in July, 1885, Bhadarsa followed, and 
then Jalalpur and Nagpur in August of the same year. The 
last towm to be so constituted was Darshannagar, to which 
the operations of the Act were extended in April, 1902. 

For a short period Eaimabi and Balrampur were also ad- 
l^nistered under this Act, but were excluded after a few years, ' 
the former in 1900 and the latter a year later. All these 
towns will be separately described and details of the income 
and expenditure will be found in the various articles. Tlv^ 
receipts are, as usual, almost wholly derived from Vm 

^ *Appsndix, Table- 'X-VT. 
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ordinary house tax and the bulk of Tiie eliar^es coroe roarer 
the heads of police, conserTancy and minor local improve- 
ments. 

The district board was first constituted in 1884, when, by 
the introduction of Act XIV of that A^ear, it took the place of 
the old district committee. The board consists of 17 members, 
of whom five, comprising the deputy commissioner, and the 
four sub-divisional magistrates, hold their seats by virtue ot‘ 
their office, and tw^elve are elected, one being returned 
annually for a period of three years from each of the tahsil 
local boards. The work of the district board is of the usual 
description and comes under a number of different heads, the 
most important of which are education, the maintenance 
of the dispensaries, and the medical and veterinary arrange- 
ments, the upkeep of the local roads and ferries and cattle- 
pounds. The details of the receipts and expenditure for 
each year since 1891 will be found in the appendix.^ The 
former are exclusive of the grants from provincial funds, 
which is a large item of income, and only repi'esent those 
sums which are derived locally. 

The history of education in this district is very much the 
same as that of the other parts of Oudh. The zila school was 
the first Government institution to be started and was 
founded in 1859; it was supported by a Government grant 
find voluntary subscriptions, Anglo- Vernacular tahsili schools 
were started about 1863 at Akbarpur and Tanda, and were 
continued till 1880, wdien they were converted into vernacular 
middle schools. These institutions were maintained partly 
from imperial revenues and partly from local funds, the latter 
comprising the educational cess of one per cent, on the land 
revenue, subscriptions, and fees. There was a good Anglo- 
Vernacular school supported by iltiliaraja Sir Man Singh, 
and a few aided schools maintained by grants from imporial 
revenues. The village schools were started in 1867 and were 
managed by local committees. In 1884 the district and local 
boards came into existence and the control and management 
of Government schools and also of those in receipt of grants- 
in-aid were transferred to these bodies. The district w^as 
for long one of the most backward in Oudh in respect of 

■^Appendix, Table X¥, ' ; " 
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primary education. Schools were few and the attendance 
was sipall, while until April, 1901, the scholars paid no fees. 
In 1872 there Avere only 102 schools of all kinds in the district 
in addition to some 60 indigenous maMabs, The number 
continued small till about 1899, when a great improvement 
became visible. Statistics showing the number of schools 
both secondary and primary and the scliolar.^ attending them 
for each year since 1897 will be found in the appendix.^ 
It will be seen that the number of primary schools rose from 
107 Avith 0,263 scholars in the first year to 192 with 10,066 
scholars in 1904. Ths chief difficulties with Avhich tlie au- 
thorities haA'6 had to contend have lain in the difficiiUy of 
obtaining teachers possessed of suitable qualifications, their 
frequent absence from their charge, and their dishonest 
habits in the matter of records of attendance. The school 
buildings of themselves are generally of good pattern and 
provide sufficient accommodation. The great development 
of aided primary schools is a most promising sign, and there 
can be little doubt that on these lines alone the lioi'ses of 
establishing a school in each village \au11 he realized. The 
village headman or lambardar has an interest in the school 
as being personally responsible for the teacher and a feeling 
of pride in the school — ideas which preA^ail in nobody with 
regard to Government institutions. These aided schools have 
^eatly increased in numbers. In 1898 there w’ere only 39, 
in 1902 the total had risen to 70, Avhile in 1904 there Avere 
no less than 97 aided primary schools in the district. 

A list of all the schools Avith their average attendance in 
1904 will be found in the appendix. They are shown 
separately for the municipality of Fyzabad and for the rest 
of the district. In the former there were five secondary 
schools, including the high school and its branch at Mianganj. 
The high school has a good building in the Eikabganf 
muhalla, with a fairly commodious play-ground. It has a 
strong staff of teachers and is well founded in tiiitional 
appliances. The boarding-house is in the civil lines at some 
little distance frem fhe school, and close bv is a, good cricket 
and football ground. The Mianganj branch is also located in 
a good building in the town. For some time college classes 

* Appendix, Table XYIII. 
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for the first two years of the university course were attachen 
to the high school, but they never prospered and have been 
discontinued. The other secondary schools within municipal 
limits are the vernacular middle schools in Haidarganj and 
AJodhya, the Forbes School; a large private institution aided 
by the municipality ' in ' Eeidganj , and the girls’ boarding 
school belonging; to the Wesleyan Mission. The primary 
schools include the district board’s institutions in Sahibganj, 
Hasnu Ivatra and Kaniipali, the girls’ school in the Chauk, 
and the mission schools for girls at Eikabgnnj and the Anguri 
Bagh. There is also a large Islamia school for the teaching 
of x^rabic, managed by a local committee and maintained from 
the Wasika funds and a number of prixaite Arabic, Sanskrit 
and Hindi schools in Fyzabad and Ajodhya. In the district 
outside municipal limits there are middle schools at Akbar- 
pur, Tanda, Jalalpur, Khajurahat and Sultanpur. There is 
much need of schools of this type, particularly in the western 
half of the district. Those in existence are generally tvell. 
housed; that at Akbarpur has a very good boarding-house, 
named after Colonel Anson, some time deputy commissioner 
of the district, while other good boarding-houses are being 
erected at Tanda and Jalalpur. The other schools are of the 
ordinary upper or lower primary type and are established in 
all the larger villages. There is an aided girls’ school at 
Beorhi Hindu Singh and a mission scliool for girls ah 
Akbarpur. 

Some idea of the progress of education may be obtained 
from the statistics of literacy compiled ait the successive enu- 
merations of the population. These were first obtained at 
the census of 1881, when it was found that 3*9 per cent, of 
the males and *07 per cent, of the, females w-ere able to read and 
write. This was a very low proportion and worse results 
W'ere found in but few districts of Oudh, the rural parts of 
Fyzabad being probably the most . backward portion of the 
whole province. In 1891 a marked improvement was 
observed, as the number of literate males had risen to 4‘9 
per cent, and of females to 12 per cent., the former figure 
being only exceeded: in Lucknow, Eae-Bareli, and ITnao of 
all the Oudh. distri#s. At the last census of 1901 the 
.progress achieved' was found to be even more marked ; as manv 
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as 6‘27 per cent, of the males were rectorded as literate 
and ‘17 per cent, of the females— figures which were only 
surpassed in Lucknow and which were considerably in e 3 /jess 
of the general average cf the United Provinces. Tl^e 
returns for the same census showed that literacy is propertirrn- 
ately more common among the Muhammadan than with the 
Hindu population, the percentages- being 7*18 and 5*95 of 
the males, respectively, while for females the figiii'es v;ere ‘31 
and *12. The reason for this is, no doubt, that a larger 
proportion of the Miisalmans reside in the towms, and also 
that they do not include among themselves so many of the 
very poor as do the Hindus. The various castes of Hindus 
exhibit strikingly different proportions. Of the Kayasth 
males, for instance, over 54 per cent, were literate, while of 
the Chamars, the most numerous of all the castes in this 
district, less than eight persons in 10,000 were able to read 
and write. The progress of English education, too, has been 
considerable, the proportion of males literate in English 
having risen from *21 in 1891 to *37 at the last census. 

The hospitals and dispensaries under the management of oispea 
the district board comprise the two first-class dispensaries at saries. 
Pyzabad and Ajodhya, and four of the second class, located 
at Tanda, Akbarpur, Haidarganj and Shahganj. The Sri 
Earn hospital at Ajodhya is the most recent of these, having 
been opened in 1901. They all contain accommodation for 
indoor patients, but the work done in this direction is small, 
the attendance amounting to little more than one-ninth of 
the total number treated. This in 1903 reached a figure 
exceeding 59,000. The Eyzabad dispensary was started 
soon after the Mutiny in a building given by the Eaja of 
Sursur, while ihe branches at Shahganj, Tanda and Akbar- 
pur were opened in 1871, and that at Haidarganj some years 
later. In addition to these there is a cantonment geiieral 
hospital at Eyzabad, a State-aided Dufferin hospital, the 
usual police- hospital at headquarters, the Zenana Medical 
Mission dispensary at Ajodhya, and a railway hospital at 
Eyzabad. The only other public charitable institution is the 
poor-house at Eyzabad ; this came into existence in 1869 and 
is maintained by subscriptions and a contribution from muni- 
cipal funds. 
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'I'he management of the cattle-pounds also falls to tuc lot 
the district board, with the exception of the three municipal 
i^nnds at Fyzabad, Ajodhya and Tanda, and the cantonment 
lound. The pounds in the rural area were in seieial cases 
started at an early date and were under the managemen o 
the district magistrate till 1900. In lftS4 there ^_er6 only 
u"lit pounds in the district, at Akbarpur, Jalalpiir, ’ 

Ramnagar, Maharajganj, Eaunahi, Bikapur and Milkiimr. 
Subsequentlv two others were added at Haidai^an] am 
Sultanpur, but up till 1901 the number was insufficient for 
the needs of the district. In that year, however, nine new 
pounds were opened, and for them buildings of an improved 
type are being gradually constructed. The total number is 
now 22, but in some parts more are still required. These 
new pounds were established at the two remaining thanas of 
Amona and Ahrauli, and at Iltifatganj , Jalaluddmnagar 
Maharua, Dhaurua, Khandansa, and at the two vilkges ot 
Koncha and Nansa in pargana Pachhimrath. The income 
from these pounds is considerable and the total receipts for 
successive years will be found in the appendix. 

The Cloyernment properties in this district are unusually 
large and important. Those administered as nazuj by the 
deputy commissioner include the whole of the revenue 
mauzas of Fyzabad and Ajodhya, Eamkot, Bagh Bijesi, and 
that pai't of Manjha Jamthara which lies within municipal 
limits, as well as small portions of the Eaiganj bazar and 
Eatra* Yakut Khan, and a few detached plots. All these he 
within the boundaries of the municipality except part of 
Bagh Bijesi. Beyond those limits naznl lands under the 
same management include the old forts at Akbarpur and 
Eaunahi, the income from the former having been since 
1903 credited to the Act XX town fund of thart place. More- 
over the whole revenue mauza of Tanda is nazul, the 
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satae date four aliu\'ial villages in the Gonda district on the 
north of the Ghagra were managed conjointly with tlse 
Fyzabad na-znl, but were then handed back to the Gonda 
district. The village of Ibrahimpur Churaman . near Tandn 
was decreed to Government in 1869 and has alwny.s been 
managed as an estate under the Board of Eevenne, and a 
share, in Asapur near Ajodhya railway station, whicli in 1902 
was decreed to Government on failure of heirs, has been held 
in the same way. A number of other properties have from 
time to time been owned by Government, but have been 
alienated. The estates administered by the Board of Eevo- 
nue are managed in the usual method and the scatterefi 
nazul plots outside the municipalities are of no importance. 

It is otherwise with the nazul at Fyzabad and Tanda. pyzabad 
Ajodhya has been Crown property ever since the establish- ' 

ment of a Musalman governor. Fyzabad was treated in the 
same manner by Shiija-ud-daula, w'ho enclosed in Ins outer 
fortifications the lands of eighteen villages. With the decay 
of the city the unoccupied lands were re-settled with zaniin- 
dars, and at the death of the Balm Begam all that remained 
nazid was Ajodhya, Fyzabad city and the Janrtbara Manjha. 

At annexation the old nazul ofldce was continued and the only 
important change was that of imposing annual rents instead 
of taking initial dues on lands newly occupied or re-occupied 
for building purposes. At the sunimary settlement little 
attention was paid to nazul property, and portions were 
settled with persons who had been merely farmers; but at 
• the regular assessment the question was fully examined, 
and at the survey Fyzabad and Ajodhya were demarcated as 
two mauzas ; the cantonment also was separately defined, 
and villages outside the city and cantonment w^ere excluded 
from the city nazul area. Numerous suits w'ere brought 
forward at the settlement with regard to property in the 
cities: but no complete regi-sters of nazul property were pre- 
pared for a long time, in spite of orders in 1869 and tb.e 
following year. The necessity for such registers was 
increased by a number of alienations *of portions that were 
rnade from time to time, and also by the absence of complete 
wenue records for roost of the property. Bamkot and 
' ’ Bijesi had been formally decreed to be Goverament pro- , 
and these villages with Jamthara had been assessed 
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ro revenue, only, surplus profits being retained as nazul 
receipts ; but this had not been done in the case of Fyzabad 
and Ajodhya, and consequently the full settlement records 
of these villages were not prepared, in spite of the fact that 
they contained most complex tenures, including about 100 
specific holdings in under-proprietary right and more than a 
dozen muafis. The result has been an almost endless series 
of suits and decrees. Confusion also existed as to the relation 
of the municipality to the property. From 1859 to 1875 both 
municipal and nazul work was in the hands of a committee, 
which at first was called the “ local fund committee,” and 
afterwards, for one purpose, ‘‘ the municipal committee ’’ and 
for the other ” the local agency.” The accounts had not been 
kept separate, and even the settlement officer and other 
authorities referred to the municipality as if it were the owner 
of the nazul property. In 1873 this mistake was pointed out, 
but the separation of funds was not carried out till April, 
1875. The municipality attempted to obtain control of the 
nazul property in 1878, 1882 and again in 1886, but without 
success ; in 1900 the board was given, as a final settlement of 
its claims, the management of two cart paraos and of shops in 
the Sarai, Terhi bafear and Mianganj, as well as a permanent 
annual contribution of one-third of the net nazul income. 
The general confusion that had existed with regard to nazul 
management was made, clear at the last settlement. It was 
found that 563 highas of cultivated land were held free of rent 
without any right, and similar trespass had occurred with 
regard to house property; tenures were wrongly recorded, and 
the administration was generally lax. A report on the 
subject and the issue of the nazul rules of 1899 resulted in a 
re-organization of the staff and the undertaking of a detailed 
■survey with the preparation of a complete record-of-rights. 
In 1901 all persons claiming proprietary rights were called 
upon to present their claims ; 3,757 persons obeyed the 
summons, 88 applications referring to land pure and simple, 
and the rest to land occupied by houses. The decision of these 
claims and the prepartition of the records was not completed 
till April, 1905, when a complete record-of-rights was for the 
first time framed for' the 2,136 acres of Fyzabad and 755 acres 
of Ajodhya, including 1,988 and 723 acres of nazul land, res- 
pectively. The task ■n-as one of great difficulty, especially 
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^\ith regard to rights in house sites; for owing to ill-informed 
wiews, w^ant of proper records and the pressure of claimants 
without title, the real nature of the tenure had been obscured. 

It was necessary to indicate the Government ownership of all 
land, other than that decreed or disposed of to others, and at 
the same time safeguard the interests of old house-owners who 
had long occupied rent-free. The final settlement with regard 
to old house sites was to the effect that the land w’as assigned 
to the occupier on condition that it should revert to Govern- 
ment when the owmer of the building died heirless or when 
the building fell dowm and w^as not repaired or replaced within 
three years by the owner or his assigns ; that no rent should 
be pafd; and that transfer of the right of occupation, but not 
of the right in land, should be legal. An entry ivas made to 
this effect in 9,320 several house plots in the two cities ; but 
there are also considerable numbers held on rent, most of them 
being on regular leases obtained from the nazul office. 

In 1899, before the new rules came into force, the income Income, 
from nazul was Es. 29,097, of which Es. 24,019 w^as derived 
from property within the municipality. In 1904 tlie latter 
produced Es. 31,537, the rest having been either taken over by 
the Board of Eevenue, or by the municipalities, or by the 
Gonda district. Of this sum Es. 4,160 came from houses and 
buildings, Es. 21,342 from lands, Es. 1,588 from gardens, jand 
^ the remainder from miscellaneous items. 

The chief nazul buildings in Fyzabad comprise the Gulab- Property, 
bari with its g^proaches and the Eeidganj bazar, the Tirpaulia 
and Ekdara in the Chaiik, the mosque of Hasan Eaza Khm, 
the Sarai of the same narpo, the vegetable market, the mint 
or Taksal, the Museum and the old buildings in the Guptar 
Park. Besides these, there are many other buildings wdiich 
have been erected through different agencies since annexation 
and are administered through the nazul office. The landed 
property has already been mentioned. 

The town of Tanda was made nazul about the year 1800 Tanda. 
by Saadat Ali Khan, wlio took bonds from the neighbouring 
zamindars to this effect and established an office for its manage- 
ment . People were allowed to build or rebuild houses under 
Government permits, to occupy abandoned bouses under the 
samQ sanction, and to sell the materials only of thqir houses, 
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but not the land. These rights lapsed to the British Govern- 
ment at annexation ; and though thej' were resisted by several 
persons Government obtained in 1866 a decree for the whole 
town, excepting the bazar of Nawaganj, built by the ancestors 
of one Lachhman Prasad and his brothers on the site of an 
old grove. The naml property consists of 300 bighas of land 
and comprises the whole mauza of Tanda, except a few' plots 
of cultivated land recorded as the property of neighbouring 
zarnindars. The whole was demarcated afresh in 1903, when 
a complete survey was made. In early days the same faults of 
management occurred in Tanda as in Fyzabad, and from time 
to time sales of small plots were effected, and it was not till the 
last settlement that the fact of the whole village being nazul 
property was thoroughly grasped. The land entered upon the 
old nazul registers had been made over to the charge of the 
municipal board in 1875 and 1878, but this amounted to only 
fourteen bighas. In December, 1900, the entire property was 
transferred to the board, which was required to pay one-fourth 
of the receipts to the Fyzabad nazul office: The income has 
improved considerably, but the full amount due is* not yet 
realized, as a large part of the land has been rnisappropriateJ 
and now forms the subject of a suit for recovery. In 1899 the 
total receipts by the nazul office amounted to Ks. 287, while 
in 1904 the municipal board -realized Es. 1.224 from the pro- 
perty. 

Some mention may also be made of the institution known 
as the Fyzabad Wasika, which deals witli four^buildings and 
an endowment. The former^ comprise the great mausoleum 
of the Bahu Begam in the Jawahir Bagh ; her residence in the 
city called the Moti Mahal ; the adjoining mosque built by the 
same lady ; and the imambara of Jawahir Ali Khan, one of the 
Begam’s eunuchs. The endowment was constituted bv a deed 
of deposit, dated the 25th of July, 1818, wffiereby she devised 
three lakhs of Vupees to Darab Ali Khan to build her tomb and 
directed the allotment of certain villages in Pachhimrath with 
an annual revenue of Es. 10,000 for the maintenance of the 
tomb and those residing within its precincts. This deed was 
accepted by the Governor General and the Nawab Wazir made 
the grant of the villages.^ In 1816 the assignment of villages 

* Aitchison’s Treaties, IT, 120 — 129 . 
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was cancelled and In its place King Gliazi-tid-din Haidar gave 
Es. 1^665666 to tlie CVaiipany, who agreed to pay 6 per cent, 
interest on it ; the rate was 3'ednced in 1854 to 4 per cent, and 
the next year to 31 per cent. In 1859 it raised to 4 per 
cent, again, but was once more reduced to 3 -|- per cent, in 1896. 
Consequently the .annual endowment income is now Es. 5 ,833. 
The other buildings are not endowed', but certain moneys are 
obtained from the rents of lands round the tomb, mosque and 
Moti Mahal, and of houses in them and the imarobara, as 
well as from the sale of garden produce and varioas miscel- 
laneous items. The management of the tomb and endowment 
was first entrusted to Darab Ali Khan, then to Panah Ali Beg^ 
and then to Lutf-un-nissa Begara, the adopted daughter of 
the Balm Begam. In 1839 it passed to the Eesident at Luck^ 
now, and after annexation to the Wasika Office at Lucknow. 
In 1859 the Chief Commissioner fixed the amounts to be 
paid for repairs and to pensioners and guards, the balance being 
made over for religious purposes to a darogha, the eldest male 
descendant of the Begam. Pour years later a trust was 
created, the trustees being the darogha and another member 
of the family, but in 1867 the deputy commissioner was put 
in charge ; and in 1885 all the accounts Were tmnsferred from 
the Lucknow Wasika to the Commissioner of Pyxabad. 
Since 1887 the entire management has been in the hands of 
an agent under the deputy commissioner. The charges 
incurred comprise the repairs to the tomb and other buildings, 
the cost of religious ceremonies, and the salaries paid to 
seiWants and dependents, while since the beginning of 1904 
funds have been found for the establishment of a free Muham- 
madan school. 
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To the Hindu the holy city of Ajodhya 
from its connection witl: 
inen and women. The 
Eamayana, has g: 
duction of a revision in 
is read and known all over Northern India. 

Eamayana, Dasaratha, of the Surajbans w 
king of Kosala in 1 ’ ' 

cosmogony. He had four sons 
eldest. Sita was 
Eama "won his bride By breakin; 
could even bend. Owing ... 

Dasaratha was induced to send Eama with Sita and his 
brother Lakshman into exile. Sita was enticed away by 
ESiVana, king of Ceylon, but was recovered after much fight- 
ing with the help of Hanuman and his monkeys. It is not 
yet possible to say whether any of this story is really histori- 
cal, anil not even an approximate dat e can be assign e d^Jo. it. , 

. That a kingdom df Kosala, wiEE its capital S Ajodhya, 
existed some time before the birth of Christ is, however, 
certain. Ajodhya was also an important city in Jaigjiiifiiac. 
ture, and Adinatha or Vrishabha, Ajitanatha, Abhainanda- 
natha, Sumatinath and Anantanatha, the first, second, fourth, 
fifth and fourteenth Tirthankaras are said to have been 
bom there. 

The evidence of coins of types found only at Ajodhya and(]Qjng_ 
in the neighbourhood shows that a dynasty ruled there 
about the second and first centuries before ,CSirist. No refer- 
ences to the kings, whose names appear on the coins, have 
been discovered in inscriptions or in books, and but little can 
be stated about them from the coins. Their date is roughly 
certain from the style of the alphabet used. The coins are 
divided into two classes. One class includes ^^quare coins 
which were obviously cast, and the devices usually include 


great epic, called after its hero tlie 
;ained immensely in popularity by the pro- 
the vernacular, and Tulsi Das’ poem 
According to the 
Solar race, was 
the third age of Treta Yug of the Hindu 
of whom Eama was the 
daughter of Eaja Janak of Mithila, and 
g the bow which no one else 
to the jealousy of queen Kaikeyi, 




The 

Chinese 

pilgrims. 


can be with certainty to the BiiddlTist 


^ Cnmingliam, Coins of'^ient India, p. 90; E. J. Eapson, ,T. B. A. k 


1903, p. 387. 

f Ancient Geography (si IndiS 
tS. E. A^ S., 1898, p. S20. 

§ Another identification of Aj 
Thsiang (see Oudh ^deetteet, 1877, 3 
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the Bodhi tree and the combined BiKklhi,^t .symbols of the 
Tri-rathna and Dliarma-cliahra. The king.-; who^e (oins 
bear these types are Mula Beva, Taya Dova, Ahsakha Deva, 
Dhana Deva and Shiva Datta. The otlier series incliKtes 
a set of rdmid coins struck from dies usually bearing; the 
device of a bull facing an upright standard or sacrificial post 
on one side and a cock and toddy palm on the other. The 
kings known are Satya Mitra, Surya Mitra, Sangha Mitra, 
Vijaya Mitra and Kumnda Sena. The two last kings re- 
place the cock and palm tree 'by the Buddhist symbol of the 
earlier series, and there is some reason to think that Ku- 
muda Sena came before the othe.rs.* 

A period of several hundred years elapses before any- 
thing further can be stated about the history of the district. 
It seems probable that in the fifth and sixth centuries A.D. 
Ajodhya fell into the hands of the Guptas, and this is ex- 
pressly stated in the .Puranas, where Ajodhya is referred to 
imder the name of Saket, a name wdiich is also applied to if 
in the Eamayana. 

There has been much controversy over the idcmtification 
of the site mentioned by the Chinese pilgrims, and the ques- 
tion whether they visited or refer to Ajodhjva is still debated. 
The .Buddhist records of Ceylon state that Buddha lived for 
‘16 years at Saket, and his teaching was undoubtedly followed 
in the w'hole~of Oudh. General Cunningham identified the 
capital of the great kingdom of Cha-chi mentioned by Fa 
Hian with the capital of Visakha (Pi-so-kia) referred to by 
Hwen Thsiang, and considered that both these names 
referred to Saket, or Ajodhya. t Both’ of these identifica- 
tions are questioned by Mr. V. A. Smith, $ and the wdiole ' 
question is still uncertain. § There are mounds to the east 
of the modern town of Ajodhya, which may possibly be 
stupas, but they have not been excavated; and it is a remark- 
able fact that Afij^hya itself is distinctly wanting in remains 
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period. When Hwen Tlisiang travelled through Ondh in 
the seventh century t!ie whole of it probably owed allegiance 
to the mighty Harsha Vardliana cf Kanaiij. At liis death 
the mists again gather over the history of Northern India-, 
and are not lifted till the twelfth century, when the Eathors 
had raised another great kingdom ruled from Ivanauh which 
fell towards tlie end of the century before tlie victorio^is 
armies of Islam. 

It may be regarded as probable that the sway of tlieTh© 
later kings of Ivaiianj only nominally extended so far north. 
Local tradition states that for centuries Ajodhya was a wilder: 
ness, and this is borne out by the frequent references in 
the Musaliaan historians to the hunting to be obtained in 
its vicinity. Universal tradition, too, assigns the whole dis- 
trict to the Bhars, a mysterious race who owned the greater 
part of Otidli and were considered as natural enemies by both 
Hindus and Musalmans alike. They dw^eit in brick-built 
villages, fraces of which are to be found in the shape of 
deserted mofiinds all over the district. There is no legend 
regarding any particular capital of the Bhars, and it may be 
suggested that the country was under the sway of the Bhar 
chieftain who resided at Kusbhawanpur, or Ku'sapura, tlie 
old name of Snltanpur. The Bhars were obviously not of 
Aryan descent, and it would seem that there were then no 
Hindus in the land, unless possibly the stoiy of the Eahgu- 
bansis is founded on fact, this race stating that they are 
descended from the solar kings of Ajodhya and that they 
remained in the neighbourhood of their former capital 
throughout the period of depression. There are still Eaghii- 
bansis in Fyzabad, and those of Bara Banki and the parts 
of Sitapur along the Ghagra tell the same tale. What hap- 
pened to the Bhars no one knowwS. It would seem that they 
were driven eastwards by the Eajpiit colonists who w'ere 
uprooted from their homes in the west by the Musalroan 
invaders from I^-eyond the Indus. Many Bharp, still remain 
in the east of Fyzabad, and there are many more in tlie dis- 
tricts of the Benares and Gorakhpur divisions. In other 
parts of Ondh they were either exterminated or else brought 
into complete subjection by the Aryan newcomers or else 
mingled with the invaders. The common story of a Eajput 
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taking service with a Bhar chief and tlien ousting his master 
is frequent in Fyzabad as elsewhere. Its very 
IS suspicious, and it has been more than once sugpsted that 
many of the modern Eajput clans of Eastern Oudh are none 
other than the descendants of the Bhars themselves, their 
lorefatbers at some early date having been received within 
the pale of Hindu society while it was still ui a liquid state 
and had not d'vstallized into its present form. The Lhars 
remained here and there till the days df the Jaunpur king- 
dom and then vanished, apparently becoming either Hindus 
or proselytes to Islam— for the stories of the Miisahnan 
colonists are no less ivonderful than those of their Eajput 
neighbours. 

There is nothing but the barest tradition to show at 
what period the various Eajput tribes settled in the district. 
Tn the western narganas colonies were formed by Chauhans 
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of the Partabgarh family or of that of Pali in Hafdoi is un- 
certain. Generally speaking, it may be asserted that 
Oudh the origin of a race of solar descent is at once doubtful 
and requires strong proof of its genuineness ; the Umar clans 
are often of true Eajput stock, such as the Janwars of Gonda 
and Bahraich, whose authenticity appears to be beyorid 
question. The occurrence in the family history of certain 
stories causes immediate suspicion. Such are the common 
traditions to the effect that a certain man was on a pilgrim- 
age to Ajodhya or was accompanying a marriage procession 
to that place; that on the way he was molested by Bhars, 
and afterwards returning with a force to punish the aggres- 
sors seized their lands for himself. Or again, that a cadet 
of some princely house, being driven eastwards by the Mu- 
salman invaders, took service with the Bhars and having 
risen to power by force- of his superior breeding, turned upon 
his master and slew him, generally when drunk. Such tales 
prevail throughout Oudh and are common in this district, 
even with the Bachgotis. They are obviously inventions of 
later years, w’hen a clan had become firmly established and 
required an account of the family history to serve as evid- 
ence of the illustrious descent of the reigning chieftain. It 
is doubtless going too far to assert that all these Bajputs are 
Bhars improved out of recognition ; but it may be fairly sug- 
gested that the colonists, coming at a time when the Hindu 
caste system had not yet crystallized, mingled freely with 
the aboriginal population. Possibly, too, the conquest of 
the Bhars was. not effected by a few isolated groiup's, but 
rather by the armies of the Delhi sovereigns, in whose ranks 
were many of the warlike tribes of Hindus ; and it is quite 
conceivable that the latter settled in the neighbourhood of 
Ajodhya under the protection of its Musalman garrison. It 
is at least significant that the traditions of this district refer 
' to many Muhammadan colonists at a date long antecedent 
to that claimed by most of the Eajputs, 

The first Musalman invasion of Oudh w-a's, according to 
the popular tradition, that of Saiyid Salar Masaud. The 
Mimt-i-Masaudi states that the youthM invader went from. 
Multan to Ajodhya, where, after taking the city without a 
stnrggle, he remained hunting for some time and then set out 
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for Delhf in 1030 A. Tlie route taken is remarkable 

and tlio story must be confused in some manner. There is no 
mention of his passing through Ajodhya on his marcli from 
Satrikh to Bahraich, where he met his death; but popular 
legend steps in to fill the gap. All along the old Tjucknow 
road are numerous tombs which the Muhammadans declare 
to be of the follovrers of Saiyid Salar. Near Eaunahi is an 
ancient mosque, and the tombs of two martyrs ^ Aulia and 
Makan Shahid, ascribed to this period. The men of Eaunahi 
wall not pass this way after nightfall, for the road is thronged 
with troops of headless horsemen, the silent host of Saiyid 
Salar, presumably on their w-ay back from tlie disastrous field 
of Bahraich. If the expedition passed through the district, 
as seems liardly profoable, it at all events left no mark. It is 
said that an expedition came to Ondh in the reign of Sultan 
Ibrahim in 1080. If so, the tradition apparently refers to 
Haiib Taghatigin, who croissed the Ganges and advanced 
further into Hindustan than any army since the time of 
Mahmud, t In 1194 Muizz-nd-din Muhammad bin Sam, 
commonly known as Shahab-ud-din Ghori, is said to have 
conquered Oudh after taking Kanauj, and it is supposed that 
either he himself or one of his lieutennnts occupied Ajodhya. 
It was during, this reign that Shall Juran Ghori lived at the 
capital, where his tomb is still shown. 

It is not quite clear when Ajodliya, or Oudh as it is called 
by the historians, became the headquarters of a Musalmau 
•province in the kingdom of Delhi, The country was appar- 
ently subdued in the reign of Qutb-ud-din Aibak. One (>f his 
lieutenants was Malik Hisam-iid-din Ilghlabak, ivho wc.s ap- 
pointed to command in Ivoil in 1193, and was afterwards 
transferred to the newdy-acquired province of Oiidh.^ He was 
joined there by Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khilji, who was sent 
from Budaiin, and wdth his aid extended the Musalman 
dominions into Bihar and Bengal. These w^ere united to 
Oudh, the capital of the new" province being Tiakhnauti in 
Bengal, and were placed under the rule of the Khilji nobles.'§' 
These soon set up for themselves an independent state, Kiit 
Oudh remained under the sway of Delhi, for we hear that 
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Qutb-iid-din sent iiis officer, one Kairna^ Eiimi, from Ajodhya 
to Bengal to receive the submission of the refractory chiefs, 
against whom he had to take the field. ^ Soon after, how- 
ever, Ali Mardan founded the Bengal kingdom under the 
name of Ahvud-din, and Oudli became a separate province. 
It was under the sway of Shams-ud-din Altamsh, who made 
his eldest son, Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, governor in 1226. t 
The latter died in 1229, after having made a great name in 
the province. He crushed the Bhars, who had risen in 
rebellion and had put to death, it is said, 120,000 Musah 
mans.J He was apparently succeeded by his brother, Malik 
Ghias-ud-din Muhammad, wEa raised a rebellion in Oudh 
against his elder brother, Eukn-iid-din, the successor of 
Altamsh.§ Difring the reign of Eizia, however, the gover- 
nor was Nasir-ud-din Tabashi Muizzi, who brought his forces 
to Delhi to aid his sovereign against her rebellious nobles!! 
In 1242 tile province was in the charge of Qamar-ud-din 
Kairan, one of the patrons of Minhaj-us-Sitraj, the aitthor of 
the Tahakat4-N(isiiH>^ The duration of his rule is unknown, 
but in 1255 Oudh v;as given to the king’s mother, 'Mnlika.-i- 
Jahan, and her husband, Katlagh Khan, and on this appoint- 
ment Taj-ud-din Siwistani was transfen’ed to Bahraich.'^'^ * 
Katlagh Khan w^as disliked by the king and w*as soon ordered 
to Bahraich; he refused to obey, and on the arrhvil of the 
royal army under Balban i‘etreated to Kalinjar. The gov- 
ernment at Ajoclliya then passed to Arslan Khan, who in 
1259 meditated revolt, but his designs w^ere again frustrated 
by Balban, who procured his pardon.Tt He -was, however, 
removed to Karra, and his successor was Malilr Amir Khan 
Altagin, who held Oudh for twenty years, as in 1279 he was 
sent against the rebel Tnghril of Laklmauti.ff He was 
defeated, and for his failure wras hanged over the gate of 
Ajodliya. Balban then inarched to Oudh in person and col- 
lected there an immense army and a fleet of boats on the 
Ghagra for the expedition to Bengal. Balban died in 1286 
and left his son, Bughra Khan, in possession of Bengal, wliilo 

*E. H. b, II, 815. Wihid. IT, ■ 888. 

'!• IT, 819, 824, 82B. ibid, IT. ac-p 
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Delili was held by the latter’s son. Kaiqubad. It was at 
Ajodhya that the famous meeting occurred between father 
and son, which led to a reconciliation and a partition of the 
country between the two rulers. After this Oudh was given 
to Khan Jahan, who remained there for two years. In 
1289, when Jalal-ud-din ascended the throne, Malik Ali, a 
dependant of Balkan, was governor of Oudh, and not un- 
naturally espoused the cause of Chhaju, Balban’s nephew, 
who assumed the royal title in Karra. The Khiljis, how- 
ever, prevailed and Ali was captured, but released by the 
clemency of Jalal-ud-din. Oudh was given shortly after- 
wards to Ala-ud-din, who requited his uncle’s kindness by 
murdering him at Karra. When established at Dehli he 
gave Oudh with Karra to Malik Ala-ul-Mulk, the uncle of 
the Mstorian, Zia-ud-din Bami.* This man did not hold 
office for long, it w'ould seem, as soon afterwards he was 
kotwal of Dehli. 

For some years nothing is heard of Oudh or Ajodhya, 
but the province was considered of much importance by the 
sovereigns of the Tughlaq dynasty. In 1321 Malik Tigin 
was ruler of Oudh, and wns murdered by the Hindus, after 
' having joined in the revolt against Ghias-ud-din Tughlaq. t 
He was succeeded by Ain-ul-Mulk, who ruled the province 
wisely for many years together with Zafarabad to the east.J 
About 1343 he was transfenod to Daulatabad, and there- 
upon raised a revolt against Muhammad Tughlaq. He was 
defeated near Bangarmau in Unao, and was taken prisoner, 
but was forgiven and restored. Firoiz Shah, the next sove- 
reign, is said to have visited Oudh in the course of his 
expeditions to Bengal; his itinerary in the first of these is 
doubtfuh but he cert-ainly stayed here during the second, and it 
was on this occasion that be founded Jaunpur.§ It is not 
known who was governor of Oudh at this time, for Ain-ul- 
Mulk was transferred to the Panjab and his successor in 
Oudh is not mentioned . It was during this probperous reign 
that the tomh of Qazi Saiyid Taj was built at Lorpur near 
Akbarpur in '^82H., a description of which will be found 
in the article bn that village. 


*B. H. I., m, 161, m. 
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In 1376 the province of Ondh was placed in the charge The 
of Malik Hisam-ul-Mulk and Hisam“ud-din Nawa"^ but not 
long afterwards, during the confusion that ensued upon the 
death of Firoz, the Afghan nobles endeavoured to establish 
independent principalities. About 1894 Khwaja-i-Jahan, 
the Wazir, took possession of Oudh and all the country be- 
tween Bihar and Kanauj, and assumed the royal state in 
Jamipur. Here he strengthened himself during the civil 
wars at Dehli, and in this way he established a separate 
kingdooi which endured for many years. Oudh declined in 
importance, being quite' overshadowed by Jaunpur, and few 
references are made either to the province or to its capital. 

The Jaunpur kingdom w^as overthrowm by Bahloi Lodi, wFo 
gave Oudh to the celebrated Kala Pahar Parmuli.t This 
man held the province till his death in the reign of Ibrahim 
Lodi, and left his estates to his daughter, Fateh Malika, 
who \ 7 as married to one Sheikh Mustafa, during whose life- 
time the province passed under the sway of the Afghan, Slier 
Shah. Kala Pahar held Oudh under the sovereign of Dehli, 
but was subjected to the goivernor of Jaunpur while that 
place was held by Barbak. The latter was constantly in 
trouble wntli his rebellious subjects, and on one occasion 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi came to Jaunpur to assist his brother, 
and then spent a month hunting in the vicinity of Ajodhya.? 

After the defeat of Ibrahim at Panipat, the Afghan 
nobles assembled at Jaunpur and thither Babar sent Ivamran Mughai 
with Amir Quli Beg in pursuit. The Afghans retired before 
him to Patna, and thus Oudh fell into the hands of the 
Mughal invaders. It was not for long, however, as in 1527 
Hindal fled from his post at Jaunpur before the 'Afghan, 

Sultan Muhammad. § Another force wvas sent eastwards and 
Jaunpur again was occupied and given in charge to Mirza 
Jnned. The country was retained by Babar and Humiiyun 
till the defeat of the latter by Sher Shah and his Afghans. 

In 1528 Babar built the mosque at Ajodhya on the ti’adi- 
tional spot where Rama w^as boam. Slier Shah and his suc- 
cessor, Islam Shah, held all Hindostan, including Oudh, but 
during the confusicm and civil war that followed Islam . 

H. I., IV, 13. iibid, IV, 461. 

jihid, rV, 352, iibid, Y, 37. 
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Shah’s death the province was apparently under the control 
of Muhammad Adil Shah, while Sibandar was ruler of the 
west, and Ibrahim was contending inellectnally with both.* 
There are, however, no refereimes to Oudh tiiiring tliis 
period. 

After the reconquest of Delhi by Hiiuuiyun, Oudh and 
Jaunpur still remained in the hands of the Afghan iiolhc's, 
and it was not till 1559 that Akbar sent Ali Quli Khan, 
Khan Zaman, eastwards. The expedition was .successful ; 
Jaunpur and Benares w'ere occupied,_^ and thus Ajodhya again 
came luider the Mughal dominion, t It was in the charge 
of Khan Zaman, wdiose headquarters were at Jaunpur. In 
1665 Oudh is mentioned as the jagir of Sibandar Ivhau, 
Khan-i-AIarn, w'hile Ibrahim .Khan Shaibani, uncle of Khan 
■Zaman, held Surhurpur.+ These two men rebelled in con- 
cert with Klian Zaman, and the rising was siibduecl by 
Akbar in person. Khan Zaman was replaced by Munim 
Khan, Khan-i-Khanan, Who bifilt the 'town pf JAkbarpur 
and the bridge of Jaunpur. In 1566, howuwer, Kban 
Zaman Avas pardoned and restoi'ed, but in the next year he 
again rebelled against his master. Ajodhya was held on his 
behalf by Sikandar Khan, w'ho was tliere besieged in the 
fort by Muhammad Quli Khan Birlas, Baja Tcdar Mai, and 
others of the imperial army. Tie fled by river to Oorakbpur 
and in 1568 Ondh was given to Bwlas, while Munim Khan 
returned to, Jaunpur. § It is not knowm for how long the 
former rem, lined here, but a few years later he sensed in the 
campaign in Surat, though he seems to have returned before 
his death in 1575.11 The next year Qazi Kizam Ghazi Khan 
Badakhshi was given Ajodhya as tuyul, and there he died in 
1585. He does not seem, however, to liaA'e been governor, 
for in 1580 Wazir Khan of Herat is mentioned as being in 
charge of Ondh, and after liim came Masum Khan Karank- 
hudi in 1581, after his transfer from Jaunpur.H This man 
rebelled soon afterwards, and wa,a joined by Arab Bahadur, 
Niabat Khan and other nobles. Shahbaz Khan, governor 
of Bihar, was senl to reduce him and a fight ; -eurred af 

*B. H. I , V, 67.'\^ . 5 V, I 2 I 
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Snltanpiir, Shalibaz being forced to retire on Jaunpiir. 

T-bei’e be turned and pursued Masum to within seven ruiles 
o!' Ajodhva, wJiere be routed the insurgents, whose leader 
tied to Bahraich/'*^ The next reference occurs in 1586, when 
joint governors, Qasim Ali Khan and Fateh Khan Tuglilaq, 
were appoirded to Oudh : the arrangement did not last long, 
as the former left in 1591, and Fateh Khan remained in 
single possessiom 

The appointment seems to have been one of considerable 
importance in the early part of the reign, owing, no doubt, 
to its proximity to the chief seat of Afghan disatfection; but 
as Akbar’s power became c^solklated the references to 
Oudh become fewer and no roentioii of the town or province 
occurs in the histories of the last few years of his reign. 
Ajodhya was a mint town, as also was Akbarpur-Tanda, the 
loiter name appearing on dams of several years. 

In the (lavs of Akbar tlie present district of Fvzabad A-l^bar’a 

- „ , n , 17 . 7 , 7 admmiS' 

formed part oi ttvo snbalis or provinces and tvro sarkars or tratiow. 
divisions. The western half lay in the suhah aiul sarkar of 
Oudh, the lieadquarters of which were at Ajodhya, and the 
rest in the sarkar of Jaunpur in the province cf Allahabad. 

Of the twenty-one mahals -which composed the sarkar of 
Oudh tlie wliole of six and part of one other lay within the 
confines of the present district, wdiicli also includes wdthin 
its limits five of the forty-one mahals of Jaunpur. Tt ‘should 
be constantly home in mind, however, that all the ]iarganas 
have been since considerably changed, especially in 1869. 

The city of Oudh, with its suburban districts, known as Sarkar 
Oudh ba Kaveli, formed two mahals generally corresponding 
do the present pargana of Haveli Oudh. It had a cultivated 
area of 38,650 high as, assessed at 2,008,366 dams and held 
by Bi'ahmans and Knrmis. The military contingent was 
small, consisting of - five horsemen and 500 infantry. Pach- 
himrath was knowm. by its present name, and w’^as then as 
now a large rnahah with 289,085 highas of cultivation and 
a revenue of 4,247,104 dams. The landowners w^ere Bach- 
gotis and GahTots, and they furnished fifty horse and 5fl0 
foot. Mangalsi also was known by its modern appellation, 
bui. appears to liave been sornewKat larger than the existing 

* Ain4-Akhari, 400 Blliott, V, 4^1. 
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[)argana, as it pdssibly included a small portion of Khan- 
dansa, of which there is no mentipn in the Ain-i-Akhari, 
the rest having been comprised in Eudauli of the Bara 
Banki district. The mahal of Mangalsi paid a revenue of 
1,360,763 dams, assessed on 116,401 bkjhas of cultivation. 
It was owned by Sombansis, and the local levies consisted 
of twenty horse and 1,000 infantry. The pargana of Amsiu 
was known as Sarwa Pali, a name which was retained till 
1743, when the Eaja of Hasanpur built the fort at Amsin and 
moved the headquarters thither. It was held by Bachgotis, 
as for long afteuwards, and they supplied 1,000 infantry; the 
revenue vras 1,210,335 dams and the -cultivated area 58,170 
highas. Lastly, there was the small and obscure mahal of 
hfaipur, which is said to be the old name of Iltifatganj. If 
this is correct, it comprised the north-west comer of Tanda. 
The total cultivation w'as only 5,997 highas, the revenue 
308,788 dams, and the military force 500 infantry. Unfor- 
tunately the zamindars are described as oif “ various castes,” 
a term which affords no clue for the identification of the 
name. Iltifatganj gave its name to a ])argaha at annex- 
ation, and, as we are told that Khwaja Iltifat Ali Khan, the 
founder of the place, was given the pargana in jagir by 
Safdar Jang, it may be fairly assumed that the tract in ques- 
tion was the old Naipur mahal of Akbar’a day. 

The reconstruction of the sarkar of Jaunpur is a matter 
of little difficulty, at any rate so far as the mahals in this 
district are concerned. The rest of pargana Tanda was 
known as Khaspur Tanda, a name which was preserved till 
annexation. It had a cultivated area of 17,365 bighas, 
paying a revenue of 986,953 dams and -^vas held by Kayasths, 
who supplied 10 horse and 300 infantry. Akbarpur was then 
called Sinjhauli, the present capital having been only found- 
ed in the time of Akbar; the cultivated area was 46,815 
highas, the revenue 2,938,209 dams, the military contingent 
fifty horse and a hundred foot, and the zamindars Saiyids, 
Eajputs and Brahmans. Majhaura has undergone no change 
in name, though the area has been largely altered. It had 
then only 6,417 bighas of cultivation, with a revenue of 
420,164 dams; it was owned by Bachgotis and Brahmans, 
who contributed 200 infantry. Surhurpur is .roughly the 
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same as in Akbar’s day, save that in the middle of the 
eighteenth century a small portion was taken by the Saiyids 
and included in the new pargana of Mahiil. It had in 
Akbar’s day 18,851 bighas of cultivation, paying 1,164,095 
dams; it was owned by Eajputs, who contributed ten horse- 
men and twenty (probably two hundred) infantry. Par- 
gana Birhar was then styled Chandipur Birhar, and was 
held by Musalmans and Brahmans, altho^agh the former did 
not long retain their supremacy against the Pal wars. The 
revenue was 1,467,205 clams, assessed on 22,826 bighas of 
cultivation, and the local levies numbered 20 horse and 
400 foot. 

It is not very eaisy to establish a comparison between the x'he 
present condition of the district and that of Akbar’s day by ^‘®veniie. 
reason of the changes in the fiscal sub-divisions. Omitting 
Khandansa, however, and including the lost portion of 
Surhurpor it appears that roughly 387,860 acres were under 
cultivation, or about 55 per cent, of the present area under 
tillage,, while the revenue was Es. 4,02,800, excluding 
Es. 22,212 assigned as siiyurghal for religious and other pur- 
poses. This gives an average incidence of Ee. 1*09 per acre 
of cultivation, or vslightly more than half the present rate, 
whereas it is probable that the purchasing power of the rupee 
was then about five times as great as now, judging from the 
recorded values of the various food grains at that period. The 
revenue demand was consequently far in excess of that at 
present imposed, while the returns show that the district 
was then in a comparatively low stage of development. 

It is somewhat significant that there is practically no The 
reference to Ajodhya or the district in the chronicles of 
Akbar’s successors. The old arrangements were maintained 
and Ajodhya continued to be the headquarters of the prov- 
ince, although Lucknow was rapidly rising in importance; 
but the command had ceased to play a prominent part in the 
imperial administration, owing no doubt to the complete 
pacification of Bihar. Apparently there was no large 
garrison at the capital, and this fact would seem to account 
for a decided change in the history of the district. With 
the waning power of the central authority the local chief- 
tains rose to a position to which they had never attained 
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before, and at any rate from the death ol: Avirrngzcb, if not 
earlier, tlie various heads of the great clans began to enlarge 
their estates, absorbing those of tlieir weaker neighbours, 
inul to establish a number of \\^ell-defmed principililies. 

No such estates were likely to come into being in the 
immediate vicinity of the capital, for the local g .\eriiorri would 
not tolerate the existence of povrerM neighbours; but in tlio 
more remote tracts there was no such restraining inflr:ence, 
and there the same thing happened as in other parts of 
Oiidh. Among the first to follqw tlie new movement were 
the Bachgotis and their kinsmen, tlie Eajkumars : their 
estates lay chiefly to the south, in what is now Sultanxnir. 
Foremost among them was the Musalman Eaja of Hasan- 
pur, long recognised as the pi'emier nobleman in Oudh ; 
wliile the chieftains of Kiirw-ar, Dara and Meopur soon fob 
low’^ed Ills example. In the west the Bhale Sultans w^ere 
rapidly becoming a pow-erful fdree, and in the east the Pal- 
wars of Bii'har w^ere the undisputed masters of a large tra.ct 
of country. The Saiyids of Pirpiir and elsewhere and the 
Shaikhs of Samanpnr also were gr-adually attaining a position 
which enabled them in the course of time to. iinitate success- 
fully the example set by their Hindu iieighbours. 

This ])roeess went on unchecked till the days of Raadat 
Khan, the Naw’^ab Wazir, wFo founded the Oudh dynasty: 
He found himself face to face wdtli a hod)^ of already power- 
ful chieftains, io\ whose repression he at once devoted him- 
self; but his time w-as chiefly taken up with w^ars in other 
parts of the empire, and in Oudh he had but little oppor- 
tunity of dealing witli any but the most prominent and refrac- 
tory, such as the Bais of Baiswaara, the Kanhpurias of Tiloi, 
and the Sombansis of Partabgarln With the appo.intm6nt 
of Saadat Khan to Oudh the capital of Ajodhya assumed a 
position of fresh importance as the seat, of a. new dynasty. 
He built the Qila Mubarak at Lachhmanghat, but the head- 
quarters of government were afterwuirds transferred to the 
new city of Fyzabad, w^hich had its origin in the unpreten- 
tious bungalow or shcK)ting-box of Saadat Khan, 

The history of Pyisabad from the days of Saadat Khan 
to ihe death of the Bahu Begam is fully told in the Farah 
BaMisJi of Muhammad ¥m Bakhsh, translated under the 
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name of Memoirs of Fyzabad by Dr. Hoey.^ A brief 
abstract of this narrative is given in the separate article on 
Fyzabad city and requires no repetition. The history of the 
city forms but a small part of the history of the district, 
and the“ latter is mainly the story of the great tahiq- 
dari house already told in dealing with the various estates in 
Chapter III. Fyzabad itself was a royal domain, and there- 
fore under direct management. The local authorities had 
noiJiing to do' with the rest of the district, at any rate after 
the time of Asaf-nd-daiila, who siibstituted for the old 
arrangements of Akbar’s day a new system, whereby the 
province was divided ilito 7iizamats and chaklas^ correspond- 
ing in some degree to the divisions and districts of the 
present time. 

It was shortly after the defeat of the Barha Saiyids by The 
Muhammad Shah in 1720 that Saadat Khan acquired 
province of Oudh in addition to Agra. He was succeeded by 
Abiil Mansur Khan, his nephew, better known as Safdar Jang, 
who built the city of Fyzabad and died in 1754. His son, 
Shuja-ud-daula, was more intimately connected with Fyzabad 
than any other of his race, as he made the place his perma- 
nent headquarters after his defeat at Buxar in 1764. At his 
death, in 1775, the city was at its zenith of prosperity. The 
next Nawab Wazir, Asaf-ud-danla, left it for Luckndw, and 
Fyzabad remained in charge of the Bahu Begam till her 
death in 1815; thenceforward the place declined, assuming a 
position of secondary importance during the reign of Saadat 
Ali Khan and his royal successors. 

From the institution of the administrative reforms of The 
Asaf-ud-daiila the history of the district centres on 
nazims of Sultanpur, whose jurisdiction embraced all the pur. 
present district with the exception of the royal jagirs of 
Fyzabad and Tanda. The first nazim of Sultanpur was 
Mirza Satar Beg in 1793, but he only ruled for a few months 
and Was succeeded by Eaja Sital Parshad Tirbedi, whose 
stern hand in this district and afterwards in Khairabad 
rendered him one of the most hated of Oudh officials. In 
1801 Eaja Niwaz Sah succeeded to the post ; but after a year 
he gave place to Mirza Jani, who ruled from 1803 to 1805, 


* Mpinoirs of Belili an<2 Faizaba^ 'VoL H, by W. Hoey, Allahabad, 1889. 
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and was followed by Baja Jugal Kisliore. In 1808 Niwaz 
Sail returned to the district and stayed for two years, and 
then came Bazl Ali Khan and Mir Khuda Bakhsh for one 
year apiece. In 1812'the charge of Sultanpur was entriistid 
to Mir Ghulam Husain who remained till 18'23, save for an 
interval of two years from 1815, when Ilcram Muhammad 
.K han was nazim. From 1824 to 1827 Taj-ud-din Husain 
Khan held the district, and then came the famous Raja 
Darshan Singh, who laid the foundations of the vast Ajod lya 
estate dining his sis years’ tenure of office. In 1835 Mahdi 
Khan, and in the next year Mirza Abdullah Beg, were 
nazims; they were followed in 1837 by Qutb-ud-din Husain 
Khan, and in 1838 by Darshan Singh again for a single year. 
Between 1840 and 1845 there were no fewer than eight 
nazims, including Taj-ud-din and Qutb-ud-din, who returned 
for brief periods, and Inchha Singh, another of the Sakaldi- 
pis, who held Sultanpur from 1843 to 1845. At the end of 
the latter year came Man Singh, the most conspicuous figure 
in the recent history of Pyzabad ; he was only in power here 
for two years, but he employed his time to advantage. In 
1848 he was succeeded by Wajid Ali Khan, and lastly, in 
1850, came Agha Ali Khan, who held office till annexation. 
Many of these persons occupy a position of prominence in 
the history of Pyzabad, more especially in relation to the 
formation of the taluqas and the absorption of the indepen- 
dent communities, either on behalf of themselve.s or of the 
local chieftains. 

The number of chakladars and the extent of their juris- 
diction varied according to circumstances. Ordinarily there 
was one chakladar of Aldemau, which included Akbarpur, 
Birhar, Tanda and Surhurpur, and one of PachhimratK, 
whose charge comprised most of the rest of the district. 
Each pargana was held by a faujdar, associated with whom 
were a diwan, qanungo and other subordinate officials. 

That the exponents of this system did no better in 
Pyzabad than elsewhere in Oudh is evident from the ac- 
count of the manner in which the taluqas were formed from 
the narrative of Sir William Sleeman and from the state 
of the district at annexation. The total absence of justice 
or swnrity is illustrated by the extraordinary number of 
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forts ill the district and by the accounts of contemporaneous 
writers. Saadat Ali Khan, indeed, held the zamindars res- 
ponsible for misdeeds occurring within the limits of their 
estates, but from his death onwards the gOYernment officials 
paid attention to nothing but finance. Nothing is said 
about a murder or robbery ; and consequently crime of all 
kinds has become more frequent, especially in the smaller 
towns and villages. Gang robbery of both houses and 
travellers, by bands of 200 and 300 men, has become very 
common. In most parts of Oudh disputes about land and 
murders thence originating, are of very frequent occurrence : 
feuds are thus kept up, and all opportunities of vengeance 
laid hold of. No traveller goes unarmed.”^ Dr. Butter 
goes on to relate individual instances of unpunished crime, 
notably the raid on Tanda in 1834 by the Eajkumar chief- 
tain, Fateh Bahadur, who overthrew the garrison, carried 
off the principal inhabitants, and extorted from them a large 
ransom . 

General Sleeman in his journal deals chiefly with the The 
taluqdars and the manner in which they put together their 
estates. He travelled in company with Eaja Baklitawar 
Singh, of the Sakaldipi family, but this did not conceal from 
his view the behaviour of Darshan Singh, Man Singh, and 
other relatives of the Eaja. The nazim, x\gha Ali Khan, 
was then almost powerless ; his authority was despised by 
the taluqdars, many of whom paid no revenue, defied the 
government, and had recourse to plunder in order to 
maintain their levies, t He tells the story of the Maniar- 
pur, Khapradih and Sihipur estates, and also of Man Singh 
and his predecessors, and gives several instances of the 
manner in which the smaller estates w^ere forcibly seized by 
the taluqdars. Had he visited the east of the district he 
would doubtless have had much to say concerning the 
Pal wars, who at all times were second to none in their law- 
lessness and brigandage. Things were no better in the west, 
owing to the incursions of the many Bahrelia robbers from 

* Blitter’s Topog7aphij and Statistics of Southern Oudh, p. 105, Caleatta. 
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Surajpiir in Bara Banki. and the exploits of the notorious 
chaj^rasi, Jagannath, in Khandansa, and of the equally 
troxiblesome Musalmans of Deogaon/"' 

Some idea as to the state of the district may be obtained 
from a report written in September, ISovS, on the iiumbei 
of forts in Fyzabad. Every petty zamindar had his own 
entrenched stronghold, generally surrounded by a ditch and 
fence of bamboos, in order to enable him to resist the 
attacks of his avaricious neighbours and the Government 
officials. Without a fort no one considered his life or pro- 
perty in the least secure. Mr. Forbes writes : — When 
I state that there are registered 196 forts in Fvzabad, and 
that I believe that wall be found to be under the mai’k some 
idea may be formed of the matter. Slightly sprinkle the 
map with a pepper-castor, and their positions may be said 
to be marked.” The chief strongholds he enumerates were 
iShahganj, Ghatampur, Khapradih, Sultanpur, Makrahi, 
Sultangarh near Akbarpur, and Madangarh betw^een Akbar- 
pur and Majliaiira. Most of Oudh xvas in the same state of 
chronic warfare ; but Pyzabad appears to have been in almost 
as bad a condition as any district. Man Singh, indeed, kept 
his own vast property quiet, but even he w’as encroaching 
on his neighbours, swallowing up the small proprietors and 
intriguing against the latter, especially the owmers of 
Khapradih and Dera. In the east the Palw^ars were notori- 
ous for their lawlessness, constantly raiding each other and 
their neighbours, and ahvays resisting the revenue authori- 
ties, while the Eajkumars and Bachgotis were little better. 

In February, 1856, Oudh was annexed by the British 
Government and Fyzahad was made the headquarters of a 
district and division, the former extending as far south as 
the Gumti and including the Baraunsa and Aldemau parganas 
now in Rultanpur.’ The first Commissioner was Colonel P. 
Goldney, under whom were Mr. W, A. Forbes as deputy 
commissioner, with Captain J. Beid and Mr. E. 0, Bradford 
as assistants. Tahsils and police-stations were established, 
the few existing roads were improved and new lines survey- 
ed, and tlie summary settlement of the land revenue, of which 
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the records still exist, was inidertaken by the district officers 
under the superintendence of the Commissioner. * 

The work of organization was for a time suspended on The^ 
account of the mutiny, the history of which, so far as this 
district is concerned, is of considerable interest and may be 
briefly narrated. The garrison of Fyzabad at the end of 
May, 1857, consisted of a large force of native troops, cont- 
prising the 22nd Bengal Infantry under Colonel Lennox ; the 
6tli Oudli Irregular Infantry, commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel O’Brien; a squadron of the 15th Irregular Cavalry: 
a battery of horse artillery under Major Mills, and a com- 
pany of the 7th Bengal Artillery. The European officers 
were under no delusions as to the probability of the outbreak, 
and preparations were made in May to organize a scheme of 
defence by collecting stores and fortifying the house of 
Captain Thurburn, the assistant commissioner. It was 
expected tliat the zamindars and pensioners would lend their 
assistance, and this belief was encouraged by the offers of an 
asylum on the part of Eaia Man Singh, Thakurain Eaghu- 
nath Eunwar, Mir Baqar Husain, and Nadir Shah, all of 
whom spoke of the mutiny as a certainty. A similar offer 
was made by the Mahan ts of the Hanuman Garhi, who from 
the first exerted themselves to keep the troops steady. But 
it was soon found that the assistance of the zamindars was 
not to be relied upon, for they were quite unfit, however, w^ell 
disposed, to resist disciplined troops with guns. The idea 
of a defence was consequently abandoned, and in view of the 
obviously perturbed spirit among the soldiers Colonel Goldney, 
the Commissioner, proposed on the 5th of June to send the 
women and children to Liicknow., This, too, proved im- 
possible owing to the disturbed state of the Da^ryabad dis- 
trict. Eecourse w^as then had to Raja Man Singh, wffio was 
actually in confinement at Fyzabad for arrears of revenue. 

He had at first agreed to shelter the family of Captain 
Alexander, and was then induced by the latter to receive all 
the women and children. He was released, and arrange- 
ments were made to send the civil officers’ families to Shah* 
ganj. This was done on the 7th of June; but the wives of 
the regimen tab, officers refused to leave the station, not only 
distrusting Man Singh, but considering that their departure 
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would aimise suspicion among the troops. The wives ot the 
staff sergeafcts and their families, however, followed to Sbali- 

gani on the 8th. . „ . i 

The district was now full of mutineers from Azamgnrh, 
•Taunpur and Benares, whose emissaries reached the lines at 
middav on the 8th of June, the result being that troops broke 
out into open mutiny that evening. Their officers were pro- 
tected by the better disposed, who gave them money and 
procured” them four boats in which they set off down the 
Ghagra. Twelve miles down at Begamganj, the fugitives 
were fired on by men of the 17th .Regiment from Azamgarh, 
and shortly afterwards they were attacked by armed men in 
boats. Some attempted to escape across country, but were 
all pursued and eventually killed in the Basti district with 
the excention of Sergeant Busher of the Artillei'y, who reached 
Captainganj. One boat, however, containing Colonel O’Brien 
and four officers, was more fortunate. They stopped at 
Ajodhya, where they hired a larger boat and native row’^ers, 
and ill this manner jiassed by unsuspected and eventnally 
arrived at Binapur. Thus of the twenty-two persons who 
originally tried to escape by river only sfe reached then- 
destination in safety. Colonel Lennox with his wife and 
daughter had remained behind and did not start till some 
l-jours later. On meeting some of the 17th they abandoned 
their boat and made their way across country to Captainganj 
and thence to Gorakhpur. A sixth boat with three officers 
jind two ladies of the 22nd .was also eventually brought in 
safety to Gopalpnr ; ■ they had undergone great hardships and 
privations, and had been plundered and maltreated on their 
way dmvn the river. . 

There now remained only Captain Eeid and the other ci^dl 
officers in Byzabad, and these could do nothing" but fly. The 
mutioneers had plundered the treasury to the extent of some 
Rs. 2,20,000, and then had opened the jail, one of the 
prisoners released being the famous Sikandar Shah, better 
known as the Fyzabad Maulvi. They then marched down 
upon the city and the officers road away ostensibly to Shah- 
ganj. When out of sight they tui-ned off to Ganra, wdiere 
tliey took refuge -with some friendly zamindars, and thence 
on the 10th of June to Shahganj. Man Singh declined to be 
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responsible for the safety of the partj^ and the next clay the 
whole of the refugees, thirty-eight parsons in all, set off for 
a ghat on the river some eight miles below Fyzabacl. One 
carriage containing nine persons broke down, and the occu- 
pants .were compelled to return to the fort. The others 
after many narrow escapes reached Gopalpiir on the 21st of 
June, and were sheltered by the loyal Eaja of that place and 
ultimately sent on to Dinapnr. Those left at Shahganj were 
afterwards conveyed by Man Singh to Gorakhpur, as also 
was Mrs. Mills with her two children, who had attempted at 
first to conceal herself in Pyzabad, and then had gone on 
foot across the Ghagra into the Basti district, wdiere she was 
mscuecl by Man Singh. 

All authority ceased with the outbreak of the mutiny, Man 
and while the rebel troops held sway in the city, the local Smgh. 
chieftains and taluqdars found themselves in a state of 
practical independence. This w-as especially the case with 
Man Singh, who fcndhwith recovered his lost possessions and 
tesiimed his former position of importance. His attitude wrag 
somewhat doubtful and his role that of a trimmer : he kept 
in communication with both sides, constantly reminding the 
British of his valuable services rendered, while at the same 
time, when no hope appeared of the arrival of a British force 
along the Ghagra, he sent a battery and other troops to aid 
in the siege of Lucknow. His abetment of the rebel cause 
was, as he pointed out, necessary for his own preservation ; 
but though making this profession to the British, he actively 
took measures to ensure his position in ease the rebels should 
be ultimately victorious. It must be admitted, howevej', that 
his initial and ultimate adhesion to the Government resulted, 

* in the first case, in the saving of many lives, and latterly in 
the rapid restoration of order. 

The other taluqdars, though pritnariiy concerned with The other 
their own interests, almost without exception espoused the 
cause of the rebels, , This was notably the case with the 
»PaIwars of Birhars, the Bachgoti's of Hasanpur and elsewdiere, 

Earn Sarup of Khapradih, Tafazzul Husain of Samanpur, 
and the Bhale Sultans,. The only exception was Eaja 
Eustam Sah, the Eajknmar chieftain of Dera, who through- 
out the mutiny exhibited the most coxirageoiis loyalty. The 
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non-taliiqdari communities generally joined actively in the 
rebellion ; notably the Chauhans, whose stronghold was the 
fort of Ghatampur near Baragaon. The old Nawabi arrange- 
ments w'ere restored, Fyzabad was placed under a Musalman 
governor, and Mahdi Ali 'Khan was made nazim of Sultni'.- 
pur. The Palwars returned to their old habits of plunder 
and aggression fronr the fii’st. At Faurahni the Fyzabad 
fugitives were stopped and robbed by Babu Udit Narair. 
Singh, the eldest son of Mahip Narain of Chandipur, for 
which he afterwards was punished wdth imprisonment. 
Further down the river at Chahora they were again stopped 
by Madho Parshad Singh of Haswar; but her-e they fared 
better, as he entertained them with some show of hospitality 
for three days and then despatched them under an escort 
provided by Man Singh. Soon afterwards, however, Madho 
Parshad took np arms against the British and in July marched 
against Azamgarh. He was met at Barauli by Mr. Yenables 
and driven back. Thereupon he raised the entire clan, and 
was joined by Eishan Parshad of Makrahi, Sheo Pargash of 
Sultanpur, Pirthipal Sihgh and others. They plundered 
Manauri and then attacked Azamgarh, driving the de.l'endoi's 
through the town ; but the citizens turned ipion them and 
expelled them in hot haste. Later on. when Azamgarh was 
abandoned, TJdit Narain and Pirthipal Singh returned thither 
and levied large contributions from the inhabitants ; but they 
retired without a struggle on the ai’rival of the Gurkhas. 'J’hey 
subsequently sent a contingent to aid Beni Madho, the Knrmi 
Eaja of Atranlia; but they failed to stave off defeat at 
Mfjnauri. They then turned their attention to the north of 
the Ghagra, and joined the rebel nazim of Gorakh.pur; but 
here, too, they fled from before the Gurkhas. 

The rebel troops held Fyzabad in strength for many 
months and it was long before any campaign was undertaken 
bj the British in this part of Oudh. Gorakhpur was taken 
by Jang Bahadur and his Nepalese on the 6th of January, 
1858. He marched from Gorakhpur on the 14th of February 
and reached Berari on the Ghagra iln the Basti district five 
days later. General Rowcroft, who had come up the river 
from Bihar with the Pearl naval brigade, some Nepalese 
troops and four guns arrived within four miles of Berari on 
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the 19th, and the next day he was joined by a Nepalese 
brigade. He was then ordered to bring up his boats to 
Phiilpnr near Tanda-, and hearing that this place was occupied 
by the rebels, he attacked them and captured three of their 
gnus. He thus cleared the passage for Jang Bahadur, who 
crossed into Oudh, leaving Eowci:oft in command at Gorakh- 
pur. Two days prior tq Eowcroft’s arrival at Berari, Captain 
Sotheby, E.N., who was escorting other boats up the river, 
had captured the 'well-protected Palw^ar stronghold of Chandi- 
pur in the extreme east of the district, this being the first 
action that took place in Pyzabad since the outbreak of the 
mutiny. Maharaja Jang Bahadur marched from Phulpur 
towards Sultanpur through the district, storming the small 
but strong fort of Bihrozpur near Akbarpur, w^hich "was bravely 
held by 34 men of Babu Umresh Singh’s, who were all killed, 
and thus secured the road as far as the Gnmti. Eo'wcroft 
remained to the north of the Ghagra, but advanced as far west 
as Amorha in Basti, onh^ eight miles from Ajodhya. Here 
he totally defeated the rebels under Mahdi Husain, the nazim 
of Sultanpur, with his allies, tlie Eajas of Charda and Gonda. 

After their defeat the rebels retired to their entrenched camp 
at Belira, while Eowcroft remained at Amorha, not being 
strong enough to attack the enemy’s position. The result of 
this inactivity w^as that nothing more could be effected for a 
time in Fyzabad, where Man Singh kept up an independent 
state in the w^est, while the east w^as under the influence of 
the Palw^ars and Eunwar Singh, wdib w^as operating in the 
direction of Azamgarh. On the 29th of March, Sir E. 

Lugard left Lucknow for Azamgarh ; but his route lay through 
Sultanpur, and the only effect on this district w^as relief of - 
the pressure caused by Kunwar Singh, who was driven south- 
w^ards in the direction of Ghazipiir. Eowcroft still remained 
at Amorha, but afterwards withdrew to Captainganj and 
continued in possession of the Gorakhpur district. 

After the battle of Naw^abganj in June, 1858, Sir Hope sir Hope 
Grant was ordered to go to the relief of Man Singh, who hedG-raiit. 
openly proclaimed his allegiance to the British after the fall 
of Lucknow and w^as now in consequence besieged in his fort at 
Shahganj by a strong force of 20,000 rebels wdth twenty guns. 

Grant reached Daryabad on the 24th of July, and pushed on 
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lapidly as he had received a letter from the Eaja to say that 
only four clays’ provisions were left. On approaching Shah- 
ganj, however, he found that the besieging army had melted 
away, and had broken up into three divi>sions, of. which one 
had fled to join the Begam in Gouda, one to Siiltanpiir, and 
the third to Tanda. Hope Grant hastened on-wards, and on 
the 20th entered Fyzabad. Proceeding to Ajodhya he found 
a considerable body of rebels crossing the river, and opening 
fii-e he sank all the boats save one. The next day Man Singh 
came in, and his visit was returned on the 2nd of August, 
The genera! then directed his attention to Sultanpiir, and 
sent off a column thither, under Brigadier Plorsford. The 
heavy rains caused some delay, and it was not till the 7th 
that the force staided. The rebels at Siiltanpur had in the* 
meantime largely increased their forces, and Sir Hope Grant 
w-ent in person with reinforcements to Sultanpur, where he 
forced the passage of the Giimti under a heavy fire. Fyzabad 
was still held by our troops, and on the 11th of October Sir 
Hope Grant, acting on the report of Mr. Forbes regarding 
the forts of the district, marched thither from Lucknow and 
proceeded towards Tanda, in order to beat up several large 
parties of rebels who were endeavouring to break out to the 
south. One detachment under Colonel Kelly was co-operat- 
ing with him from. Azamgarh, and a small column had also 
been sent from Sultanpur to Jalalpur under Major Eaikes. 
The latter came upon some 4,000 rebels in the act of crossing 
the Tons, and after driving them back into a jungle nearly 
succeeded in surrounding them, when they broke and fled, 
leaving two elephants and tw^o guns. Their chief, Faizut 
-Ali, narrov^ly escaped capture. Grant returned on the 23rd 
of October to Sultanpur, and was operating in that district 
till tlie combined move on Baiswara, which opened Lord 
Clyde’s winter campaign. Colonel Kelly was left in charge 
of Fyzabad and -^^as made responsible for the district 
between Tanda and Sultanpur. 

After Beni Madho’s escape from his fortress of Shankar^ 
pur, his* troops were driven northwards through the west of 
this district over the Ghagra. Sir Hope Grant follow*'ed in 
pursuit and reached Fyzabad, where 4,300 men were collect- 
ed under Colonel Taylor. The enemy w^ere in force beyond 
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the G-liagra and the crossing was effected by a bridge cons- 
tructed under long-range fire by Captain Nicholson, E.E. 

On the 27th of November the force made the passage of the 
river and drove the rebels headlong into Gonda. With the 
advent of Lord Clyde and his march to Coloiielganj and 
Bahraich, the campaign in this district closed and the rebel- 
lion came to an end. Civil administration was rapidly .restor- 
ed, and nothing further occurred to disturb the peace of the 
district. Attempts w-ere made to replace confusion by some 
show of order at a very early date, as there is an extant order 
of Mr. Forbes, the deputy commissioner, written from Dera, 
where he was with the loyal Eaja, Eiistam Sail, on the 8th 
of June, 1858. By the end of August all the officials were 
reinstated in Pyzabad. The landowners all submitted 
quietly, and no extensive confiscations of property were here- 
made in striking contrast to the district beyond the Gliagra. 

The Palwars held out to the last moment ; but the only one 
to incur punishment was Udit Narain Singh, as mentioned 
above. The imjiortance of Fyzabad as a station was increas- 
ed. by the location there *of a strong European garrison, which 
was at an early date reduced to its present constitution of a 
brigade of all arms. 

Since the mutiny the history of Fyzabad has been Subse- 
generally uneventful. The district has occasionally suffered 
from scarcity and floods, while the ovlIy other occurrences 
deserving mention are the settlements of the land revenue, the 
spread of education, the development of communications and 
trade, and other matters connected with the general adminis- 
tration, to which reference has already been made in the 
preceding chapters. 
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AHEAULI, Pargana Majhaura, Tahsil Akbaepue. 

A small village lying in latitude 26° 31' north and longi- 
tude 82° 35' east, on the west side of the road from Fyzabad 
to Akbarpur and Jaunpur, at a distance of about two miles 
west of the Katahri station on the Oudh and Eohilkhand loop 
line, five miles south-east of Goshainganj, and some nine 
miles north-west from Akbarpur. To the south of the village 
runs the Marha river. The place is merely of importance as 
containing a police-station, a cattle-poiind, and a small bazar 
in which markets are held twice a week. The population 
at the last census numbered but 233 inhabitants, the majonty 
of whom were Brahmans. xAhrauli has a total area ot 182 
acres and is assessed to a revenue of Es. 75. The village 
lands are divided into three portions, two of which are held 
by the Saiyid taluqdars of Pirpur and the third by a resident 

Eajput- 

AJODHY'A, Pargana Havem Otjdh, Tahstl 
.Exzabad. 

The ancient city of Ajodhya stands on the right bank of 
the Gha&ra, or Sarju as it is called within the sacred precincts, 
in latitude 26° 48' north and longitude 82° 13 east at a 
distance of some four miles north-east from the city of Eyz- 
abad, with which it is connected by a metalled road. 
to the latter runs the branch line of railway to A]odhya#at 
on the river bank, leaving the main line at Eanupali. Ihe 
Ajodhya station lies about a mile and a half to the south 
the town, to which it has access by a metalled roa . _ ^ 
similar road runs south from the centre of the town to join 
the Jaunpur road at Darshannagar. Besides these 
several other blanch and cross roads giving access to all parts 
of the place. The river is crossed by a bridge of boats at 
Ajodhyaghat, leased to the Bengal and North-Western 
Eailwly® in the rains its place is taken by a ferry steamer. _ 
AjJdhva is united with Fyzabad to f^^m ^single munici- 
nality and the details of its administration will be found n. the 
^ 1 ’ 4 - 1 .^ bp.f^,daiiarters. The first enumeration 
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of its inhabitants took place at the Oudh census of 1869, 
and it then contained a population of 9,949 souls. Since that 
time the place has rapidly increased in size. By 1881 the 
total had risen to 11,643, but has since almost doubled. There 
are no figures extant to show the number of inhabitants in 
1891, as the town was already merged in the Fyzabad 
cipahty; but at the last census of 1901 it contained 21,584 
souls kclusive of the large number of visitors from the 
district and elsewhere who had come to attend the great fair 
on the 2nd of March. They lived in 6,471 houses, of which 
2.920 were of brick or of masonry. Watch and ward is 
maintained by a force of 40 municipal police, located in four 
chauMs. There is also a regular police-station, a post and 
telegraph ofdce, a cattle-pound, and a number of schools. 
These include a vernacular middle school under the distnct 
board, and ten Smsknt pOtshalas under private management, 
several of them maintained by the temple foundations. There 
is also a first class hospital given to the town by Bai Sri Bam 
Bahadur of Kasulpur and called by his name. 

Ajodhya is undoubtedly a place of immense antiquity, 
but its early history is very obscure. The city is ^^itimately 
connected with the mass of legend referring to Bam Chandra 
and the Solar race, and was certainly the capital of severa 
reigning dynasties. What is known for certain of its^h^t^ 
in ancient times has already been recorded m the ^ o penmg 
'•^SSr^-^hSpter V. From the seventh century A. D. for 
"a long period th^place appears to have been almost deserted, 
though it rose again in importance under the Musalnaans, 
who made it the seat of government for a large province. 
That it was still regarded as a holy spot by the Hmdus is 
clear from the fact of its desecration by Babar and Aurangzeb, 
but it would appear that the presence of a Muhammadan 
governor and his court kept the Hindu shrines continually m 
the background. Ajodhya was a mint-town of Akbar and 
also of Muhammad Shah, some dams of the latter being in- 
scribed “ Akhtamagar Awadh.” It is not ctear' when 
Ajodhya first began to assume its present proportions ; tne 
change presumably occurred when the capital was removed 
to the new city of Fyzabad and the Qila Mubarak or fort of 
Saadat Khan near Lachhmanghat was abandoned for his 
country residence at the “ Bangla.” With the departure of 
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the court the Hindus were left to themselves, and numerous 
temples and monasteries sprang into existence. Probably the 
rise in importance was in some degree due to the growing 
popularity of the Eamayan of Tulsi Das. The progress has 
been even more rapid since annexation ; but before the middle 
of the nineteenth century Ajodhya w’ag regarded as a great 
and even dangerous stronghold of Hinduism, as the constant 
fights between the rival creeds and the alarm they occasioned 
in court circles bear witness. • This development was not due 
to any particular person. The great family of Sahaldipi 
Brahmans, whose representative bears the recent title of 
Maharaja of Ajodhya, had but little to do with the place, 
and the fine palace of the Maharaja in the east of the city and 
its adjoining temples are of very recent origin. 

Ajodhya is pre-eminently a city of temples, and apart from 
these there are but few points of interest in the place. Not 
all of these places of worship are connected with the Hindu 
religion. There are six Jain shrine s which have been already 
mentioned in ChapterTlI in connection with Jainism in this 
district ; and there are also the Musalman mosques and tombs. 
It is locally affirmed that at the time of the Musalman conquest 
there were three important Hindu shrines at Ajodhya and little 
else. These were the Janamasthan temple, the Swargaddwar 
and the Treta-ka-Thakur, and each was successively made 
the object of attention of different Musalman rulers. The 
Janamasthan was in Eamkot and marked the birthplace of 
Rama. In 1628 A.D. Babar came to Ajodhya and halted 
here for a week. He destroyed the ancient temple and on its 
site built a mosque, still known as Babar’s mosque. The 
materials of the old structure were largely employed, and 
many of the columns are in good preservation ; they are of 
close-grained blacl^ slone, called by the natives kasauti, and 
carved with various devices. Their length is from seven to 
eight feet, and the shape square at the base, centre and 
capital, the rest being round or octagonal. The mosque has 
two inscriptions, one on the outside and the other on the 
pulpit ; both are in Persian and bear the date 935 Hijri. Of 
the authenticity of the inscriptions there can be no doubt, 
but no record of the visit to Ajodhya is to be found in the 
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Musaluian historians. It intist have occurred about the time 
of his expedition to Bihar.* 

This desecration of the most sacred spot in the city caused 
great bitterness between Hindus and Musalmans. On many 
occasions the feeling led to bloodshed, and in 1855 an open 
fight occurred, the Mir^almans occupying the Janamasthaii in 
force and thence making a desperate assault on the Hanuman 
Garhi. They charged up the steps of the temple, but were 
driven back with considerable loss. The Hindus then made 
a counter-attack and stormed the Janamasthan, at the gate 
of which seventy-five Musalmans were buried, the spot being 
known as the Ganj Sbahidan or the martyrs' resting-place. 
Several of the king’s regiments were present, but their orders 
were not to interfere. Shortly afterwards Maulvi Amir Ali 
of Amethi in Lucknow organized a regular expedition with 
the object of destroying the Hanuman Garhi; but he and his 
forces were stopped in the Bara Banki district, tit is said that 
up to this time both Hindus and Musalmans used to worship in 
the same building; but since the mutiny an outer enclosure 
has been put up in front of the mosque and the Hindus, who 
are forbidden access to the inner yard, make their offerings 
on a platform which they have raised in the outer one. 

The other mosques were built by Aurangzeb and are now 
in ruins. That on the Swargaddwar replaced an ancient 
temple which has never been restored. The Treta-ka-Thakiir 
marked the place where Eama performed a great sacrifice and 
set up images of himself and Sita. This was reproduced by 
the Eaja of Kulu in the Punjab more than two centuries ago ; 
it was improved by Ahalya Bai, the widow of Jaswant Eai 
Holkar of Indore in 1784, and the same person built the ad- 
joining ghat. As the temple could not commemorate her 
name, she built another called after herself and gave an 
annual assignment of Es. 231 to it, the sum being still paid 
by the ruler of Indore. The ancient images were said to have j 
been recovered from the river where they had been thrown | 
by Aurangzeb, and were placed in the new Treta-ka-Mandir. | 
This temple is always closed during the day and is only opened 
at night on the 11th of the dark and light halves of each 
month, and for two or three nights on the occasion of the 

f Gazetteer of Bara Banki, p, 168. 
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Eamnaumi and Katld fairs. The temple is endowed with two 
or three villages in Basti, purchased from the offerings made 

at the shrine. + 3 

Near the Mani Parbat are two tombs which are venerated 
as those of the patriarchs Seth and Tob. They are mentioned 
in the Ain-i-Akhari as being of six and seven yards in length 
respectively.* They are again spoken of in the 
Mahfil. To these Colonel Wilford adds that of Noah, which 
is still shown near the police-station . t The story goes t la 
they fell here fighting the Hindus and thus acquired the rank 
of martyrs ; possibly there is some truth in the story, as it may 
be that "certain Musalroans bearing these names were killed in 
one of the frequent religious conflicts some four centuries ago, 
the date which Colonel Wilford assigns to the erections. Other 
shrines held sacred by Musalmans include that of Shah Juran 
Ghori who is said to have come with Sahab-ud-din and des- 
troyed the Jain temple of Adinath in the Murao Tola nea,r 
the Swargaddwar, giving his name to 

his tomb stands; the shrine of Naurahm Miurd Makka, one 
of the earliest Musalman immigrants and a renewed saint, 
said to have been named Mir Ahmad and to have derived his 
cognomen from Naurahni whence he came, and 
muhalla of Ajodhya in which his tomb stands ; that of Khwaja 
Hathi, a follower of Babar, whose enshrined tomb on the 
Nabir Tila one of the chief bastions of Eamkot, is still 
fewedTL that of Makhdont Shaikh Bhikha, a 
devotee who flourished some 200 years ago and was burmd 
t the east of the city. The shrines of S^h Saman Parg- 
ras and of Shah Chup are other relics of Muhammadan anti- 
quity, of which all traditions are lost. 

The only remaining institutions of Musalman origin are 
the Hayat Bakjish and the Parhat Bakhsh, ^ 

gardens which have now passed into Hindu l^ands. 1 
former was assigned to Pandit Uma Datt by the Bn is ov- 
ernment and the latter is partly owned by the Eaja ot Jaip 
and partly by the Higambari faqirs to whom it was made over 
“ pSToompemation te the Gupta. Paxk in »«nt<,mnent, 
^The Hindu temples are all intimately connected with the 
history of Ajodhya. Most of them ar e of comparatively lecen t 
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origin, as it would appear that almost all the ancient shiines 
were destroyed by Aurangzeb and other Musalman zealots. 
The sacred places of Ajodhya are exceedingly numerous. The 
spot according to Hindu mythology represents the forehead of 
Vishnu and is the seat of learning and the chief of the seven 
tiraths. It is undoubtedly the most important centre of 
Vishnu worship in Oudh, if not in the ■whole of Upper India, 
and ciairps precedence over Muttra and Hardwar. It is onl} 
natural, therefore, that the sacred places connected with 
Vishnu in his various incarnations and especially that of Ham 
Chandra, the best known of all, should be many in number 
and should extend beyond the immediate precincts of the cit\ , 
even as far as Bhadarsa and Bilharghat. In 1902 a local com- 
mittee was formed with the object of commemorating the coro- 
nation of His Imperial Majesty King Edward ATI, and a 
sum of over its. 1,000 was collected and expended on the 
erection of stone pillars marking the sacred spots in Ajodhya 
and its neighbourhood. This work has been carried out and 
no fewer than 145 such stones have been erected ; their osten- 
sible purpose being to preserve the memory of the various 
holy spots and to serve as a guide to pilgrims and others 
interested in the place. A complete enumeration would be 
useless without some descriptive and historical account of 
each, and only the more important need be here mentioned. 

The chief place of worship in Ajodhya is the ancient 
citadel of Eamkot which stood on elevated ground in the 
western portion of the city. The old ramparts have 
long disappeared, but the mound remains, and on it stand 
a number of large temples. Foremost among these is 
the Hanuman Garhi, a massive structure in the shape of 
a four-sided fort with circular bastions at each angle. Above 
this on the hill to the west stood the Janamasthan or birth- 
place of Kama, and close by are the Kanak Bhawan, a very 
■fine building erected by the Eani of Tikamgarh or Orchha; 
the Sita Easoi or Sita’s kitchen ; the Bara Asthan, the head- 
quarters of a fraternity called the Bara Akhara ; the Eatan 
Singhasan marking the place where Earoa was installed after 
his return from exile; the Eang Mahal, Anand Bhawan, 
Kaushalia Bhawan or Janam Bhumi, and the temple of Amar 
Das, as well as many smaller temples and shrines. 
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From the Hanuman Garhi the main road leads north to 
the river, passing, the Bhur and Shisha Mahal temples on the 
left, and on the right those of Krishna, Uma Datt, and Tuisi 
Ijas. Along the river to the west of the road are the bathing 
ghats and above them a number of temples, the most import- 
ant places being the Swargaddwar, the JanM Tirath, the 
ancient Nageshwarnath temple of Mahadeo, the Chandra Hari, 
Lachhmanghat or Sahasradhara, and the Lachhman Qila, on 
the site of the old Nawabi fort known as the Qila Mubarak, 
East of the road along the river bank are many more temples 
and holy places extending as far as Eamghat, near which is 
a cluster of shrines of more or less iniportance. Mention may 
be made of the Sugriva Kund, the Dharm Hari, the temple 
built by the Babii of Sursiir in Miizaffarpur, the Mani Earn 
Ghhaoni and the Maharaja's marble temple a little north of 
the kotwali. 

Beyond the Maharaja’s palace and the Eani Bazar to the 
south, in the direction of Darshannagar, is the peculiar mound 
known as the Mani Parbat. This stands some sixty-five feet 
high and is undoubtedly of artificial origin, possibly represent- 
ing the remains of a Buddhist stupa. One legend, however, 
states that when Hanuman was sent back from Ceylon to the 
Himalayas to bring thence a healing herb for Lachhman’ s 
wound, be brought with him a whole mountain in order to 
make certain of his errand, and a portion of this broke off and 
fell in Ajodhya. A second account, which is the locally 
accepted tradition, states that the mound was made by Eama’s 
labourers who, when returning home in the evening, cleaned 
tlieir baskets at this spot : hence the name Orajhar or basket 
shakings. To the south-east of Eamkot are two smaller 
mounds, one of which is known as the Sugiiva Parbat ; and 
these, too, were supposed by General Cunningham to be of 
Buddhist origin.^ 

Of the 145 sacred places only 83 are within the limits of 
the town of Ajodhya, the rest being for the most part in its 
imirtediate neighbourhood to the south. The w'esternmost is 
the Guptahari temple in the Guptar Park in the Fyzabad can- 
tonments, Others of some importance are the Bharatkund 
near Bhadarsa, Billuhari or Bilharghat near Jalaluddinnagar,. 


* * A. S. N. I., r, 5293, 317. 
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and several, tanks or riverpools, such as the Snrajknnd, Eam- 
kund, Bibhikhankund and Nirmalikund. All these places are 
objects of pilgrimage, and the whole number is included in the 
pankrama or circumambulation of Ajodhya. 

Many of the Ajodhya- temples have endowments in the 
shape of mmfi and other lands, in some cases of considerable 
value. Some of these have been mentioned in Chapter III 
in connection with the religious orders, ■while others are the 
Bara Asthan, with lands in this district and else'where; the 
temple of Mahant Bhagwan Das Achari, which owns some 
revenue-free villages in Basti; the Jankighat temple, which 
owns several villages, either or acquired by purchase; 

and the Maharaja of Balranjpur’s temple, which is endowed 
by that taluqdar. 

The chie f fairs and religious gathering s that take place 
at Ajodhya have been already mentioned in Chapter II . The 
three chief are the Eamnaumi, the Jhula of swinging fair in 
Sanwan, and the Kartiki Purnmashi. Besides these there are 
many small regular, fairs and the occasional Gobind Duadashi. 
Every Tuesday considerable numbers of pilgrims visit the 
Hanuman Garhi. Much still remains to be done at Ajodhya 
in the way of opening out board pilgrim routes through the 
town, completing the river front with proper ghats and 
passage ways, and removing useless ruins of petty buildings. 
The creation of a public park, too, would be a great improve- 
ment. 

On of the most recent works carried out in Ajodhya is the 
memorial to Her later Imperial Majesty the Queen-Empress 
Victoria. This stands in the heart of the town, alongside the 
main road. It consists of a statue ei’ected on a marble plat- 
form and covered by a canopy of the same material : it is 
surrounded by a small garden. 

The history of the city of Ajodhya and of the sacred 
places within its limits is narrated in the Ajodhya Mahatma, 
an ancient work which has been recently translated into' 
English.* The lands of Ajodhya are mainly nazul property 
and are included in the villages of Awadh, Eamkot and Bagh 
Bijesi ; a number of plots are held in under-proprietary right, 
and three smaH areas have been decreed to zamindars on the 
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strength of old Nawabi gifts. There are no nazul buildings 
in the place. The nazul office has always taken the income 
from the bathing fairs, derived from dues paid by booth- 
keepers, barbers, and owners of bathing stations or chatikis. 
Those chaukis on the masonry ghat belonging to the Ganga- 
putras have never been taxed, nor have those assigned to the 
Gangaputras of Guptarghat in 1866, when they were moved, 
from the cantonment to Ajodhya. All other chaukis as weU 
as sites for booths, are now put up to auction— a system msti- 
tuted in 1865. The money so derived is made over by the 
nazul office to the municipal board. 


AKBARPUR, Pargana and Tahsil Akbarpub. 

The capital of the pargana and tahsil is a considerable 
town lying in latitude 26° 26' north and longitude 82° 32' east, 
at a distance of 36 miles by road from Fyzabad and 
miles from Tanda. The loop line of the Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Eailw'ay passes close to the towm on the north and eas ■, 
the station being a short distance from the main site. Akbar- 
pur is built on the left bank of the Tons, which is crossed by 
a old masonry bridge and, a mile further down, by the railway. 
Through the towns runs the main road from Pyzabad to Juun- 
pur, from which a metalled branch leads past the station to 
Tanda; two unnietalled roads take off from the latter, one 
running to Iltif atganj , and the other to Bashari, Ramnagar 
and Kichhauchha. North-west from the town runs a road 
to Amsin and Gauhanian. To the south beyond the river 
lies Shahzadpur, which is separately mentioned. Roads 
run from this place to Jalalpur, Maharua, and Dostpur ,m 
the Sultanpur district. 

Akbarpur was founded in the days of Akbar by Muham- 
mad Mohsin, who was in charge ot the old Pargana of Sm- 
ihauli He built a fort on the high left bank of the Tons, 
taking land for the purpose from the neighbounng villages. 
It is said that in former days the place was covered with jungle 
and that one Saiyid Kamal, a holy man, resided there, was 
killed by robbers and buried within the precincts of the present 
fort in which his tomb is still to be seen. Muhamm^ 
•Mohsin Khan alfeo built a mosque and the bridge over the 
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Tons. The former stands in the fort, where the tahsil build- 
ings are now located. It bears a Persian inscription, stating 
that this officer constructed it during the reign of Akbar, when 
Munim Khan, Khan-i-Khanan, was governor of Oudh in the 
year 976 Hijri. The bridge in its original form was entirely 
of masonry and beyond it on the right bank is a large embank- 
ment partly of masonry, which extends for some hundreds 
of feet eastwards. Of late years some of the piers have been 
removed and the arches replaced by girders. The great 
strength and solidity of the structure may be judged from the 
age and condition of the remaining original portions. On the 
north face is a stone slab containing a Persian inscription in 
five lines bearing the name of the builder and the date, the 
latter being identical with that of the fort. These buildings 
are said to have been erected under the direction of the 
Emperor himself, when he passed through the place on his 
return from Jaunpur to Agra. The place was a mint-town 
under the name of Akbarpur-Tanda. Shahjahanpur and 
Shahzadpiir on the opposite bank of the fiver are also called 
after the name and, title of the Emperor’s grandson. Sinc^ 
that time Akbarpur has been the capital of the pargana and ig 
history is chiefly connected with that of the Saiyid house of 
Pirpur. 

Besides the tahsil, Akbarpur contains a police-station, 
ipnnsifi, a post-office, a second-class dispensary, an inspection 
bungalow, and a middle vernacular school, with a boarding- 
house attached, which is named after Colonel Anson, some 
time Deputy Commissioner and Commissioner of Eyzabad. 
A small girls’ school, aided by the district board, is maintained 
by the Wesleyan mission, which has an orphanage just outside 
the town. There is a large Imambara and a number of 
mosques, the finest of which lies across the river in Shahzad- 
pur. The bazar is of considerable importance and a large 
business is carried on here, the chief export trade being in 
grain and hides. The fairs held annually are shown in the list 
given in the appendix. Akbarpur is administered under Act 
XX of 1856, the operations of which were extended to the 
place in June, 1882. The area brought under the Act is 621 
acres and includes the ^hple of Shahzadpur and part of 
Simjhauli on the south side of the river. The lands of 
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A'kbarpur itself cover only 361 acres, assessed at Es. 500, and 
owned by the Saiyid taluqdars of Pirpnr. 

The population of the town at the first Oudh census of 
1869 numbered 3,100 persons. In 1881 the lotal had 
increased to 6,396, but this included the population of Shah- 
zadpiir. In 1891 it ^ araonnted to 7,443, but since that time 
has somewhat declined, as at the last census the place con- 
tained 7,116 inhabitants, of whom 3,597 were males and 
3,519 females. Classified according to religions, there were 
4.010 Hindus, 3,087 Musalmans, and 19 Christians and 
others. 

In 1904 the area comprising the chaukidari town con- 
tained 2,007 houses, of which 1,147 were assessed to taxation. 
The income from the house-tax was Es. 1,800, giving an 
incidence of Ee. 1-9-6 per assessed house and Ee. 0-4-0 per 
head of population. The total receipts amounted to Es. 2,069, 
including the opening balance and miscellaneous items of 
income. The expenditure is chiefly devoted to the main- 
tenance of the town police force of 13 men at a cost of 
Es. 900 ; conservancy, Es. 630 ; the cost of collection, Es. 120 ; 
and small local improvements and other charges. 


AKBAEPUE Pargana, Tahsil Akbarpue. 

This pargana forms the central portion of the south-east- 
ern tahsil, lying between Majhaura on the west and Siirhurpur 
on the east. To the north lie Amsin and Tanda, and to the 
south the Sultanpur district, the boundary being formed 
throughout by the Majhoi river. The Thirw^a forms the 
northern boundary for a short distance, but it drains a com- 
paratively small area; the main drainage channel is the Tons, 
which flows through the centre of the pargana from the 
junction of its component streams, the Marha and Bisui, to 
the Surhurpur boundary on the east. The river is navigable 
for part of the year as far as Akbarpur, and some traffic is 
carried on between this place and the markets lower down in 
grain, hides and dried fish. Occasionally this river does 
much damage by overflowing its banks, especially in the 
lowlying lands near Akbarpur ; this was notably the case in 
1871 and in 1894, when the floods were exceptionally heavy, 
and again in 1903. Generally speaking, however, the pargana 
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the^remainder is chiefly usar, which is fptr- ' 1 


is well drained by these streams and their tributaries, but there 
are several jliils and depressions, especially in the middle of 
the uppe| and lower halves of the tract. The principal are 
those known as Aiiraiya, Sahela, Lohraiya and Chortaha, 
three or four miles south of Akbarpiir ; those near Gausarpur 
in the south-west ; those in the neighbourhood of Bangaon in 
the north-east ; and a string of tals stretching from Lorpur to 
Saidpiir Umran. Except in these parts and the neighbourhood 
of the streams the land is level, but the soil exhibits great 
variations. There are numerous usar plains and many oiit- 
hing tracts of inferior land, but there is generally an un- 
broken belt of good cultivation round the villages. The nsar 
is chiefly to be found in the portion south of the Tons, but 
along the Majhoi there is a belt of very fertile country and a 
similar good stretch of land is to be found between Akbarpiir 
itself and the Surhurpur boundary. North of the Tons a 
good deal of land lies, low and is often swampy, the outlying 
fields consisting mainly of single-cropped rice land. In the 
west of the pargana on either side of the Tons the level is 
higher and the soil is occasionally sandy. There are no jungles 
of any size in the pargana except a large patch of thorny scrub 
in the villages of Yarki, ‘Marthua and Bharthupur in the north- 
east. The usar plains in the south contained scattered patches 
of dhak trees, while along the Tons from Akbarpiir to Saman- 
pur there are several stretches of waste land with scattered 
babul trees. 

The total area of the pargana is 168,385 acres or 263 
square miles. At the first regular settlement 82,712 acres 
or 49 per cent, were cuHvated, but at the last settlement a 
very marked increase was observed, the area under the plough 
being 98,649 acres or over 58 per cent. The development of 
the pargana has been well maintained in subsequent years, 
and in 1904 no less than 100,581 acres or nearly 60 per cent, 
were cultivated. The double-cropped area has increased even 
more rapidly and in the last year amounted to over 40 per cent, 
of the cultivation. Of the remaining area, 33,566 acres were 
classed as culturable ; this includes 5,043 acres of groves, while 
the rest consists chiefly of old fallow and waste that has never 
been reclaimed. The barren area was 34,238 acres, but half 
of this was either covered with water or else occupied by sites, 
roads : 
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more prevalent in this pargana than in any other part of the 
district. Means of irrigation are abundant, and in ordinary 
years more than half the land receives artificial watering. 
Tanks form the chief source of supply ; but there is a large 
number of wells, which has greatly increased in recent years, 
though more are probably needed to make the pargana safe 
in a season of drought. The chief kharif staple, is rice, 
followed by arhar, kodon and juar, while there is a large 
proportion of sugarcane and indigo, wdiich cover some 6,000 
and 2,500 acres respectively. In the rabi, wheat takes the 
lead, followed by peas, gr-am and barley. The more valuable 
crops such as tobacco are very little grown, and opium is only 
produced to a small extent. 

Cultivation is generally of a high standard, and this is 
borne out by the rents, which at the last settleroent averaged 
Ks. 5*28 per acre. The prevailing castes of cultivators are 
Kurmis, Brahmans, Eajputs, Chamars, jihirs and Bhars. 
The first and the two last are the best, and paid a higher rate 
than the high caste tenants, the average rental being Es. 5*51 
per acre for low' caste cultivators and Es. 4*74 for others. The 
advantage obtained by the latter w^as very small, amounting 
to 13*98 per cent., as compared with the district average of 
25 per cent. The great bulk of the pargana, amounting to 
80*71 per cent., was at the time of settlement held by 
ordinary tenants at cash rates ; while of the rest 8*95 per cent, 
was held as sir or khudka^ht; per cent, by under-pro- 
prietors and occupancy tenants, 2*44 rent-free and 3*49 per 
cent, rented in kind. The grain-rented area is very poor and 
precarious, as is generally the case throughout the district. 
The cash-rented area is larger proportionately than in any 
other pargana, and compares remarkably with the adjoining 
tracts of Majhaura and Amsin. 

The revenue of Akbarpur at the summary settlement w^as 
Es. 1,18,227 ; but the area assessed differed greatly from that 
of the present pargana. The regular assessment w^as made by 
Captain Erskine and Mr. Carnegy, and the demand w-as raised 
to Es. 1,74,970. This was reduced at the subsequent revision 
*to Es, 1,66,926. At the last assessment the initial demand 
was sanctioned at Es. 2,08,865, rising in the eleventh year to 
a final revenue of Es. 2,23,739, and giving an enhancement 
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of 34‘21 per cent., and an average incidence of Es. 2-27 per 
acre of cultivation. 

The population of the pargana at the first Oudh census of 
1869 numbered 142,882 souls. In 1881 a considerable decline 
was observed, mainly due to alterations in the area, the total 
being 137,159; but at the following census an increase of 
23,273 was recorded. In 1901 the enumeration again showed 
a decrease, the total being 158,726 persons, vrith a density of 
608 to the square mile. Classified according to religions, there 
were 138,677 Hindus, 19,924 Musalmans, and 125 Jains, 
Christians and others. The pargana contains 404 villages, 
but few of these are of any size. Akbarpur itself, which is 
combined with Shahzadpur for chaukidari purposes, is the only 
town ; Lorpur, a large agricultural village, has a considerable 
population and has been separately mentioned ; but of the rest 
only about a dozen contain over 1,000 inhabitants. The 
bazars, fairs and schools of the pargana will be found in the 
appendix. 

The pargana is well provided with means of communica- 
tion. It is traversed from north-west to south-east by the 
loop line of the Oudh and Eohilkhand Eailway, on which there 
are stations at Malipur and Akbarpur, from both of which a 
large export trade is carried on. Parallel to this runs the road 
from Fyzabad to Jaunpur, an excellent second-class road 
metalled for two miles, where it passes through the tovra of 
Akbarpur. From it a metalled branch runs north-east to 
Tanda, while other unmetalled roads lead to Sultanpur, Dost- 
pur, Jalalpur, Eamnagar, Htifatganj and Amsin. The eastern 
half is traversed from north to south by the road from Tanda 
to Surhurpur. 

The 404 villages of the pargana are divided into no less 
than 1,337 mahals. Of the latter 958, including 37 held in 
subsettlement and amounting to 85'5 per cent, of the area, are 
owned by taluqdars ; 161 mahals or 5‘5 per cent, by zamindars ; 
and 91 mahals or 8'4 per cent, by coparcenary bodies whose 
property is as a rule very minutely subdivided ; but the per- 
centages in the two last instances include 74 subsettled mahals. 
The remaining ’6 per cent, covering 1,008 acres, is either 
revenue-free, 12 mahals being so held, or Government pro- 
perty. The largest landowners are the Saiyid taluqdars of 
.Firpur, of whom Mir Abu Jafar ovras 26 villages and parts of 
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'Sl^others, while Mir Eahat Husain owns 27 villages and 6 
pa it is. Next to them come the owners of the Samanpiir 
estate, who jointly own 92 villages and 26 pattis. A con- 
siderable proportion is also held by the Sultanpiir Eajkumars, 
of whom the Baja of Dera possesses 19 villages and 11 pattis, 
the taliiqdars of Meopur Dliaurna hold 32 villages and 22 
pattis, those of Meopur Dahia four villages and 11 pattis, and 
the taliiqdar of Nanemau six villages and parts of six others, ||j 

The other taduqdars include the Saiyid owner of Eataria, a 
branch of Pirpur, who holds six villages and one patti; 

Thakurain Chandra Bhal Kunwar of Makrahi, one of the 
Pal war estates of Birhar, who owns six villages and two pattis ; 
and Thakurain Sri Earn KunWar, the owner of Ehapradih, 
who possesses a single village. The history of all these 
families and an account of their estates has been already 
given in Chapter III. The chief zamindari family is that of 
the Khattris of Shahzadpur, while Brahmans, Kayasths and 
Pathans also have small holdings. 

The history of the pargana is closely connected with that 
of the taluqdari houses and also that wdth the town of Akbar- 
pur. Prior to the days of Akbar the tract w^as known as 
Sinjhauli, and originally consisted of the seven tappas of 
Sikandarpur, Nahvi, Sarara, Sisani, Karmaul, Kamtar and 
Haveli ; but the Akbarpur of annexation was very different 
from the Akbarpnr of the completed settlement- The division 
into tappas was abandoned in the days of Saadat Ali Khan. 

The tract w^as formerly held by the Bhar's, but these |)eople 
were ousted by the Musalmans, of whom twelve families are 
said to have settled in this pargana. Their lands were after- 
wards absoi^bed by the Pirpur and Samanpiir taluqdars. 

Several bodies of Hindus also claim to have aided in the ex- 
pulsion of the Bhars; they were chiefly Eajputs belonging to 
to the Bais, Chauhan, Gautam and other clans, but their des- 
cendants now only hold subordinate rights. Besides Akbar- 
pur, there are but few places of any historical or archaeological 
interest in the pai'gana. An account of the tomb of Saiyid 
Taj will be found in the article on Lorpur. Another well- 
known tomb is that of Shah Najm-ud-din Ispahani, otherwise 
known as Shah Eamzan, who accompanied Makhdum Ashraf 
of Easulpur into Oudh and was buried at the village still 
known as Dargah Shah Eamzan. An annual fair is held in 
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liis honour during the month of Eamzan and is attended ^ 
some 3,000 persons. 

The present pargana did not assume its present form till 
1869. Up to that date the southern portion was included in 
Aldemau, while on the north it extended to the Ghagra, the 
boundary being formed by the Thirwa stream as far as its 
confluence with the former river. The eastern boundary ran 
from Phulpur to the Taunri above Kichhauchha and thence 
along that river nearly to the Azamgarh border; thence to 
Jalalpur, and for some distance along the Tons, thus includ- 
ing all the north of the present Surhurpur. On the west the 
Bisui and Marha formed the boundary as far as Ahrauli, 
whence it ran north-east to the Thirwa. 


AKBAEPUE Tahsil. 

This tahsil forms the south-eastern sub-division of the 
district, extending from the Pachhimrath pargana of Bikapur 
on the west to the Azamgarh boundary on the east. To the 
north lies pargana Amsin of tahsil Pyzabad, and Birhar and 
Tanda of the Tanda tahsil, while to the south are the 
Baraunsa and Aldemau parganas of Sultanpur and Mahul of 
Azamgarh, from all of which the tahsil is separated by the 
Majhoi river. Akbarpur is made up of three parganas, 
Majhaura on the west, Akbarpur in the centre and Surhurpur 
on the east ; the last was formerly included in Tanda, but has 
been. united with Akbarpur since 1904. All of these parganas 
have been separately described. The tahsil has a total area 
of 346,250 acres or 541 square miles, and contains 915 \'illages ; 
it forms a compact area with a length varjdng fronj 37 to 
44 miles from east to west, and a breadth of 12 to 17 miles 
from north to south. It is drained by several rivers. The 
^ajhoi flows along the southern border in a well-defined bed 
and falls into the Tons beyond the tahsil boundary in the 
Azamgarh district. The Marha enters the tahsil at the north- 
west comer of Majhaura, and the Bisui in the centre of its 
western side. After traversing Majhaura the two unite on 
the Akbarpur boundary and the combined stream, now known 
as the .Tons, flows through, Akbarpur and Surhurpur. It 
is navigable for boats of fair size as far as Jalalpur in the dry 
season and Akbarpur in the rains. The little river Thirwa 
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iiurpur and Birhar. The tract between the Thirwa and 
Marha is full of large jhils with insufficient outlets which 
overflow through a good deal of broken jxmgle land lying to 
the south. The south of Majhaura is also full of big jhils. 
The central portion consists of good land with scattered 
patches of jungle along the two streams. Similar land ex- 
tends some distance eastwards in Akbarpur, and with the ex- 
ception of a sandy patch tow^ards the eastern border, ail the 
rest of this pargana north of the Tons is of the same type. 
But the bulk of Akbarpur, south of the Tons, is very differ- 
ent : it is one large iisar plain with much dhak jungle, in the 
midst of which the villages and cultivated land appear as 
mere islands. This tract contains many large jhils, but most 
of them are of no great depth, and in a 3- ear of poor rainfall 
tliey are sown with crop. Siirhnrpur is a rich pargana with 
a limited area of swamp and poor land on its eastern edge. 

There are no forests in the tahsils. A large patch of 
fairly thick thorn jungle extends round the depression called 
the Loni, about six miles north-west of Akbarpur itself; some 
dhak jungle lies along the Marha and Bisui before their junc- 
tion ; a small area df similar land is to be found in the south- 
west of Surhurpur between Jalalpur and the pargana capital, 
and more along the course of the half-dozen smaller nalas 
that rise in the usar land and drain into the Majhoi and 
Tons. This constitutes the whole woodland area in the 
tahsil that is still unclaimed. The Tons itself is generally 
clear of jungle, but it has in one or two places on its banks 
stretches of open lowlying land which are flooded during the 
rains. 

The tahsil is administered as a subdivision in the charge 
of a full-powered magistrate on the district staff. The tali- 
sildar, who resides at Akbarpur, is assisted by a naib-tahsil- 
dar and the usual establishment. There are six supervisor 
qanungos and 335 patwaris. For the purposes of police 
administration there are stations at' Ahranli, Jalalpur and 
Akbarpur, but the circles by no means coineied wdth the 
boundaries of the tahsil. All Majhaura south of the Bisui 
belong to the Haidarganj thana in Bikapur. Part of Akbarpur 
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belongs tc the Tanda circle, and a portion of Surhurpur 
is indnded in that of Baskhari. This arrangement is most 
inconvenient and gives trouble to both the police and the 
courts. In drder to reach some of the villages in the Jalal- 
pur circle the sub-inspector has to go by train through the 
districts of Fyzabad, Sultanpur, and Jaunpur, and then by 
road through Jaunpur and Azamgarh. The three towns of 
Akbarpur, Jalalpur and Nagpur have their own watch and 
ward, w’hile over the rest of the tahsil there are village watch- 
men paid by Government frotm the rural police rate. On the 
whole, there is very little crime in the tahsil and the police 
work is light ; but the Aullages on the road from Tanda to 
Akbarpur possess an unenviable reputation for theft, while 
the road from Akbarpur to Malipur, where it passes through 
dhak jungle, is sometimes frequented by footpads who can 
hardly be dignified by the name of highway-robbers. The 
south-eastern cotmer of the Akbarpur pargana, being situated 
on the borders of the three other districts, Sultanpur, Azrim- 
garh and Jaunpur, forms a harbourage for a few men of bad 
character. 

The total revenue of the tahsil amounts to Es. 4,64,794. 
Nearly three-fourths of the whole area is held by taluqdars, 
who are for the most part in fairly prosperous circumstances, 
and there is no great difficulty in collections. There are a 
number of pattidari villages in Majhaura and some very 
minute mahals in Akbarpur and Surhurpur, which give the 
most trouble to the revenue officials. Nearly three-tenths of 
Majhaura pargana is held in subsettlement and the pukhta- 
dars are generally defaulters. Surhurpur is also largely sub- 
settled. • The principal taluqdars are those of Pirpur, Saman- 
pur, Meopur-Dhaurua, Dera, Bhiti, Mundehra and Tighra. 

The tahsil is fairly well provided with means of com- 
munication. It has the benefit of the loop line of the Oudh 
and Eohilkhand Eailway, which traverses the tahsil dia- 
gonally from Goshainganj, just outside the north-west corner, 
to Malipur in the south-east, with stations at Katahri, Akbar- 
pur and Malipur. Parallel to this runs the main road from 
Fyzabad to Jaunpur,^ crossing to the north side of the rail- 
way close to the Malipur station. This is a second-class road, 
but is metalled for a short distance on either side of Akbar- 
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pur. The only metalled roads in the tahsii are those leading 
from Akbarpiir to Tanda, and from Malij)ur station to Jalal- 
piir. Of the unmetalled roads the most important are those 
from Tanda ta Jaunpur, joining the Fyzabad-Jaunpnr road 
at Surhurpur and passing through the east centre of the 
tahsii; the road from Akbarpur to Maharua and Sultanpur; 
from Akbarpur to Dostpur and Kadijpur in the Sultanpur dis- 
trict; and those leading from Jalalpur to Baskhari, Chahora 
and Tighra. There are many Other minor roads in the tahsii, 
for which reference must be made to the list given in the 
appendix and to the map. Most of these roads are in fair 
conditions, but those from Akbarpur to Dostpur and Malipur 
are very difficult to keep in order. 

The most important bridges in the tahsii , are those at 
Akbarpur and Samanpur on the Tons, and at Dostpur, Bai- 
ragal and Surhurpur over the Majhoi. There is also a good 
girder bridge at Ukra on the road froim Akbarpur to Iltifat- 
ganj over the Thirwa; this has a high embankment, but is 
occasionally submerged during the rains. There are tempo- 
rary bridges during the cold weather only on the roads cross- 
ing the Marha and Bisui and over the Tons at Jalalpur; at 
the latter place a permanent bridge is much needed. A 
bridge is shdrtly to be built over the Marha near Goshain- 
ganj on the road to Bhiti; its place is at present taken by a 
public ferry, as is also the case at Jalalpur, at Basohri on the 
road from Goshainganj to Maharua, and at Majhaura on the 
road from Bhadarsa tof Tiwaripur. Besides these, there are 
numerous private ferries over the Tons and other rivers. 
There is a road inspection bungalow at Akbarpur. 

The population of the tahsii was first enumerated at the 
first Oudh census of 1869. It then numbered 272,011 sosuls, 
but the figures are not now of any use, as alterations were 
subsequently made in the pargana areas. In 1881 the popu- 
lation of the present tahsii had risen to 301,731 persons, and 
at the following census a still more rapid increase was record- 
ed, the total being 347,796. The last enumeration was that 
of 1901, when a slight decrease was observed, the total num- 
ber of ini abitants amounting to 344,859. Classified according 
to religions, there were 309,174 Hindus, 35,549 Musalmans, 
and 136 Jains, Christians and Aryas. The population 
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IS almost wholly agricultural in character, the only 
manufacture deserving mention being that of cotton cloth, 
which is still carried on toi a large extent by the Julahas of 
Jalalpur, Nagpur, Akbarpur, and other places. The figures 
given in the appendix are those for the tahsil as constituted at 
the time of the census, prior to the addition of the Surhiir- 
pur pargana.^' 


AMiVNIGANJ, Pargana Khandaxsa, Tahsil Bikapur. 

Amaniganj is the name given to a bazar lying within the 
limits of the large village of Muhammadpur. It is situated 
on the western borders of the district, in latitude 26^ 40^ 
north and longitude 81^ 46^ east, at a distance of 27 miles 
from Fyzabad and 25 miles from the tahsil headquarters. It 
lies on the road from Eudauli to Haliapur in the Sultanpur 
district. Branch roads run to Sohwal on the north-east and 
on to Milkipur and Xhajurahat on the south-east. It con- 
tained at the last census a population of 2,497 inhabitants, 
of whom 410 were Mnsalmans; many of the Hindus are of 
the Bania caste. Markets are held here twice a week, and 
a considerable trade is carried on in grain, cotton cloth and 
other articles. There is a large upper primary school, but 
nothing else of any interest. Small fairs occur here on the 
occasion of the Eamlila and the Eam-ka-Biah in the months 
of Kiiar and Aghan; but these assemblages are of purely 
local interest. The place is said to derive its name of Mu- 
hammadpur from one Shaikh Muhammad, who drove out the 
Bhars, but nothing else is recorded of its history till the time 
of Asaf-ud-daiila, who founded the bazar. The village lands 
cover 1,384 acres and are assessed at Es. 1,630. They are 
held partly by the Bhale Sultan Xhanzadas of Deogaon, and 
partly by a very numerous body of Bisens, the descendants 
of one Deo Eai of Majhaiili, who is said to have driven the 
Bhars from this neighbourhood. . 

AMO'N A, - Pargana Haveli Otjdh, Tahsil Fyzabad-. * 

This village lies in the extreme western corner of the 
pargana, in latitude 26® 42' north and longitude 82° 4' east, 
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on the south side of the road from Fyzabad to Eai Bareli 
and at a distance of 8J miles from the district headquarters. 
A short distance from the main site and oai the road is a 
police-station with a cattle-pound opposite. There tvas for- 
merly an aided school in the village, but it came to an 
untimely end for want of suppoirt. Arnona is a small place 
and at the last census contained 616 inhabitants, of whom 
79 were Musalmans. Many of the Hindus are Basis and the 
village has a bad reputation for their criminal propensities. 
The total area is 551 acres,,, and, the 'revenue Es. 850 ;, the pro- 
prietor is the Maharaja of Ajddhya. 


AMSIN, Pargana Amsin.^ 

This village, which gives its name to the eastern pargana 
of the tahsil, lies in latitude 26^ 3# north and longitude 
82^ 26^ east, on the eastern borders of the pargana, about 
three miles from Goshainganj railw^ay station. Thiniugh 
village run the road from Akbarpur to Gauhanian, where it 
joins that leading from Goshainganj to Sarwa on the Gliagra. 
Amsin has an area of 1,208 acres, .assessed at Es. 1,750, and 
is the property of Mir Eahat Husain of Pirpur. The village 
is of no importance ; the population in 1901 npmbered 646 
souls, of' wiioin 181 were Hindus and 465 Musalmans. 
There is a small bazar here, in which markets are held twice 
a week, and an upper primary school. Amsin has been the 
capital of the pargana since about 1763, when Eaja Eoshan 
Ali Tvhan of Hasanpiir acquired a large portion of the old par- 
gana of Sarwa and made his local headquarters at Amsin, 
where he built a fort. The latter, being the strongest and 
best fortified place in the neighbourhood was afterwards 
used by the revenue officials of the native government. 
Amsin at one time gave its name to a small estate held by a 
branch of the great Barwar colony in this pargana, but it 
passed into the hands of the Pirpur Saiyids between 1823 
and 1832. 


AMSIN* Pargana, Tahsil Fvzabad. 

This pargana forms the eastern portion of the tahsil, 
lying along the right bank of the Ghagra between Haveli 
Oudh on the west and pargana Tanda on the east. To the 
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south the boundary is formed by the river Marha, which 
separates it from Pachhimrath and Majhaura. These two 
rivers drain the whole of the pargana with the exception of 
the eastern half, where there is a chain of small jliils which 
form the source of the Thirw^a, a tributary of the G-hagra. 
The chief jhils are those at Phadauli, Puigapin, Ixhanpur, 
Kadipiir and Gauhanian; but none of these are very large. 
Like all the parganas along the river, the tract is divided into 
two portions, one consisting of the Jowlying riparain lands 
which are assessed on a short-term settlement, and the other 
of the uplands which extend inland as far as the Marha. The 
alluvial villages closely resemble those in other parts of the 
district; thei'e are sixteen mahals in all, but several of these 
contain no cultivation and only a few are of any value. The 
upland portion is perhaps the poorest part of the district. 
Along the high bank of the Ghagra in the north there is 
much inferior hhur soil. The centre of the pargana crontains 
a stretch of heavy clay soil with scattered usar plains and 
patches of dhah jungle. In former days the latter covered 
a much larger area, but it has now almost disappeared; the 
only considerable expanse of w^aste land being in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hardi. The best portion of the pargana is a 
stretch of light loam in the south-east, continuing through 
Majhaura into Akbarpur, 

The total area of the pargana is 67,910 acres or 106 
square miles. At the first regular settlement 63 per cent, 
w’as under cultivation, and at the last assessment there was 
an increase of 2,540 acres or 6*34 per cent, ; this w^as partly 
doe to alluvial accretions t)f very inferior quality. There has 
been some expansion of cultivation since the settlement ; the 
total rose to 44,519 acres in 1903 and in the following year 
it stood at 44,567 acres or 65*6 per cent, of the whole, while 
the double-cropped area in the same year w^as 18,608 acres 
or over 45 per cent, of the cultivation. Of the remaining 
area, 12,892 acres, including 3,032 acres under groves, were 
classed as culturable, nearly half of this consisting of w^aste 
land that had never been reclaimed; the barren area was 
10,451 acres, more than half of which was under water, while 
the bulk of the remainder was occupied by sites and roads, 
only 1,564 acres being classed as absolutely unculturable. 
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In ordinary years the pargana possesses sufficient 
means of irrigation, about 45 per cent, of the cultivated land 
being watered, Jhils form the chief source of supply, and 
consequently the tract cannot be considered secure. On the 
other hand, there has been a very large increase in the num- 
ber of wells during recent years, but they do not as a rule 
contain a good supply of water and need im^Drovement both 
in quality and number. The kharif harvest covers the 
larger area, rice being the chief staple; next in importance 
come gram and peas, while wheat occupies only about one- 
half the area covered by rice. Urd and mung are also largely 
grown ; there is a considerable amount of land under sugar- 
cane, and poppy cultivation has increased in popularity of late 
years, over 1,000 acres being annually sown with this crop, 
Eents are not so high as in some of the adjoining tracts. 
At the last settlement the average rate for the whole pargana 
was Es. 4*76 per acre. Nearly 40 per cent, of the tenant 
area is in the hands of cultivators of high caste, who paid on 
an average Es. 3*61, while the low-caste rate w’as Es. 5*23. 
The difference observed was 30*84 per cent., which is con- 
siderably more than average caste privilege of the district. 
Only 53*38 per cent, of the land was held by ordinary cash- 
paying tenants. Under-proprietors held no less than 23*37 
per cent., and occupancy tenants 4.7 per cent., while 10*52 
per cent, was cultivated by proprietors as sir or khudkasht. 
Six per cent, was either rent-free or held at favoured rates ; 
and 1*83 per cent., mostly poor and precariotois land, was 
grain-rented. The most numerous cultivating castes are 
Brahmans, Eajputs and MusaMans; while after them come 
Kurmis, Ahirs, Liinias, Muraos and Chamars. The Kurmis 
and Muraos are the best cultivators and pay the highest 
rents. The revenue demand at the summary settlement 
amounted to Es. 50,448. This was raised to Es. 78,043 at 
the regular assessment, but the latter was reduced to 
Es. 73,633 at the subsequent revision. At the last regular 
settlement the final demand was fixed at Es." 85,280, includ- 
ing Es. 1,527 nominally assessed or revenue-free 'lands. 
This gave an enhancement of 16*11 per cent, on the expiring 
revenue and an incidence of Es. 2*04 per acre of cultivation. 
In addition to this, the alluvial mahals p&j Es. 1,830. They 
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were demarcated, and assessed at the time of the settlement, 
and two of them, Bhairipur and Sarwa, were settled 
conditionally for the full term at Es. 100 and Es. 290 respec- 
tively. The others came up for revision in 1903.* 

The population of the pargana in 1869 was 63,085 souls, 
but this fell to 59,378 at the following census of 1881, though 
the decline seems to have been mainly due to changes in the 
area. Ten years later, however, it again rose to 67,229, 
while at the last census a decrease was again observed, the 
pargana containing 66,093 inhabitants, which gave a density 
of nearly 660 persons to the square mile. Amsin possesses 
194 villages, but few of these are of any size or importance. 
The small town of Goshainganj has a large market, while the 
only other places deserving of mention are Maliarajganj, 
where there is a pohce-station ; Tandauli, which possesses a 
railway station; Amsin, the pargana capital, and the market 
of Dilasiganj or Begamganj. In the village of Dalpatpur 
a pillar of the Great Trigonometrical Survey. 

The pargana is w’ell provided with means of communica- 
tion. It is traversed from north-w^est to south-east by the 
loop line of the Oudh and Eohilkhand Eailw^ay, with stations 
at Tandauli and Goshainganj. The roads are all unmetalled. 
The most important is that leading from Fyzabad to Akbar- 
pur and Jaunpur, which follows the line of railway, crossing 
to the south side at the Tandauli station. It is in very good 
order and is now being metalled where it passes through the 
towm of Goshainganj. At Maharajganj a branch road takes 
off to Tanda, following the course of the Ghagra. ThA dates 
from •STaw'abi time.s and has' along its sides an almost un- 
broken avenue of mango trees, said to have been planted by 
one Sitla Bibi of Tanda, in memory of her husband, a banker 
of Benares, in 1816. From Maharajganj or Maya another 
road leads south to Bhiti in Majhamra. From D-ilasiganj on 
the Tanda road branches run to Tandauli and Goshainganj : 
through the latter runs the road from Bhiti to Sarwaghat on 
the Ghagra, with a branch taking off at Gauhanian and 
mnning through Amsin to Akbarpur. In the south-we'^tern 
corner is the road from Haidarganj to Fyzabad. throwing off 
a branch to Bilharghat station. 


■ '* Appendix, Table TX. 
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In early days the pargana was held by the Bhars who 
have now disappeared, though ruins of their buildings, are tc 
be found in Alapur, Mama, and several other tillages . The 
old headquarters were at Pali, now in Pachbimrath, and ibe 
pargana was first known by this name; subsequently it was 
called Sarwa Pali, probably owing to the inclusion in it of 
some villages on the banks of the Ghagra near Sarwa. Abouf 
1763, when Eaja Eoshan Ali Ehan of Hasanpur acquired a 
large portion of the pargana, he established his local head- 
quarters at Amsin, wdiere he built a fort, which afterwards 
became the residence of the revenue officials and in course of 
time gave its name to the pargana. The chief landed pro- 
prietors in former days were Bajputs of the Barwar, Eaik- 
w'ar and Surajbansi clans. The Barwars claim to be Bais 
and to be descended from one Chhatar Sen of Daundia 
Khera in Unao. This man’s son w^as Bariar Singh, from 
whom the family derives its name ; he settled in Chitaw^aii 
Earia,"^ six miles south of Dilasiganj, and after seizing the 
Bhars’ stronghold of Tikria^ established himself in the par- 
gan^i, where his descendants in the course of time acquired 
159 villages. They were notorious for the practice of infanti- 
cide, but two daughters of the chief family w^ere in recent 
times suffered to live, and one was married to the last Baja 
of Ikauna in Bahraich, and the other to the Baikwar Baja of 
Eamnagar in Bara Banki. Prom the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the^'r possessions rapidly diminished. In 
1813 Baja Madho Singh of Dera claimed possession on the 
ground of purchase of the taluqa of Ankaripur, and a severe 
fight ensued at Eajapur, the Barwars being led by Pateh 
Singh. The Eajkumar Baja gained the day, and his family 
have held the taluqa ever since. Between 1823 -and 1832 the 
whole of the Barwars’ estates w^ere seized and incorporated 
in the taluqas of Pirpur, Dera, Kurwrar and Mahdauna. 
There are still several members of the clan to be found in 
the pargana, especially in Tandauli, Saloni, Dewapiir, 
Bhadanli and other villages, but their landed possessions are 
very small. 

The Baikwars are said to have come from Eamnagar in 
Bara Banki about 350 vears ago under G-afpat Eai and Ghina 


* Both now in Pachhimrath. 
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Kai One of them married a Bais lady and received as dower 
the village of Bilwari. Gajpat Eai subsequently acquired 
Sarwa from the Musalman zamindar. In 1786 the Kaiicwara 
ol Sarwa added ten villages to their estates, and from tm 
time till 1822 they retained possession of 14 villages. In the 
following vear the chakladar, Mir Ghulam Husain, gave aU 
these A^illages to the Barwars, but the Kalkwars, still retain 
under-proprietai-y rights. The descendants of Ghina Bai 
acquired the Beori estate of 34 villages in 1812, but a tew 
years later the whole of this passed into the possession of the 
taluqdars of Samanpur. Eaikwars are still to be found in 
Sai'AAa and Gauhanian, Eeori, Uniar and Bithaura; but it 
cannot be said to which branch any of them belong as the 
two names now seem to be unknown among them. 

The Surajbansis are connected with those of Haveli 
Oudh. They formerly held 40 villages in this pargana, but 
they lost 21 of these between 1778 and 1847, while the 
remainder all passed from them to the Mahdauna Eaja 
before annexation. The only other old family is that of the 
Kayasth qantingos, who at one time held considerable estates 
in Amsin. 

Prior to 1869 the pargana was slightly larger than at 
present, as it included within its limits a small block of land 
on the south-eastern border at present belonging to Akbar- 
pur. The 194 villages of the pargana are now divided into 
542 mahals, and of these no fewer than 478 are held by 
taluqdars ; while, of the rest 50 are owned in single and three 
in joint zamindari, two in pattidari, and two in bhaiyachara 
tenure, while the remaining seven are revenue-free. A very 
large area is held in subsettlement, no less than SOI of the 
taluqdari mahals being in the hands of pukhtadars. The 
largest landowner is the Maharaja of Ajodhya, who owns the 
Tandauli estate of 70 villages and parts of 23 others. The 
Thakurain of Khapradih-Sihipur holds 43 villages and three 
pattis, known as the Dalippur and Jagdispur properties; 13 
villages and two pattis forming the Eeori estate belong to the 
talnqdar of Samanpur; nine villages and one patti, known as 
Ankaripur, to the Eaja of Dera. ; and the Amsin estate of 
seven villages and six pattis is held by Mir Eahat Husain, 
one of the Saiyid taluqdars of Pirpur. Smaller properties 
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are Sarwa, belonging to the Eaja of Kiirwar, who owns three 
villages and three pattis; the Dewapnr estate, owned by the 
taliiqdar of Bhiti, who has three villages and one patti; one 
village and two pattis known as Bhairipnr belong to the 
taluqdar of Khajurahat ; while one village, Cirkitaha, is held 
by the Eajkiiniars of Meopnr Dhaurna. Altogether talnq- 
dars hold over 90 per cent, of the pargana. The other 
proprietors are very small and deserve no special mention,, 
tliey are chiefly Brahmans, Eajpnts, Kayasths and Banias. 


BiVLEAMPUE, mde Sitltanptje. 


BAEAGAON, vide Mustafabad. 


BASKHAEI, Pargana Birhae, TaJisil Tanda. 

A small town lying in latitude 26^ 27^ north and longitude- 
82^ 47^ east, at the junction of the roads leading from Akbar- 
pur to Eamnagar and from Tanda to Azamgarh. Other 
roads rtm south to Kichhauchha and Jalalpur and north to 
Barhi. The place contains a police-station, cattle-pound, 
past-office, an upper primary school and a road bungalow. 
Markets are held here twice a week. The lands cover 744 
acres and are assessed at Es. 1,100; the proprietoirs are Musal- 
mans and claim descent from the famous saint, Makhdum 
Ashraf. The population at the last census amounted to 
2,077 persons, of whom 669 were Musalmans. Ther^ has 
been a considerable decrease of late years, for in 1891 the* 
total was 2,721. The Hindus are mostly Brahmans, Kur- 
mis and Banias. The inhabitants are mainly engaged in 
agriculture, and there are a few w^ell-to-do money-lenders. 
Some of them are in Government service, but the majority 
are poor and quarrelsome. 

The place is said to have been founded by a member of 
the family of Makhdum Ashraf, named Shah Ali Makhdum. 
The local legend relates that this man established himself in 
the neighbourhood, and that on one occasion when thirsty 
he drew water from a well and having drunk thereof was 
heard to remark ‘‘ Bas, khari/’ which is being interpreied 
Enough, it is brackish;’* and from that date the name of 
the town has been Baskhari. 'the place was held by his 
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descendants revenue-free for many generations, but the grant 
was resumed by Saadat Ali Khan, and the Saiyids have now 
lost the greater part mf their estates. 

Baskhari is administered under Act XX of 1856, which 
was introduced in 1884. The operations of the Act extend 
to an area of 67 acres. The town in 1904 contained 505 
houses, of which only 172 wnre assessed to taxation. The 
proceeds of the house tax were Es. 364. representing an 
incidence of Ks. 2-1-10 per assessed house and Ee. 0-2-9 per 
head of population. The total receipts were Es. 474. The 
expenditure was Es. 471, of which Es. 220 went to the up- 
keep of the town police, Es. 90 to conservancy, Es. 100 to 
local improvements, and the rest to the cost of collection and 
other small charges. 


BHADAKSA, Parrjana Haveli Oxide, Tahsil} Fyzab.^d. 

A small town on the southern borders of the pargana, 
lying in latitude 16^ 38' north and longitude 82^ 7' east, at 
.a short distance west of the main road from Fyzabad to 
Sultanpur, and ten miles south of the district headquarters. 
Betxveen the town and the road runs the railway from Allah- 
abad to Fyzabad, on which is a station known by the name 
of Bliaratkund connected with the main road by a metalled 
approach. The name Bharatkimd is given to a fine tank on 
the main road which is said to have been the scene of 
Bharat’s seclusion during Eama’s absence from Ajodhya. It 
is visited by pilgrims on their w/ay to the great festivals at 
the latter place, and a small fair is held here on each Som- 
wari Amawas. Bhadarsa is a thriving place, though the 
houses are mostly built of mud. It possesses a large upper 
primary school, a branch post-office, and a bazar in wdiich 
markets are held twice a week. There are eight masonry 
mosques in the town, as well as a shrine of a Musalman saint 
named Miran Zaina, which is still visited by considerable 
crowds on the 26th of the Muhammadan month of Eabi*ul- 
Awal. According to the. local belief the saint still exercises 
miraculous powers; thieves are detected by sending suspected 
persons to bring away flowers from within the tomb ; on their 
■exit they are asiced hoiw many graves they saw, and the 
guilty invariably give a wrong answer. The population of 
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Bhadarsa at the last census numbered 4,669 souls, of whom 
2,738 were Hindus and 1,931 Musalmans. There has been 
a slight decline of late years, as in 1881 the total was 4,735, 
and ten years later had risen to 4,868. The lands of Bha- 
darsa cover 1,159 acres and are nominally assessed at 
Es. 3,000. The present proprietor is a female, the repre- 
sentative of a family of Saiyids who belong to the Shia sect 
and hold Bhadarsa in revenue-free tenure. This family was 
founded by Miran Zaina, the saint already mentioned. His 
full name was Saiyid Zain-ul-Abdin, and he came from 
Naishapur in Persia some 300 years ago and settled in D’h 
Katawan near Bhadarsa. He displaced the Bhars in the 
possession of nineteen villages, and in 1736 the property held 
by his descendants was declared revenue-free by Nawab Saadat 
Khan, and the assignment has been continued in perpetuitv 
by the British Government. 

Bhadarsa is administered under Act XX of 1856, whicli 
was extended to the towm in July 1885 ; but before that date 
an ocir’oi tax used to be collected in Bhadarsa wdrich was one 
of the small Oudh municipalities. The area coming under 
the operations of the Act comprises only 278 acres. This 
contained 1,136 houses in 1904, of which 401 were assessed, 
the income from the house tax being Es. 986, which repre- 
sented an incidence of Ee. 0-3-4 per head of population and 
Es. 2-7-4 per assessed house, the latter being a higher rate 
than in any other town of the district. The total receirts 
from all sources w,ere Es. 1,066. The expenditure was 
chiefly devoted to the up-lceep of the town police force 
Es. -550, conservancy Es. 300, and other items such as the 
cost of collection and small local improvements. 


BTKAPTTE, Pargana P.4CHHiim.4TH, Tdhsil Bikapue. 

The place which gives its name to the tahsil is merely a 
small village, in latitude 26° 35' north longitude, 82° 8' east, 
on the main road from Pyzabad to Sultanpur and Allahabad, 
at a distance of 13 miles south of the district headquarters. 
A short distance to the west runs the railway, but the nearest 
station is Bharatkund, three miles to the north. Eastwards 
from the village runs a branch road through Toron to Eam- 
pur Bhagan on the road from Bhadarsa to ' Akbarpur. A. 
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second branch road leaves the first at Darabganj in the vil- 
lage of Toron and runs south-east to Janan. The tahsii 
buildings are actually situated in the village of Tendua, which 
adjoins Bikapur on the north. Close to them are the politie- 
station, sarai, cattle-pound, post and telegraph offices, mii- 
tary encamping-ground and a road inspection bunpiow. 
Tha’e is an upper primary school here and a small bazai. 
Bikapur at the last census had a population of 462 persons, 
including 74 Musalmans and a large propoi-tion of Ahirs. The 
village has an area of 326 acres assessed at Es. 505, and the 
proprietary right is divided between a Saiyid zamindar and 
Babu Abul Qasim Khan, a Musalman Eajput of the old 
Meopur Baragaon family. 


BIKAPUE Tahsii. 

This tahsii forms the south-western subdivision of the 
■district, being made up of the two parganas of Ehandansa 
and Pachhimrath, each of which will be separately described. 
The tahsii is a compact area lying between the Marha on the 
north, w'hich separates it from parganas of tahsii Eyzabad, 
and the Sultanpnr boundary on the south. To the east is 
pargana Majhaura of Akbarpur, and to the west Eudauli and 
Mawai of Bara Banki and the Musafirkhana tahsii of Sultan- 
pur. Bikapur has a total area of 299,193 acres or 467' 5 
square miles. It contains 631 villages, divided at the present 
time into 2,713 mahals. 

The tahsii is a fertile plain of fairly homogenous charac- 
ter, with a general slope from north to south and from west 
to east. The Gnmti touches it only at the south-western 
corner and the land in the neighbourhood is undulating, with 
small occasional ravines and a few nalas that run through 
spares jungle in open waste land. The rest of the western 
half contains a good deal of scattered dhak and grass jungle 
•and is full of jhils, all the waters of which have a tendency 
-to flow to the south-east. The drainage line runs roughly 
past Eaipatti, Sarasanda, Parsawan, Dili Girdhar, Nimri, 
.A.chhora and Malethu, eventually uniting with waters com- 
ing from Hardoia and others from the Sultanpur district to 
form the Bisui. North of this is a smaller but similar line 
•draining to a nala round the south and east of Shahganj, and 
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J 30 leading to the Marha ; to the east again are two other lines, 
one from near Bikapnr, and the other passing through Pura 
Gliarib Shah, both of which fall into the Bisni at Takmin** 
gaiij. In Pachhimrath, east of the Allahabad road, there is 
less grass jungle than in the rest of the tahsil and the dliak 
patches are principally to be found along the Bisni and 
Marha rivers. The jungles of the tahsil are of no great 
size or extent, consisting for the most part of open waste 
land fringed and dotted with patches of dliak and contain- 
ing a few trees of the better kinds. One extends from 
Bhakhauli on the west towards Baw'an on the east and Pithla 
on the south; others are to be found near Hardoia, between 
Malethu Buzurg and vSarai Khargi, to the east of Shahganj, 
and a few other places; but only the first of these covers a 
considerable area. 

The tahsil is administered as a subdivision in the charge 
of a full-powered magistrate on the district staff, while there 
is also a tahsildar assisted by a naib-tahsildar and the usual 
establishment- with headquarters at Bikapur. There are six 
supervisor caiiungos and 230 patwaris. For the purposes of 
police administration there are stations at Bikapur, Haidar- 
ganj and Milkipur ; a small part of Khandansa and a consider- 
able portion of the north of Pachhimrath belong to the 
Amona circle, while the north-eastern part of the latter par- 
gana is included in the jurisdiction of Maharajganj. The 
police areas consequently do not coincide with the revenue 
sub-divisions, and the present arrangement is most incon- 
venient, the more so as it could easily be avoided. There are 
no Act XX towns in the tahsil and few places of any size ; 
the largest bazars are Amaniganj in Xhandansa, and Shah- 
ganj, Darabganj and Haidarganj in Pachhimrath. For all 
these village watchmen snfBce; they are now paid by Gov- 
ernment from the Ondh rural police rate. There is nothing 
remarkable in the crime of the tahsil, and very few villages 
have really Fad names for lawlessness ; the ikilkipur and 
Amona circles give perhaps the most trouble. 

The revenue of the tahsil is Es. 3,62,312, of which 
Es. 2,69,548 is assessed on Pachhimrath and Es. 92,764 on 
^andansa. Of the former pargana as much as 76 per cent, 
is held by taluqdars, chiefly those of Ajodhya and Khapradih- 
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Siiiipur. La Khandansa less than one-quarter is taluqdari, 
and the enormous number of petty sharers in most of the 
villages makes the collection of the revenue a most tedious 
task. High caste tenants are very numerous and g.ve much 
trouble to the comrts; ejectments, suits for arrears and attach- 
ments of subsettled mahals occurring very frequently. The 
great bulk of the revenue case work is furnished by the mu- 
tetons in the kheioat, which average about 3,7-50 annually. 

Statistics of agriculture, crops and inigation will be 
found in the pargana articles. Lists given in the appendix 
show the schools, bazars, fairs, post-offices and ferries in the 
tahsil. Means of communication are fair, and have been 
much improved since the construction of the railway from 
Allahabad to Fyzabad. There is, however, only one station 
in the tahsil, at Ivhajurahat, but that at Bharatkund l.es 
close to the northern border. Parallel to this luie runs tee 
main road from Fyzabad to Sultanpm, crossing the Marha 
by a bridge near Bhadarsa, and the Bisui by a similar bridge 
of masonry; there is a military encamping-ground and an 
inspection bungalow at Bikapuv. Of the umnetalled roads 
the most important is that from Fyzabad to Eai Bareli, 
which runs for a distance of sixteen miles through the 
western half of the tahsil. There are encamping-grounds at 
Barun or Beoria, a distance of ten miles from Fyzabad, and 
at Milkipur where there is also a small road bungalow. A 
branch from this road runs through Shahganj and Haring- 
tonganj to Tsauli in Sultanpur, and another runs past Khan- 
dansa and Amaniganj to Rudauli. From Amaniganj a road 
runs north-east to Sob w^al station. These roads are connec- 
ted by two cross roads, one running from G-addopur in Khm- 
dansa to Kuchera and Jalalpur near Bikapur; the other leads 
■from Amaniganj to Milkipur, Haringtnnganj and Ivhajura- 
hat. In the east of the tahsil several roads un’te at Haidar- 
ganj, leading to Bhiti. Bilharghat, Bikapur, Sultanpur and 
Rurebhar. The various minor roads are sho-’n in the map. 
There are some small ferries over the Gumti managed by the 
Sultannur district board. 

The population of the tahsil at the fi^st t^udh census of 
1869 numbered 242,197 persons; this rose. to 266,015 in 1881 
and to 288,890 in 1891. At the last census the total was 
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296,776, of whom 146,363 were males and 150,413 females* 
Classified according to religions, there w^ere 277,202 Hindus. 
19,446 Musalmans, 124 Sikhs, tw^o Jains and two Aryas. 
Among the Hindus, Brahmans predominate, numbering 
50,069; after these come Ahirs with 43,708 and Chamars 
with 22,563. Eajpiits, Pasis, Koris, liewats, Muraos and 
Kiirmis all had oyer 10,000 representatives, wdiile other castes 
occurring in large numbers are Banias, Kahars, Gadariyas,. 
Barhais and Barais. The Piajputs belong to many different 
clans ; about one-half of them are Bais, while the rest are 
mainly Chauhans, Bisens, Bachgotis and Bhale Sultans. 
Of the Muhammadan population Behnas and Julahas are 
the most numerous, wdiile next come converted Eajputs, Haj- 
jams, Darzis, Pathans and Shaikhs. 

The tahsil is almost wholly agricultural in character, 
and the various trades and industries are less strongly 
represented here than in any other part of the district. 
Apart from agriculture, the only business wdiich is at all 
extensively follow'ed is that of weaving, which is carried on 
by the Jiilahas of i^maniganj and a few other places. Ac- 
cording to the census figures over 77 per cent, of the popula- 
tion was directly dependent on the land for means of 
subsistence, and the bulk of the remainder was closely con- 
r.ected with agriculture or its produce, or resorted to tillage 
as a subsidiary form of support. 

BILHAEGHAT, Pargana Haveli Oudh, Tahsil Fyzabad. 

This is the name given to a station on the loop-line of 
the Oudh and Eohilkhand Eailway, lying in latitude 26^ 41''“ 
north and longitude 82® 16' east, on the confines of the 
parganas of Haveli Oudh and Amsin.. The station is reached 
from the main Jaunpur road by a road which branches off 
at Jalaliiddinnagar and runs on to join the road from Fyzabad 
to Plaidarganj at Easulabad. The station lies within the 
limits of the village of Nara, and derives its name from a 
ghat on the Ghagra about a mile and a half to the north- 
east in Jalaluddinnagar. It should be properly called 
Billuliarighat, and marks the eastern limits of the sacred 
w^aters of the Sarju, just as the western boundary is marked 
by the Gupta Hari or Giiptarghat in the Fyzabad 
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cantonment. A small bathing fair takes place here in Baishakh, 
Save for the presence of the station, from which a consider- 
able export trade is canried on, the village is of no import- 
ance. It consists of a number of hamlets with a population 
of about 1,000 persons, many of whom are Suraibansi 
Eajputs connected with the proprietors of Jalaluddinnagar. 

BIEHAE, Pargma Bibhae, Talisil Takd.^. 

This is a small and unimportant village on the banks of 
the Ghagra, in latitude 26° 39' north and longitude 82° 5& 
east, on a small branch road leading from Haswar and 
Chahora to Mansurganj, some twn miles to the east, whence 
a road runs south to Jahangirganj. Save for tfie fact that 
it gives its name to a pargana, the place is quite insigni- 
ficant. At the last census it contained but 970 persons, of 
w'hom 62 were Musalmans, while most of the Hindus were 
Chamars. The total area of the village is 310 acres and the 
revenue Es. 500. It is divided into four mahals held by the 
Palwar taluqdars; one is in the possession of Babu Narendra 
Bahadur Singh of Haswar, one is held by the owner of 
Makrahi, and the other two by Bhola Singh and Sarju 
Earain Singh of the Lakhanpur branch. The village 
contains a small aided schoob and a market, in which bazars 
are held twice a week. 


BIEHAE Pargana, Talisil Tanda. 

This is the easternmost pargana of the district, extend- 
ing along the banks of the Ghagra from Tanda on the west 
to Azamgarh territory on the east. To the sought lies the 
Surhurpur pargana and the Azamgarh district. The latter 
almost divides the pargana into two halves, and a small 
block belonging to Azamgarh lies actually within the confines 
of Birhar. The total area in 1904 was 146,834 acres or 229 
square miles, but by reason of the action of the Ghagra this 
amount is liable to change from year to year, accretions of 
over 4,000 acres having occurred since 1896. Besides the 
Ghagra, which washes the northern boundary for a distance of 
35 miles, there are three minor streams. The Taunri skirts 
the southern portion of the western half of the pargana, 
separating it from Surhurpur, and runs into the Azamgarh 
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district. The Pikia rises in a jhil near Garha in the 
western portion, and after flowng through joart of Azamgarh 
enters the eastern half of Birhar, wdiere it flows eastw^ards 
for eight or nine miles and then turns abruptly north to fall 
into a side channel of the Ghagra. The Sarju or Gadaiya 
winds round the south-eastern corner of the pargana, forming 
the district boundarj?' for some miles, and then joins the same 
stream as the Pikia. 

These rirers carry off most of the drainage. In the 
north-west, however, there is a chain of swamps which 
develops into the Makrahi 7ia]a, whereby their waters reach 
the Ghagra. The northerri portion of the eastern half is 
drained by the Ainwan nala. The south-western tract lies 
low and is full of jhils ; there are a good many also in the 
north-west, but none in the eastern half, except in one or 
two villages on the Azamgarh boundary. In its general 
aspects the pargana is perhaps the best and most fertile in 
the district, being well cultivated and admirably provided 
with groves which add greatly to the picturesqueness of the 
scenery. The south is the poorest part as there is a good 
deal of usar and dhak jungle. In the north the soil is for the 
most part clay and loam, of great fertility in the north-west, 
but having some sand in the extreme east. Below the high 
bank of the Ghagra there is a small stretch of alluvial 
manjha, in which the villages are held on a short-term settle- 
ment. 

At the first regular settlement 55 per cent, of the land 
was under cultivation, but since that time there has been a 
considerable increase. In ■J904 the area under the plough 
was 95,627 acres or over 65 per cent, of the whole, w’hile 
34,134 acres bore a double crop* The cultnrable area covered 
25,678 acres, but this included 5,397 acres under groves, the 
bluk of the remainder consisting of old fallow and waste, 
much of which is of a very poor description. Of the barren 
a..rea, which amounted in all to 25,529 acres, more than half 
was under wnter and much of the rest was occupied by sites 
and roads, the actually unculturable area being 6,107 acres 
— a somewhat high proportion for this district. Means of 
irrigation in ordinary years are abundant, more than half the 
cultivated area receiving w^ater. In addition to the numerous 
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tanks, whicli are extensively employed for tins purpose, 
there are large numbers of wells in the pargana, loug.i 
possibly more are needed to render the tract secure m a. 
season of drought. The areas cultivated in the two haryes s 
are approximately equal; in the khanf, nee ^ ' 

the other chief staples being arhar, kodon and 
which is grovm to a very large extent; m tie 
gram, peas and barley occupy nearly the whole 
and there is but a small proportion under 

cultivated by pro- 
sy tenants, and at 
vas in the hands of 


minates, ■ 
sugarcane 
rahi, wheat, g 
cultivated area 

poppy- 

Fully one-third of the pargana- is 
prietors, under-proprietors and occupanc 
the last settlement only 63-54 per cent, i 
ordinary tenants at cash rates. As mud 
was held as sir or Tchudkasht, a remarkal 
7-9- per cent, by under-proprietors and 
occupancy tenants. A small amount of 
per cent, in all, was grain rented, and ; 
free or held at favoured rates. The ave: 
worked out at Es.. S’lS per acre, varying 
by high caste to Es. 5-49 in the case ol 
and giving an average advantage to the ^ 
cent. The chief cultivating classes are K 

mans, Muraos, Eajputs, Pasis, no -ko a+ +-Ko 

revenue at the summary settlement was Es. 93,o52. At the 
regular assessment a very large enhancement was takem by 
Mr Carnegv, the demand amounting to Es. 1,49,466, whic 
was subsequently reduced to Es. 1,44,453. The present 
final demand stands at Es. 1,92,779. including a nomina, 
sum of Es. 175 assessed on revenue-free holdings. Tins is 
exclusive of Es. 3,432 at present paid on the 14 alluvial 
mahals, of which the most important are Eamhana and 
Arazi Diwara. These mahals were demarcated and assessed 
in 1895, the last revision occurring in 1903. 

The population of the pargana at the first Oudh census 
of 1869 numbered 118,589 souls. This rose to 138,741 in 
1881 , and ten years later a further considerable increase was 
recorded, the total being 164,435. At the last census of 1901 
a marked decline wa,s observed, the pargana containing 
153 875 inhabitants, which still gave the high average density 
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of 687 to the square mile. Musalma'HS numbered 17,661. 
The total is that of the pargana as it stood at the time of 
the census ; it then included the outlying villages of Oril and 
Eamopur, which have since been transferred to Surhui^ur. 
The pargana contains the three small towns of Ivichhauchha, 
Baskhari and Balrampur, and the villages of Haswar and 
Chahora are of some importance,. Tlie markets, fairs aim 
schools are shown in the lists given in the appendix. 

Birhar is fairly sufiplied with means of communication, 
although it lies off the railway and contains as yet no 
metalled roads. The chief roads are those runnmg from 
Tanda to Baskhari and Azamgarh ; from Tanda to Haswar, 
Eamnagar and Balrampur; and from Akbarpnr to Baskhari, 
Eamnagar and the Gorakhpur district, crossing the Ghagra 
by the Kamharia ferry. These are connected by^seveiai 
small cross roads, such as those from Jalalpur to Kichhau- 
chha, Baskhari and Barhi; from Jalalpur to Eamnagar and 
Ghahora; from Haswar to Chahora and Mansnrganj, and 
from Mansnrganj to Jahangirganj. Some of these roads are 
inferior, and bridges are needed in many places, ihe 
various ferries over the Ghagra are shown in the list given 
in tiie appendix. 

In early davs the pargana was held by the Bhars, whose 
remains are to be found in the shape of ruined forts at 
Chandipur, Samdih and several other places. Six miles east 
of Birhar village is Chandipur, where a Bhar chieftain is said 
to have built his fort in a jungle on the banks of the Ghagra 
and to have erected a temple to Ghandika Debi. The place 
for a long time gave its name, together with Birhar, to the 
pargana, but is now of little importance. The Bhars were 
followed by a number of immigrants of different castes. 
Among these was the famous saint, Makhdum Ashraf, whose 
story is told in the article on Easnlpur. His descendants 
obtained possession of a considerable amount of land; but 
their holdings are now very small and are practically confined 
to portions of the three villages of Echhanchha, Baskhari 
and Easulpur. Another old family of Saiyids is that of 
Nasirabad, said to have been founded by one Nasir-ud-dm m 
the days of Timur. His descendants held nine \ullages 
revenue-free in the days of Akba-r,^ but seven of these were 
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absorbed into the great taluqas at the end of the eighteenth 
century, while of the remaining two the Sai3dds still hold 
Bhaunra, and in Nasirabad they possess under-proprietaiw 
rights. A third Mnsalman colony was that of the Pathan 
Chaiidhris of Chahora. This was founded by a Ghauhan 
Eajput from Sambhal, who is said to hare changed his 
religion in the days of Timur. His descendants acquired a 
large property in the pargana, and it is said that one, named 
Alam Khan, held the Chahora tappa of 51 villages; another, 
Mangah Khan, had the Hisamuddinpnr tappa of 20 villages : 
and the third, Bhoj Khan, held the Ainwan estate of 33 
villages. Their propert}'- has since disappeared, the last 
village passing from them as early as T800 A.D., when the 
Palwars seized all that was then left to the Chaudhris. Their 
descendants are still to be found in Chahora, Hisamuddin- 
pur, Ainwan and other villages. Another family of so- 
called Pathans was founded by a Tomar Eajput named Jait 
Eai, who changed his religion about the same date and 
established himself in Baragaon. He acquired an estate of 
29 villages, but this was absorbed into the Palwar taluqas 
and his representatives now hold but under-proprietary rights 
in the villages of Udechandpur. To the same period belong 
the Maliks of Kaurahi, a family founded by two emigrants 
from Luristan in Persia, named Nur-ud-din and Mahmud. 
They acquired the Kaurahi taluqa. of 32 villages and the 
Bhidund estate of seven villages, holding the latter free of 
revenue in the days of Akbar. Kaurahi w-as absorbed into 
the Palwar estates at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and Bhidund followed in 1815. The Maliks are still 
to be found in Bhidund, where they hold subordinate rights 
and a small rent-free plot of 73 higlias. 

Besides these, three families of Shaikhs came to the 
pargana at an early period. One of these ■was founded by a 
man known as Shaikh Ajmeri, who came from iVjmer and 
gained possession of the Neori estate of 27 villages. His 
. descendants lost their lands about 1740, when they worn 
seized by the Palwars, and they now hold only under-pro- 
^ prietary rights in Neori Eustampur and Bhojpur. The 
•r’ second colony was* that of Haswar, founded by Shaikh 

ha ,the village of Bhiaon in pargana 
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Surhurpiu’. He assumed charge of the Haswar tappa of oh 
Tillages, but this passed into possession of one Sadullah Khan, 
a Eohilla, who obtained the land in jagir about 1660 and 
established himself in. Muinuddinpur and Naurahm. The 
jagir was subsequently resumed and the Eohilla wns driven 
out by the inhabitants with the aid of the Pal wars, who 
afterw'ards seized the estate themselves. The Shaikhs now 
hold two small areas of sir land, but most of them have been 
reduced to the position of tenants. The third Shaikh 
colony was founded by two men, named Barai and Ladh, 
who came from the west and dispossessed the Bhars from the 
taluqas of Baniani and Jallapur, which consisted of 24 
villages. Eleven of these were afterwn-rds seized by the 
Kachhwahas of Sabikpur; they were subsequently taken by 
the Pal wars, but the Kachhwahas still retain subordinate 
rights in six villages. The remaining thirteen villages were 
lost by the Shaikhs at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century and most of the old owners migrated to Gorakhpur. 
One family remained, but their only rights in the soil 
consist of ten big has of groveland free of rent. 

Mention may also be made of the Bais of Kalyanpni and 
other villages, who, like the other Bais of this district and 
probably with equal reason, claim to have come from Bais- 
wara in Unao and to have established themselves in these 
parts after overthrowing the Bhars. Their property, which 
amounted to 61 villages, was divided into four estates known 
as Kalyanpur, Hardaspur, Kharw'anwan and Eanmnagar 
Manwar. These properties were all absorbed into the Birhar 
taluqas at different times, the last two being the first to go. 
The Bais still possess under-proprietary rights in sixteen 

villages,. . . 

At the present time the only great landowning^ tamily 
is that of the Palwars, whose history is already given in 
Chapter IH, while their exploits _ during the mutiny are 
narrated in the history of the district. 

The pargana has remained almost unchanged ^ since 
annexation, although prior to 1869 it included within its 
limits a few ullages south of the Taunri and now in Surhur- 
pur. At present it contains 521 villages, divided into 1,323 
mahals. Of the latter, 1,259 are owned by ta.luqdars, 48 in 
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-single and seTen in joint zamindari tenure, while seven belong 
to pattidari communities, one is bhaiyacliara, and one 
leveniie-free for a single life only. The Pulwar taiiiqdars 
own no fewer than 208 wdiole villages and portions of 670 
others, the latter frequently representing different shares in 
the same village, ilt the present time Babii Xarendra 
Bahadur Singh of Haswar owns 42 villages and 206 pattis : 
Thaburain Chandra Bhal Kiinwar of Makrahi has 46 villages 
and 189 pattis, each of these representing one-fourth of the 
ojiginal estate. The third share, known as Sultan-pur 
Ci-arha and held by Baba Bhairon Bakhsh Singh, comprises 
72 villages and 106 pattis; and the foimth share, known 
originally as Lakhanpur, is now divided into five parts. 
Musepur, held by Eandhir Singh, consists of ten villages 
and 22 pattis; Lakhanpur T\has, owned by Bhola Singh and 
Sarjii Narain Singh, comprises five villages and 59 pattis; 
Chandipnr represented by Amar Singh, 12 villages and 33 
pattis; while .Bindeshwari Bakhsh Singh holds ten villages 
and 29 pattis, and Kalka Bakhsh Singh’s share is eleven 
villages and 27 pattis, although this latter property lias been 
sold to the Bajkumars of Mecpnr Dhaurua. The other 
taliiqdari holdings in this pargana are quite insignificant ; 
Babii Abdxir Eahman Ivhan, the IChanzada Bachgoti of 
Gangeo in Snltanpur, holds one village and one mohal, and 
Mir Eahat Husain of Pirpur holds three small mahals. The 
zamindars are chiefly Saiyids, Brahmans and Kayasths, while 
small .propex'ties are held by Bairagis, Baqqals and Eurmis. 
The siibsettled area is very large, comprising no fewer than 
930 of the taluqdari mahals and one other, the property of a 
zamindar. 


D AEiS HANNA GAE , Pargana PIaveli Oudh, Talisil 
Fyzabad. 

This is the name of a bazar built by E,aja Darshan Singh 
of Mahdauna within the confines of tlie village of Kiirha 
Leshopur. It lies in latitude 26^ 45^ north and longitude 
82^ 13^ east, at the junction of the roads leading from Fyza« 
bad and Ajodhiya to the east of the district, at a distance 
of four miles from the district headquarters,. The bazar is 
5n the form of a regular square and is enclosed by high 
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masonry walls pierced wdth gates in tlie centre of each side. 
It is still in good condition and its form is probably unique. 
Markets are held here twice a week, and a considerable export 
trade is carried on from the railway station, wliich lies close 
to the bazar. From the latter branch roads lead to Bhadarsa 
and Haidargaiip Outside the bazar is a large masonry tank 
known as the Siiraikiind, with a temple of the* siin close by. 
There is also a fine temple of Debi near the road to Pyzabad. 
A veiy large fair takes place ad the Snrajkiind in the month 
of Bhadon and is attended hy some 50,000 persons. 
Darshannagar also contains a large upper xarimary school and 
a branch post office. The lands of Iviirha Keshopiir coTer 
677 acres, inclnding 100 acres occupied by the bazar; they 
are assessed at Es. 1,2-19 and are owmed by the Maharaja of 
w4jodhiya. The bazar was for many years included within 
the municipal limits of Fyzabad, but from April 1902 
Darshannagar was constituted as a separate town admi- 
nistered, under Act XX of 1856. In 1904 it contained 393 
houses, of which 159 were assessed*to taxation. The income 
from the house tax was Es. 289, giving an incidence of 
Ee. 1-13-9 per assessed house and Ee. 0-3-6 per head of 
population. The total receipts were Es. 341, and the expen- 
diture Es. 317. The chief items w^ere the upkeep of the 
town police Es. 125, conservancy Es. 108 and local improve- 
ments Es. 50. The population of luirha Keshopur at the 
last census was 1,442, while that of the chaukidari area w^as 
1,302. 


DEOEAIvOT, Pargmia Mangalsi, Tahsil Fizabad. 

This large village lies in the western half of jiargana, in 
latitude 26^ 45^ north and longitude 81® 53' east, at a 
distance of some 19 miles west of Fyzabad. The village is 
long and narrow, covering 1,485 acres and extending froip 
the south of the railway, close to which is the main site, to 
the old Nawabi road to Lucknow on which stands the bazar 
of Miibarakgan], The place is chiefly noticeable for the 
number of its population, as is the ca^e with several other 
of the large villages of Mangalsi. It contained in 1901 as 
many as 2,597 inhabitants, of whom 2,448 were Flindus and 
149 Musalmans. There is a large upper priniary school in 
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Miibarakganj, but nothing else of any interest, except a 
temple and a brick- strewn mound representing the site of an 


ancient village in Deorakot. This is said to have been one 


of the strongholds of the Bhars who, according to the local 


tradition were driven out by the Bais under Dalan Sah. One 
of the latter’s descendants, named Sadi Sah, is said to have 
built a fort here, but nothing else is known of him or of the 
history of the village. His descendants have managed to 
retain their proprietary right and own all the lands of Deora- 
kot, wuth the exception of two small pattis held by Kayasths 
and one, the property of Government. The village is greatly 
subdivided, and in 1904 there were some 20 sharers. The 
revenue is Pis. 3,000. 


DHxlUEAHEA, Pargana Mangalsi, Tahsil Fyzabad. 

A large and scattered village in the north-west of the 
pargana adjoining the Bara Banki boundary, in latitude 
26^ 47' north and longitude 81® 50' east, on the high bank 
of the Ghagra, about a mile north of the road from Fyzabad 
to Lucknow^ and 20 miles from the district headquarters. It 
is chiefly deserving of mention on account of its size. The 
Ijopulation in 1901 amounted to 3,134 persons, of whom 3,080 
were Hindus and 54 Musalmans. The village lands cover 
2,170 acres and are assessed at Es. 1,600. The bazar is 
knovm as Muharamadpur and lies partly in Dhaiirahra and 
partly in Maholi on the old ISfawabi road to Daryabad and 
Lucknow in the south of the village. There is an upper 
primary school here, but nothing else of any intei’est. 
Tradition relates thai^ the village was originally held by 
Gautams, and that one Nag Mai, a Chauhan of Mainpiiri, 
obtained the place in dowry on his marriage with a Gautam 
lady of Mangalsi. His descendants held Maholi, Dhaurahra 
and several other villages. Dhaurahra fell to the share of 
Mahma Sah, one of the grandsons of Nag Mai, and these 
Chauhans retained their possession to within recent times. 
They now number some 800 souls, but have only ex-proprie- 
tary rights, the present owner of the village being Pandit- 

Pem Narain, a Kashmiri Brahman. 

If 
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: FYZABAD, Pargana Havbli Otoh, Tahsil Fyzabad, 

j The city of Fyzabad lies in latitude 26° 47' north and 

longitude 82° 10' east, on the right bank of the Gliagra, at 
a distance of 78 miles east of Lucknow, 92 miles north of 
Allahabad and 70 miles south of the nearest point of the 
Himalayas, which are frequently visible, especially towards 
the end of the rains. The ancient city of Ajodhya lies some 
four miles off to the east. 

I Eailway communication is afforded by the loop line of 

the Oudh and Eohilkhand Eailway from Benares and Jaun- 
pur to Lucknow, which passes through the south of the city, 
the station being to the west in the civil lines. A branch line 
takes off at Eanupali and leads to Ajodhya ghat, and another 
i goes due sortth from Fyzabad to Sultanpur and Allahabad. 
Metalled roads run from Fyzabad to Lucknow and Allahabad, 
others, some of which are metalled for short distances, to Eai 
Bareli, Tanda, Akbarpur and Haidarganj. In addition to 
these, there is a network of good metalled roads within the 

J municipal limits and in the military cantonments. 

Fyzabad is after Lucknow the largest city in Oudh. 
There is no information extent to show the size of its popu- 
lation in former days, but at the first Oudh census of 1869' 
it contained 37,804 inhabitants, and this rose at the following 
enumeration of 1881 to 43,927, including 5,099 resident in 
cantonments. In 1891 there was a further increase, but the- 
' figures for Fyzabad and Ajodhya are not shown separately, 

: the combined total being 78,9*21. The last census was that. 

■; of 1901, when the joint municipality contained 68,988 persons 

I while 6,097 others resided in cantonments. The population 
of Fyzabad proper, excluding Ajodhya, was 47,404. 

The city is of no great antiquity-. In former days the 
seat of government was at Ajodhya, or Oudh as it was called 
1 by the Mnsalman historians, and the site of Fyzabad ■was a 

; jungle covered with the scented heora or screwpine. The- 

; fir^t Nawab Wazir of Oudh, Saadat Khan, built the Qila 

‘ Mubarak at Lachhmanghat in Ajodhya and this was his 

; official residence; but in Fyzabad he built a shooting-box or 

• hangla (bungalow), a name which the place still retains. 

This building still stands on the high bank of the river, 

I adjoining the Moti Mahal on the north in the compound of 


■ 
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the residence of the Sub-Deputy Opium Agent. He then 
began the Dilkusha palace, portions of which remain in the 
same compound, but the building was not completed by the 
time of his death in 1739. His successor was Abul Mansur 
Khan, better known as Safdar Jang. He founded the city 
of Fyzabad and made it his residence and military head- 
quarters; but most of his time was spent at Delhi and else- 
where, and it was not till shortly before his death that he 
came to reside permanently in Oudh. But few^ buildings of 
this reign remain. Safdar Jang’s palace wras the house used 
by his predecessor, to which he made some additions. His 
deputy, Xewal Eai, built a fine bouse in Ajodhya, which still 
stands on the river front. Several Mughal nobles laid out 
gardens, wdiich have since vanished, though the name is 
traceable in the Mughalpnra muhalla.. The sons of Diw^an 
Atma Earn laid out a long bazar to the west of Saadat Khan's 
enclosure, near the Dehli Darwaza; Eisaldar Ismail Khan 
birilfc the market known as Ismailganj ; and several other 
houses were built by tradespeople and dependents of the 
court. 

Safdar Jang was succeeded by Shuja-ud-daula, who only 
visited Fj^zabad occasionally till his defeat by the British at 
Buxar in 1764. He then retired to Pyzabad and made it his 
capital ; he built the now dismantled fort, kiiowm as Chhota 
Calcutta ; beyond this were the outer defences known as the 
safil, or more properly fasil, wdiich enclosed a large area, 
embracing nineteen villages wuth a ditch extending for some 
tw^o miles to the east, south and west of the fort. Within 
this space buildings rapidly sprang up. The Kaw-ab himself 
completed or renew’-ed the Dilkusha house (the present opium 
bungalow) and the Moti Mahal to the south of it. In 1765 
he built the Chauk and the great Tirpaulia or three-arched 
gatew^ay in it. He subsequently laid out the Auguri Bagh 
within the fort; the Moti Bagh to the south of, and adjoin- 
ing, the Chauk ; the Asaf Bagh and Buland Bagh on the wgst 
of the city; and the Lai Bagh, which once was surrounded by 
a high wall and contained many fine buildings, but is now 
empty and unenclosed, serving the purpose of a cart parao. 
Other buildings of the period included the Khurd Mahal, 
which has now long disappeared ; the place of Salar Jang, the 
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Nawab’s fatlier-in-law, wliicli has shared the same fate, 
though his name is preserved in the Bazar Salar Jang; and 
the mosque of Mansur Ali Khan’s Begam generally knovii 
as the Xawab Begam. This was for years used as a jail, but 
was made over by the British Government to Saiyid Afzal 
Ali Eizwi, Hakim Shafa-ud-daula, the physician of the ex- 
king, on condition of its being kept in good repair as a place- 
of public worship; the same man obtained the Moti Bagh in 
perpetuity. Hasan Baza Khan destroj-ed the old house of 
Sharif Beg,. a- Mughal, and built on its site the mosque in the 
Chauk, the gateways on either side of the Chauk, and the 
Sarai which stands outside the northern gate. This mosque 
is now used by the Shias of the city, and their peshnajimz 
or chief priest is in possession of the rooms in the upper part 
of the building ; for the maintenance of the services of the 
mosque; the shops below' the mosque are nazul property. 

Tw'o of the piancipal remaining w’orks of the era of 
Shuja-ud-daula.. in Fyzabad w'er.e the erection of his mauso- 
leum, the Gulabbari, and the planting of the magnificent 
tamarind avenue along the Lucknow road which leads w'est- 
wards from the Chauk betw^een cantonments and the civil 
station. Shuja-ud-daula w'as the first of his race to be buried 
in Oudh, the remains of his predecessors having been carried 
aw^ay to Delhi. The tomb was built by himself during his 
life-time; it had served also as a temporary resting-place for 
liis father's remains.. It has alw'ays been maintained by the 
Government of the time, but not always in good repair; and 
some of its surroundings have been considerably altered. It 
is now a striking building of fine proportions, standing in a 
well-kept garden surrounded by a wall, along wKich passes the 
road to Ajodhiya-. It is approaohed through two large outer 
gateways, and a third leading to the inner enclosure in which 
stands the great mausoleum, a structure of plastered brick, 
in the basement of which is the tomb of the Nawab with his 
swmrd and cap of state. The whole has a very grand appear- 
ance, and the place and its surroundings form a bright spot 
in the easterly portion of the city. 

Shuja-ud-daiila’s wdfe was the well-known Bahu Begam, 
whose full name w^as Ammat-uz-zuhra. She was married tO' 
the Kawab in 1743 , and remained in Fyzabad for many years 
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after his death in 1775. Her residence was the Moti Mahal, 
a palace within a walled garden to the nort-east of the Chaiik. 
The building is now in a dilapidated condition, but a few 
good rooms remain. Close by is the Begam’s mosque front- 
ing a court-yard containing a garden and surrounded by rooms 
which are now let out as houses. Beyond the mosque to the 
south is the Imambara built by Jawahir Ali Khan, one of her 
eunuchs; it stands inside a courtyard wdiich also contains a 
small mosque and rows of small houses. These three build- 
ings form part of the Kyzabad w’-asika, mentioned in Chap- 
ter IV. The confidential adyiser of the Begam w^as Darab 
Ali Khan, whose large garden house, rendered historical in 
connection with the trial of Warren Hastings, stands in the 
north of cantonments, near the Giiptar Park. It is now used 
as the supply and transport office. There were several other 
buildings bearing his name in the Mianganj muhalla, but they 
were sold and the name has now disappeared. To the north 
east of cantonments, between the fort and the opium 
godown, stands the tomb of Bane Khanam, wife of Najm-iid- 
daula, the brother of the Bahu Begam. This was built by 
the celebrated Almas Ali Khan, originally one of her slaves, 
and is now occupied by the Church Missionary Society. The 
mosque and tomb of Yaqut Ali Khan stand in the Atal Khan 
muhalla. This was a eunuch, and held the office of nazir 
with Safdar Jang and Shuja-ud-daula; and the buildings were 
constnicted by his agent, Yusuf Ali, who took possession of 
his master’s estate. They are now in a very dilapidated 
condition, but formerly contained some fine specimens of 
stone fretwork, w'hich was sold by one of Yusuf All’s 
descendants. 

The Begam herself was buried, after her dea,th in 1816, 
■in the grand mausoleum which stands in the Jawahir Bagh, 
to the south of the city and on the east side of the Allahabad 
road. It is considered the finest building of its kind in Oudh 
and is richly endowed, the income being a wasika, as men- 
tioned above. The Begam left three lakhs for the erection 
of the tomb by Darab Ali Khan , who died in 1818 after laying 
the foundations and building the plinth. The work was 
^carried on by Panah Ali, her vakil, and then by Mirza 
Haidar, the son of her adopted daughter. They completed 
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the brickwork, but then the money ran out and the beautiful 
edifice remained unfinished till annexation. The sinplns of 
the wasika funds, amounting to some Es. 35,000, had been 
directed to be spent on the work in 1853, and Captain A. P. 
Orr was deputed to undertake the task ; but at the outbreak 
of the mutiny the unexpended money was plundered. After 
the reoccupation of Oudh the tomb was completed by Gov- 
ernment, but the plastering of the walls and the flooring of 
the gateways was not effected till 1901. 

Asaf-ud-daula did not long remain in Fyzabad. He 
quarrelled with his mother, the Begam, and then removed 
his capital to Lucknow. Fyzabad had risen to a height of 
unparalleled prosperity under Shuja-ud-daula and almost 
rivalled Dehli in magnificence ; it was full of merchants from 
Persia, China and Europe, and money flowed like water; the 
IDopulation had increased enormously and had spread beyond 
the fortifications, many of the nobles residing as far off as 
Eaunahi on the west. With the departure of Asaf-ud-daula 
the city fell into rapid decay, which became more pronounced 
after the death of the Bahu Begam. The latter administered 
Fyzabad and the lands in its immediate neighbourhood, and 
she was succeeded by a governor; but his position after the 
retirement of Darab Ali Khan was of small importance. At 
annexation the place had greatly declined and many of the 
royal and other buildings were in a state of dilapidation. A 
great improvement was effected after the mutiny^ ; the main 
approaches to the city from Lucknow and Sultanpur were 
considerably altered, the streets widened and the houses 
rebuilt with some regard for uniformity; and steps were 
taken at an early date to put some of the best remaining 
buildings into repair — a policy which has been constantly 
maintained to the present day. 

A fine view of Fyzabad is obtainable from the top of the 
Begam’s tomb. The city is full of trees, groves and gardens, 
which gives it a picturesque appearance. The place covers a 
large area and is long and straggling. To the east is the 
. native quarter including the royal dwellings and bazars. To 
the west, between the railway and cantonments, is the civil 
station, containing the district courts and offices, the residen- 
tial bungalows and several shops as well as the courts of the 
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Commissioner and Judge, the museum and public library, the 
boarding-house of the high school, the dak bungalow and a- 
hotel. To the north of the Lucknow road lies the canton- 
ments, extending from the city on the east to the Giiptar 
Park on the west, and reaching as far nortli as the Ghagra, 
above which rise the earthworks of fort Calcutta. The can- 
tonments contain the European infantry and artillery barracks 
as well as the lines of the native cavalry and infantry, the 
race-course, parade and polo-grounds, St. Andrews’s Church 
and the cemetery. The river is crossed by the Miranghat 
ferry, beyond wdiich the road leads to jSiawabganj in Gouda. 
The Guptar Park, which derives its name from the Guptahari 
temple, the spot wdiere Eama left this earth, is beautifully 
laid out ; it forms part of the extensive ncizul property in 
Fyzabad, under the charge of the deputy commissioner. 

The city itself contains 49 miihallas, named for the most 
part after prominent residents of the place, or else from the 
castes inhabiting them. The remaining public buildings of 
Fyzabad include the sadar dispensary, the high school, the 
new middle school and boarding-house in the east of the city, 
the tahsili, botw-ali, the district jail between the railway and 
the police lines, the post and telegraph offices and the Victoria 
or municipal office. 

Fyzabad was constituted a mnmicipality in 1869 and - is 
united for this purpose with xAjodhya. Within municipal 
limits are the two towns, the civil stations, and portions of 
several villages such as Janaura, Deokali, Eanupali and 
others. The municipal board consists of 18 members, of 
wiiom fourteen are elected and four nominated; the chair- 
man is non-official. The income is chiefly derived from the 
octroi, but considerable sums are realized from the rents of 
lands and houses, conservancy and the contracts for the 
collection of dues at the Ajodhya fairs.. The sanitation of the 
place is good, and the city is generally healthy. A drainage 
scheme for the city has lately been taken in hand. The 
chief items of income and expenditure since 1891 wull be 
found in the appendix.^ 

The educational institutions of Fyzabad comprise the 
high school, with its branch in the Mianganj mnhalla; the 
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middle vernacular school; the Forbes’ school, a large middle 
vernacular institution, managed by a committee and aided 
from municipal funds; and the anglo-vernacular school for 
girls. The last is the property of the Wesleyan Mission, 
which has been established in Fyzabad since 1867, and owms 
in addition a mission house, church, and a primary girls’ 
school in the Anguri Bagh muhalla. The other primary 
schools are those managed by the district board in Sahib- 
ganj and Hasnu Katra and a similar school for girls in the 
ehauk ; the Islamia school maintained by the wasika in the 
Baliu Begam’s mosque ; three private Arabic schools in the 
Chauk Sarai, Hasnu Katra and the Qandahari Bazar; five 
Hindi private schools in Fatehganj, Haidarganj, Kotha 
Parcha and Sahibganj, and a Sanslo'it in the last- 

mentioned muhalla. The Church Missionary Society, which 
had a branch in Fyzabad, formerly maintained one or more 
schools in the city, but these have all been closed. 


FYZABAD TahsiL 


The headquarters tahsil forms the north-^vestern sub- 
division of the district and comprises the three parganae of 
Mangalsi on the west, Haveli Oudh in the centre, and Amsin 
on the east, each of wKich has been separately described.. 
The tahsil is bounded on the north throughout by the river 
'Ghagra, which separates it from the districts of Gonda and 
Basti. To the south the boundary is formed by the Marha 
river, beyond which are the Khandansa, Pachhimrath and 
Majhaura parganas. To the west is the Budauli pargana of 
Bara Banki, and to the east the Tanda tahsil. The total 
area is 238,664 acres or 373 square miles. It contains 496 
villages divided at the present time into 1,712 mahals. 

The statistics of revenue and agriculture will be found in 
the several pargana articles. In its physical characteristics 
the tahsil is divided into two main tracts, separated by the 
high bank of the Ghagra. Below this is the alluvial manjha 
in which the villages are mainly held on a short-term settle- 
ment, and above it the level uplands, the surface of which 
is only broken by the valley of the Marha and its small 
tributaries. There are no forests in the tahsil, and the only 
jungle consists of a few scattered patches of dhak trees in 
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the southern portion of Mangalsi, the centre of Haveli, Oudh 
and the south and east of Amsin. 

The tahsil is administered as a sub-division in the charge 
of a full-powered officer on the district staff, while at Tyzabad 
there is also a cantonment magistrate whose ordinary juris- 
diction extends to the cantonment of Fyzabad, but wffio also 
helps in the disposal of the criminal work of the rural area. 
The tahsildar is assisted by two naib-tahsildars, one of the latter 
being in the charge of the large nazul property in the city. 
There are at present four supervisor qanungos and 154 
patwaris. Tor the purposes of police administration the 
tahsil contains seven police-stations, of which two, the 
Eotwali and Ajodhya thanas, are within municipal limits, 
while the circle of the cantonment station covers a very small 
area. The others are Eaunahi on the w'est, Amona and 
OPura Qalandar in the south, and Maharajganj -or Maya in 
the east. The south-eastern corner of Amsin falls within the 
jurisdiction of the Ahrauli thana in tahsil Akbarpur. Only 
a small portion of the Amona circle lies within the tahsil 
boundaries, and about one-third of the Maharajganj circle is 
situated beyond its borders in Bikapur. Here, therefore, as 
elsewhere in the district, the police circles have been con- 
stituted without any regard to the revenue boundaries — an 
arrangement which causes considerable administrative in- 
convenience. Outside municipal limits are three Act XX 
towns, Goshainganj, Bhadarsa and Darshannagar, with a 
watch and ward of their own, and until 1900 Eaunahi was 
also administered under the operations of this Act. The 
remainder of the towns and villages of the tahsil are watched 
by village chaukidars, who are now regular Government 
servants, receiving their salary from the rural police fund. 

The sub-division is admirably supplied with means of com- 
munication. The present loop line of the Oudh and Eohil- 
khand Railway traverses the tahsil from end to end, with 
stations at Baragaon, Sohwal, Fyzabad, Ajodhya, Darshan- 
nagar, Bilharghat, Tandauli and Goshainganj. A branch 
line from Tyzabad leads to the Ajodhya ghat station, 
close to which is a bridge of boats across the Ghagra giving 
access to the Lakarmandi ghat station on the Bengal and 
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railway from Fyzabad to Allahabad running due south from 
the district headquarters, with a station at Bhadarsa under 
the name of Bharatkund. 

In addition to the many miles of metalled roads within 
the cantonment and municipal limits of Fyzabad and Ajodhya, 
there are also the two main roads leading from Fyzabad to 
Lucknow and Allahabad. The former runs west, parallel 
with the railway, past Eaunahi, where there is an encamping- 
ground and an inspection bungalow', and Barai, where there 
is a second bungalow. Between these twm roads is the second- 
class road to Eai Bareli, which is m'etalled for the first eight 
miles of its length ; from this one branch leads south to Shah- 
ganj and Haringtonganj , and another runs north-west to 
Eaunahi past Sohwal station, whence a road leads to Amani- 
ganj. East of Fyzabad runs the main road to Akbarpur and 
jaunpur, which is metalled for six miles only. It keeps 
parallel to the railway on its north side as far as Tandauli, 
where it crosses the line and continues on the south side 
for the rest of its course through this tahsil. The police- 
station at Maharajganj contains a room in the upper storey, 
which can be used for the purpose of an inspection bungalow, 
and on the same road at Dharupur is a small bungalow belong- 
ing to the Khapradih estate. From Maharajganj a branch 
road leads to Tanda on the east, and from the same point a 
small road runs south to Bhiti in the Majhaura pargana. 
The minor roads will be seen in the list given in the appendix 
and in the map attached to this volume. The crossing over^ 
the Ghagra at Ajodhya is leased by the Govermnent to the 
Bengal and North-Western Eailway for Es. 6, .500 annually. 
This rent' is received by the district board. The railway 
company owns the bridge material and the ferry steamer that 
plies in' the rains. Besides this there are several ferries over 
the river, which are worked from the opposite side, with the 
exception of the Miranghat ferry at Fyzabad and the Tihura 
ferry east of Darshannagar. The Marha is crossed by a good 
iron girder bridge on the Eai Bareli road ; by an old masonry 
bridge on the road leading. to Shahganj ; by a narrow bridge, 
also of masonry, on the Allahabad road, and by temporary 
bridges at other places. A new bridge near Goshainganj is 
much needed and is at present under consideration. The 
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mer is fordable in many places, and in the western portion 
of its course the bed is generally dry from January till the 

rains. , 

Besides Fyzabad and Ajodhya, separate articles will also 

be found on the pargana capitals, the police and railway 
stations, the town of Bhadarsa and the larger villages such as 
Kundarkha, Deorakhot, and others in Mangalsi. The list 
of post-offices, schools, ferries, markets, and fails will be 
found in the appendix. 

The population of the tahsil was first enumerated at the 
Oudh census of 1869. It then contained 292,874 inhabitants. 
In 1881 a slight decrease w’as observed, the total being 290,942, 
but at the following census of 1891 it had risen to 316,586 
persons. At the last census a further increase was observed, 
as the tahsil possessed 334,327 inhabitants. The figures are, 
how'ever, subject to correction, as they included 26,728 
persons enumerated at the Ajodhya fair, of whom 20,407 
belonged to other districts, while 6,321 came from various 
parts of Byzabad. Omitting the fair population, the total was 
307,599, of whom 155,405 were males and 152,194 females, 
the whole representing a somewhat marked decrease since 
1891. Classified according to i-eligions, there were 263,975 
Hindus, 41,469 Musalmans and 2,165 others. ^ The last 
included 1,418 Christians, 572 Sikhs, chiefly native troops, 
126 Aryas, 41 Jains, eight Buddhists, five Parsis and five 
Jews. Of the Hindus, Brahmans form the most numerous 
^ caste, followed closely by Ahirs and Chamars, each of whom 
’had over 20,000 representatives. Next come Eajputs. Pasis, 
Nurmis, Koris, Banias and Muraos with over 10,000 apiece, 
and after them Ke^vats, Nahars, and Kayasths. The Eaj- 
puts belong to many clans, but the majority are of the Bais, 
Surajbansi, Bisen, Chauhan and Eaikwar sub-divisions. 
Among the Musalmans. Shaikhs predominate ; next come 
Julahas, Pathans, converted Eajputs and Behnas, but apart 
from these no other caste contains 2,000 members. 

The tahsil is mainly agricultural in character, although 
by reason of the presence of the large towns of Pyzabad and 
Ajodhya the various trades and industries are more strongly 
represented than in other parts of the district. Pyzabad is 
. not: a manufacturing town and its industries present no 
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remarkable features. It is, however, a commercial centre of 
some importance for the north and east of the province. 

GOSHAINGANJ, Pargana Amsin. Tahsil Fxz.^b.'^d. 

A small town in latitude 26° 39' north and longitude 82° 23' 
east, on the road from Fyzabad to Akbarpur, at a distance of 
22 miles south-east from the district headquarters. To the 
east of the road runs the Oudh and Eohilkhand loop line, 
on which there is a station here. Other roads lead to Dilasi- 
ganj and Sarwa on the Ghagra, to Maharua in Majhaura, and 
to Jaisimau on the road from Haidargaiiji to Fyzabad. The 
town lies within the limits of the revenue village of Ankari- 
pur, which derives its name from Ankari Eai, a former chief- 
tain of the Amsin Barwars. The bazar of Goshainganj proper 
was built by one Inchha, a Brahman ; another market on the 
east called Katra was founded by the wife of Madho Singh, 
a Barwar taluqdar ; and a third in Eamnagar Misrauli to the 
west is known as Partabganj. The land of Ankaripur is now 
held by the Eajkumar Eaja of Dera in Sultanpur, whose 
ancestor acquired the Barw’ars’ estate. Markets are held 
twice a week in Goshainganj, and there is a considerable 
export trade in grain, hides and other articles. The place 
contains a town-police chauki, a large upper primary school, 
a post-office and a number of railway bungalow's, of which one 
is held on rent as an inspection bungalow. The Jhula or 
swinging fair is celebrated here in the month of Sawan, and 
is attended by some 15,000 persons from the neighbourhood. 

The area inclueded in the three bazars has been admini- 
stered under Act XX of 1856 since the 1st of March, 1883. 
In 1869 the place contained 2,966 inhabitants. This rose to 
3,339 in 1881, but at the following census it fell to 3,274. At 
the last enumeration of 1901 the population was 3,241, of 
whom 1,873 were Hindus, 1,356 Musalmans and 12 of other 
religions. The Musalmans are chiefly JuJahas who .still 
carry on their ancestral trade of weaving. In 1904 the town 
contained 790 houses, of which 576 were assessed to taxation ; 
the income from the house tax was Es. 947, which gave an 
incidence of Ee. 1-10-3 per assessed house and Ee. 0-4-8 per 
head of population. The total receipts amounted to Es. 1,039 
and ths expenditure to Es. 1,034. The latter was chiefly 
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devoted to the mamtenance of the town police, at a cost 
of Rs. 400 ; conservancy, Es. 363 ; and small local improve- 
ments, Rs. 144. 

HAIDAEGANJ, Pargana Pachhimrath, Talisil Bikapur. 

This village lies in the south-east of the pargana, in 
latitude 26^ .27^ north and longitude 82^ 14^ east, at the jimc-: 
tion of several small roads leading to Bhiti, Darshannagar^ 
Kurebhar in Sultanpur, and other places; one of these runs 
straight westwards to join the Allahabad-Pyzabad-road, just 
south of the bridge over the Bisui. The. distance from the 
tahsil headquarters is eleven miles by road, and from Fyzabad 
24 miles. The place is chiefly deserving of mention as giving 
its name to a police-station and a cattle-pound, which really 
lie on the Bhiti road, some distance to the east ; but it has 
also a dispensary, a post-office, and an upper primary school. 
Markets are held here twice a week. The population at the 
last census numbered 864 souls, of whom 823 were Hindus 
and 41 Musalmans. The great majority of the inhabitants 
are Banias. The village lands are very small, having an area 
of 95 acres, and are assessed at Pis. 250. The proprietor 
is Thakurain Sri Ram Kunwar of Khapradih. 


HAJIPUR, Pargana Mangalsi, Tahsil Fyzabad. 

This is one of the large villages in the west of Mangalsi', 
lying in latitude 26^ 47' north and longitude 81^ 22' east, 
some 15 miles west of Fyzabad and a mile north of the Luck- 
now road. It is made up of two or three main sites and a 
number of scattered hamlets. The population at the last 
census numbered 3,265 souls, the principal inhabitants being 
Chauhans, related to the families of Maholi and Dhaurahra. 
The village lands, which extend from the railways on- the 
south to the Ghagra on the north cover 2,638 acres and are 
assessed at Rs, 2,000. The present proprietor is the Maharaja 
of Ajodhya. There is a small school in the village, but 
nothing else of any importance. Close to the road is a hamlet 
known as Begamganij, which derives its names from the Bahii 
Begam, who intended to establish a bazar there. Two 
entrance gateways were begun, but never completed, and 
axe now in ruinous condition. In Hajipur itself there is a 
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large mosque with a tomb adjoining, kno-wn as that oi 

Khwaja Hasan, who is said to have belonged to the a 
of Saiyid Salar. The village was formerly owned by 
Chauhans, one of whom, named Dal Singh, amassed a 1 
fortune in the distillery at Meerut, and after building a 
house in his native village left the place with his family. 
Chauhans lost their proprietary right aS long ago as the 
of Darshan Singh ; now they do not even retain the occup 
rights which long remained to them, and their very he 
have been •sold. 

HAVELI, OUDH, Pargana, Tahsil Pyzabad^ 
This pargana occupies the central port 
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buildings. In 1864 it amounted to 55 per cent, of the whole ^ 
and thirty years later the proportion was exactly the same» 
although the actual area had considerably increased. Since 
the last settlement there has been some further development, 
and in 1904 the land under the plough amounted to 51,903 
acres or 57‘4 per cent., while 24,051 acres bore a double crop, 
the increase in this direction having been very marked. Of 
the remaining area 19,136 acres were classed as culturable, 
including 4,617 acres under groves and a large amount of 
poor and precarious land; and 19,285 acres as barren, of 
which more than half was under water and the bulk of the 
remainder occupied by sites and roads, the actually uncultiir- 
able land being only 2,326 acres. The pargana is generally 
well supplied with means of irrigation, both from the numer- 
ous wells and the tanks and jhils. Two or three villages have 
a deficient water-supply, but as a rule irrigation is practicable 
when required. The chief kharif staples are rice, juar and 
maize, while a considerable amount of land is under sugar- 
cane. In the rabi, graip and peas take the lead, being 
generally sown in succession to rice, and after them come 
wheat and barely, while the more valuable crops such as poppy 
and tobacco are extensively grown. 

The chief cultivating classes, in numerical order, are 
Brahmans, Eajputs, Musalmans, Ivurmis, Ahirs, Muraos and 
Chamars. The high caste element is very strong, their 
average rent-rate at the last settlement being only Es. 3*59 
per acre as against Es. 5*6 paid by low caste tenants ; the 
difference was thus 85*96 per cent., a much higher figure than 
in any other pargana of the district. A somewdiat low pro- 
portion w^as held by ordinary cash -paying tenants, who culti- 
vated 58*38 per cent, of the whole ; while 22*66 per cent, wuis 
in the hands of under-proprietors, 5*12 per cent, was held 
b} occupancy tenants, and 6*61 per cent, was rent-free or 
leased at nominal rates. Proprietors cultivated 6*97 per cent, 
as sir or khudhasht — a very low proportion, and only *26 per 
cent, was held on grain rents, the area being smaller than in 
any other part of the district. The revenue at the summary 
settlement amounted to Es. 74,673, and this was raised at the 
regular assessment to Es. 97,505, the . subsequent revision 
giving a reduction of Es. 4,934. At the last settlement a 
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large enhancement of over 32 per cent, was taken, but much 
of this was imposed nominally on non-assessable lands » the 
increase in the case of the revenue-paying area being only 
18’9 per cent. The net final demand was Es. 94,297, exclu- 
sive of the revenue of the alluvial naahals, which were last 
assessed in 1903-04 at Es. 12,084. The latter are 71 in 
number, but many of them have no cultivation or are 
nominally assessed; one or two, however, such as Jamthara 
and Tihura in the immediate neighbourhood of Pyzabad, are 
valuable properties. The initial incidence of the revenue was 
Es. 2‘32 per acre of cultivation — a higher figure than in most 
parganas of the district, and due to the unusually high rents 
prevailing in the suburban area. 

The population of the pargana at the first Oudh census of 
1869 numbered 131,337 persons. This rose to 139,610 in 1881 
and to 163,271 in 1891. At the last census the populaSon 
was unduly swelled by the inclusion of the pilgrims at the 
Ajodhya fair, the total being 176,307 persons. Excluding the 
municipality the number of inhabitants was 101,222, of 
whom 93,187 were Hindus, 7,973 Musalmans and 62 Chris- 
tians and others. Besides the two cities, the only places of 
any importance are Bhadarsa» Darshannagar 'and Jalaluddin- 
nagar, which have been separately mentioned, as also have 
Amona and Piira Qalandar, at both of which police-stations 
are established. The schools, bazars and fairs of the pargana 
are showm in the appendix. 

Means of communication are excellent. The pargana is 
traversed by the loop line of the Oudh and Eohilkhand Bail- 
way with stations at Eyzabad, -Ajodhya, Drashannagar and 
Bilharghat. From this a branch line runs to Ajodhya ghat 
taking off at Eanupali. From the Fyzabad station the new 
Ime runs south to Sultanpur and Allahabad with a station 
called Bharatkund near Bhadarsa. The chief roads, in addi- 
tion to those within municipal limits, are the provincial roads 
from Fyzabad to Lucknow and Allahabac], and those to Eai 
Bax’eli and Akbarpur, both of which are metalled for a short 
distance. Others lead from Darshannagar to Bhadarsa and 
Haidarganj, the latter being connected by a branch road with 
Jalaluddinnagar. 
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The pargana derives its name from Oudh or Awadh, a 
corruption of Ajodhya, the old headc[uaiteis of the piotince. 
The governor used to reside in the fort near Lachhinanghat 
in Ajodhya until the days of Safdar Jang, who built his 
palace at Fyzabad. As elsewhere, the Bhars are said to have 
been the early owners of the soil. They were overthrown by 
the Musalman and Rajput invaders and have now entirely 
disappeared. Their place was taken by a nunjbei of different 
families. Among the earliest settlers were the Bashisht 
Brahmans, who claim descent from the old Hindu inhabitants 
of Ajodhya and state that their ancestors returned thither 
from Kashmir in the day of ATkramaditya and that they 
retained their possessions during the supremacy of the Bhars 
At all events, they were the chief zamindars of the pargana 
in the days of Akbar, but they seem to have given way before 
the Surajbansi Rajputs, and the Brahmans now hold only 
subordinate rights in a few villages. The sto^ of the Suraj- 
bansis is given in the account of Jalafuddinnagar. Lalji 
Singh, the founder of the family, acquired possession of 97 
villages and his descendants still hold rights in 51 ■villages. 
In 21 of these they are independent proprietors, in 13 they 
are in subordination to the Raja of Dera, and in 16 others to 
the Maharaja of Ajodhya. From the same family came ^ the 
Rajas of Amorha and Maholi in Basti, whose possessions 
were confiscated after the Mutiny, the Raja, of Mahson in the 
same district, and the Raja of Haraha in Bara Banki. 

Another family was that of the Gargbansis, whO' also 
claim to have been settled here from a very early date, and 
to have acquired the four estates of Kusmaha, Halwara, 
Sarethi and Firozpur, consisting of ten villages. These they 
still held till 1816, when their lands were absorbed into the 
Mahdauna taluqa, and they now only hold under-proprietary 
rights in three of their original villages, Halwara having been 
entirely lost. Others of this clan founded the large taluqas 
of Khapradih and Sihipur. The .Bais of this pargana state 
that they came fronj Baiswara and displaced the Bhars in the 
possession of 37 villages ; but like the other Bais of this district 
their origin is very doubtful. They still hold the ■village of 
Ashrafpur, but most of their possessions were absorbed into 
the taluqas .of Ajodhya and Mau Jadubanspur, while others 
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are in the hands of independent proprietors. The Upaddhya 
Brahmans, who settled here some 350 years ago, also acquired 
12 villages, and these, too, passed into the hands of the 
Sakaldipis of Mahdaiina at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century: but some of the family still hold the Usru mahal in 
sub-settlement, and have subordinate rights in three other 
villages. Mention has been made in the article on Bhadarsa 
of the Saiyicl family of that place, who own nineteen villages 
revenue-free. 

The Ivuiini taluqa of Man Jadubanspur was founded by 
one Darshan, who came with his father from pargana Birhar 
to Lucknow and there enlisted in the service of Saadat Ali 
Khan. He ultimately succeeded to the command of a regi- 
ment and was made a Baja. He died in 1851 at the age of 
80, after undergoing many vicissitudes of fortune. His son, 
Raja Jai Lai Singh, succeeded to a fine estate made up of 
Mail Jadubanspur, Palia Shahbadi, Jananra, Eanupali and 
Leokali, amounting in all to 64 villages. For the part taken 
by him in the rebellion his property was confiscated and 
bestowed on Baja Biistam Sah of Dera. 

The pargana which has reraaihed unchanged since annex- 
ation now contains 187 villages, divided into 546 mahals. Of 
these 307, including 170 sub-settled, are held by taliiqdars, 
132 hy zamindars, three of which are sub-settled, 54 in patti- 
dari, and five in bhaiyachara tenure ; while two are the pro- 
perty of Government and 42 are revenue-free. The naziil 
land, v/hich covers 15,784 acres* is chiefly in Fyzabad and its 
immediate neighbourhood. The revenue-free area, 5,362 
acres in all, is mostly held by the Bhadarsa Saiyids, while of 
the remainder, at the time of the last settlement, 54,548 acres 
were held by taliiqdars, 1,936 acres by single zamindars, and 
13,109 acres by co-parcenary bodies. Over 13 per cent, of the 
whole pargana is held in sub-settlement, nearly two-thirds by 
Rajputs, and the bulk of the remainder by Brahmans. 

,, The chief taluqdar of the pargana is the Maharaja of 
Ajodhya, whose property consists of 68 villages and 14 pattis, 
known as the Baretha estate. The Rajkiimar Baja of Dera 
holds 24 villages and 15 pattis; the taluqdar of Bhiti owns 
the Narainpur estate of six villages and two pattis ; the taluq- 
dars of Khajurahat hold the Bhadokhar property of four 
villages and two pattis, and the Thakurain of Khapradih owns 
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the single small village of Sakrauli. The other proprietors 
are chiefly Brahmans, Eajpnts of various clans, Musalmans^ 
Khattris, Banias and Kalwars. 


ILTIPATG-ANJ, Pargayia and Talisil Tanda. 

This place formerly gave its name to a pargana which was 
amalgamated with Tanda before 1869. It stands on the 
banks of the Ghagra in latitude 26^ 36^ north and longitude 
82^ 33' east, on the road from Eyzabad to Tanda, at a dis- 
tance of eight miles from the latter and 29 miles from the 
district headquarters. A branch road here takes off to the 
south and leads to Akbarpur. The pargana was originally 
knowrn as Naipur, but in the days of Safdar Jang it was held 
in fagir by Khwaja Iltifat All Khan, a well-known member 
of the court, who established the bazar in Aurangabad to 
which he gave his own name ; and as the revenue collections 
were made at this place the name was extended to the 
pargana as w^ell. It is now a considerable village with a 
population of 2,075 persons at the last census. Of these 
919 were Musalmans, many of them being Julahas who still 
pursue their ancestral occupation of w’eaving. i^fter Tanda 
this is the most important bazar in the pargana. The place 
contains a district post-ofifice and a large upper primary school. 
Adjoining Iltifatganj is the village of Alanpur, the home of 
a large family of Mughals who formerly held the greater part 
of the pargana. They were deprived of most of their lands by 
the taluqdars of Pirpur, but in 1826 a large portion was 
I’estored and was successfully retained till annexation. 


• JALALPUR, Pargana Sitehurpur, Tahsil Akbarpur. 

A flourishing town situated on the right bank of the 
Tons, in latitude 26^ 18' north and longitude 82^ 44' east, at 
a distance of 14 miles south-east of Akbarpur and 50 miles 
from Fyzabad. It is connected by a metalled road with 
Malipur station on the railway* while immetalled roads run 
in all directions and lead to Akbarpur, Surhurxmr, Mittupur, 
Tighra, Eanjnagar and Baskhari. The Tons is crossed by a 
temporary bridge which is replaced by a ferry diiring the rains. 
There is a large traffic and a permanent bridge is much 
needed. The river here about has a very winding channel 
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Slid flows between high and precipitous banks, in many places 
clothed with .jungle. In the outskirts of the town are occa- 
sional clusters of palm trees which give the place a pictur- 
esque appearance. Jalalpur contains a police-station and a post- 
office standing outside the town, a large middle vernacular 
school with a boarding-house at a little distance, and a cattle- 
pound. There are two masonry mosques and nine Hindu 
temples in the iilace. The market days are Tuesday and 
Saturday in each week. The Muhamnjadan festival of the 
Muharram is celeberated here by a large number of persons, 
the attendance averaging about 4,000, while a somewhat 
larger Hindu fair knowm as the Bijai Dasmi takes place in 
the njonth of Kuar. 

Jalalpur is said to be called after the Emperor Jalal-ud- 
din Akbar, in whose days it was built, and stands on the lands 
of the old village of Nahvi Alipur. The latter gave its name 
in former days to a tappa of pargana Akbarpur which formed 
part of the jagir held by Iftikhar-ud-daula, a brother of the 
Bahu Begam. This grant was resumed by Saadat Ali Khan 
in 1805, and since that time the old fort has been in ruins. 
The place is now the property of the taluqdars of Samanpur. 

At the first Oudh census of 1869 Jalalpur contained 
6,275 inhabitants. The total rose to 7,226 in 1881, and at 
the following census to 8,375. Since then it has somewhat 
declined in size, as in 1901 the population was 7,265, of whom 
3>847 were Musalmans. The town is administered under 
Act XX of 1856, the operations of which were extended to the 
the place in August,. 1885. In 1904 the towm contained 1,316 
houses, of wffiich 683 were assessed to taxation, jdelding 
Es. 1,660, which represented an incidence of Es. 2-6-2 per 
assessed house and Be. 0-3-8 per head of population. The 
total income was Es. 2,192, and the expenditure Es. 2,064. 
Of the latter Es. 860 were devoted to the upkeep of the town 
police, Es. 394 to conservancy, and Es. 750 to local improve- 
ments. 


JALALUDDINNAGAE, Pargana Hateli Oudh, Tahsil 

Etzabad. 

This is a large village standing in latitude 26° 42' north 
and longitude 82° 16' east, on the high bank of the Ghagra 
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and on the east side of the road from Fyzabad to Akbarpur and 
Tanda, at a distance of ten miles from the district head- 
quarters. The place is said to derive its name from the 
Emperor Akbar, but nothing else is known of the connection 
between that monarch and the village. It is composed of two 
sites lying close together, on the west is the bazar called Pura, 
and on the east the agricultural village of Jalaluddiniiagar. 
The old name w^as Pura Mama, and some 400 years ago it 
IS said to have been held by one Banda Sah, a merchant. 
This man excavated a large tank to the north of the village 
which still bears his name. The story goes that on one 
occasion the merchant found one Shah Bhikha of Bilahri, a 
hermit of great repute, washing his teeth at the edge of the 
tank, and adnionished him for so doing. The holy man 
became enraged at ifhis and cursed the tank ; wherefore water 
is but rarely to be found in it. Banda Sah seems to have been 
cursed as well, for he died childless, and his property passed 
into the hands of his servant, one Lalji Singh, a Surajbansi 
who had come mth his three sons from Kali Kumaiin and 
settled in the suburb of Pyzabad, which is now^ knowm as Sul- 
tanpiir. Prom Lalji Singh come the Surajbansi zamindars of 
the pargana. The greater part of Pura is still held by 20 
members of this clan, while a number of their kinsmen hold 
a portion of the village in sub-settlement under the Maharaja 
of Ajodhya. The total area is 887 acres, and the revenue 
Eb. 1,550. Besides the bazar, wdiich is a busy and flourish- 
ing trade centre, the place contains a large upper primary 
school and a cattle-pound. The population at the last census 
numbered 2,747 souls, of wdiom 2,450 w^'ere Hindus and 207 
Musalmans. About a mile distant to the south is the railway 
station of Bilharghat, which is separately mentioned. 


^Kx4.TAHEI» Pargana Majhaura, Tahsil Akbarpur. 

This place gives its name to a station on the loop line of 
the Oudh and Eohilkhand Eailway, between Goshainganj and 
Akbarpur, lying in latitude 26^ 39' north and longitude 82^ 27' 
east. The station has been but recently constructed, as 
formerly it was located at Kamirpur’, some two miles to the 
north-east. Eatahri is a hamlet of Partabpur Chamarkha, 
a, village on the road from Pyzabad to Akbarpur, some eight 
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miles iiorth-Tvest of tlie tabsil headquarters. It had a popu- 
lation at the last census of 355 persons. The lands of Partab- 
piir with its numerous hamlets, ancluding Katahri, cover 
2-985 acres and are assessed to a revenue of Es. 4,982. They 
are divided into three rnahals, of which one is owned by 
Pandit Bisheshwar Nath, a Kashmiri Brahman, one by Babu 
Abul Qasim Khan, a Musalman Eajput of the Meopur 
Baragaon house, and the third by a Saiyid. There is nothing 
of any interest in the village , except a small iron foundry 
belonging to Pandit Bisheshwar Nath and a primary school. 


KHANDANSA, Pargana Khandahsa, Tahsil Bikapub. 

The place which gives its name to the pargana is a village 
lying in latitude 26^ 36^ north and longitude 81^ 47^ east, on 
the east side of the road leading from Eudauli and Amani- 
ganj to Haliapur in the Sultanpur districts at a distance of 
about five miles east of the Gurnti and the same distance 
south of Amaniganj bazar. The place is of very little im- 
portance and contains no features of interest. At the last 
census it contained a population of 1,094 persons, the majority 
of them being Brahmans. The village lands cover 1,162 acres 
and are assessed to a revenue of Es. .1,470. The proprietors 
are Bisen Eaiputs and the village is divided into a large 
number of rnahals, no less than 38 persons being recorded as 
sharers in 1904. There is a small bazar in which markets are 
held twice a week, a large upper primary school, and a cattle- 
pound. Khandansa is said, according to the local tradition, 
to have been founded by one Khande, a Bhar, some 600 years 
ago, but nothing else is knowm of its hivstory. In Akbar's 
days it gave its name to a tappa of pargana Eudauli and the 
separate pargana of Khandansa w^as not formed till within 
receht times. 


KHANDANSA Pargana, 'Tahsil Bikapue. 

This pargana forms the western and smaller portion of 
the tahsil and occupies the south-western corner of the district. 
To the east lies Pachhimrath , on the south and south-west the 
Sultanpur district, on the west and north-: west the Mawai 
and Eudauli pargana s of Bara Banki,' and on the' north 
Mangalsi, separated from Khandansa by the Marha. Por a 
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shoi't distance the south-western boundary is formed by the 
Gumti, which is fed by a small stream running southwards 
along the western border. The Marha in this pargana is 
little more than a string of pools, except in the rainy season. 
It only drains the extreme north of the pargana. while the 
Gumti also serves but a limited area in the south-west. In 
the upper part of the central tract there is a block of land in 
which the drainage is somewhat defective, and as the water 
finds no proper outlet considerable damage is done in years of 
heavy rainfall. This tract contains a large number of jhils, 
the chief of which are those at Gahnag, Ichhoin, Tal Dholi, 
Kanji, Sirsir, Parsawan, and Dili Girdhar. The drainage 
from these jhils Works its way to the south-east in the direc- 
tion of the Bisui, but the water escapes with difficulty. The 
soil of the pargana is chiefly loam, inclining to play in the 
north-east and south-east. In the south-west, towards the 
Gumti and along its small tributary, the ground is cut up by 
the ravines and the soil deteriorates into bhur. The centre is 
generally poor, owing to the number of swamps. 

The total area of the pargana is 74,784 aci’es or 117 
square miles. The proportion cultivated at the first regular 
settlement was 56 per cent., but since that time there has 
been a considerable in^rovement, although the pargana 
suffered heavily in 1871, 1878 and other years. In 1894 the 
cultivated area was 43,296 acres, or over 57 per cent., and 
since that time the increase has been more rapid. In 1904 as 
much as 45,590 acres or nearly 61 per cent, were under the 
plough, and 21,610 acres bore a double crop. Of the remain- 
ing area 19,409 acres were classed as culturable, including 
6,162 acres under groves — an unusually high proportion, and 
a- large amount of inferior waste that has never been reclaimed ; 
9,783 acres were returned as barren, but of this all save 1,145 
acres was either under water or occupied by sites and roads. 
The irrigated area is large, amounting in ordinary years to 
over 45 per cent, of the cultivation. Most of this is obtained 
from the numerous tanks and jhils, but the pargana has a 
fair supply of wells and in most places more can be made 
when required. The kharif is the principal harvest, owing to 
the great extent of rice land. This also accounts for the large 
dofasli area, as the rice fields are generally covered with gram 
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and peas during the cold weather. Other staples are wheat, 
barley, juar and maize, while there is also a small amount of 
tobacco and sugarcane. The cultivation of indigo has entirely 
disappeared. 

The agriculture of the pargana is generally of a high 
standard. Low caste tenants largely predominate, the most 
numerous being 'ihirs- Muraos, Pa-sis, -Lodhs and Chamars. 
At the last settlement the average lovr caste rent-rate for the 
pargana was Es. 6'07 per acre, while the higher castes paid 
Es. 4‘ol, the difference being 2o'91 per cent. No more than 
51‘81 per cent, of the cultivated area was held by ordinary 
cash-paying tenants, a lower proportion than in any other 
part of the district, although a very similar state of things, 
prevails in Pachhimrath. This is due to the fact that 22' 52 
per. cent, is cultivated by the proprietors themselves as sir 
or khudJcasht , and 21'73 per cent, by under-proprietors. Of 
the rest 3T0 per cent, was rent-free or held at favoured rates, 
‘48 per cent, was in the hands of occupancy tenants, and ■45' 
per cent, was grain-rented. 

The revenue of the pargana at the summary settlement 
was Es. 50,785. The demand at the regular settlement was 
originally fixed at Es. 86,438, which gave an enhancement of 
70 per cent. G-reat dissatisfaction was expressed with this 
settlement, and for a long time the zamindars refused to 
engage. In the subsequent revision a reduction of 6’81 per 
cent, was made, the ultimate demand being Es. 80,549. At 
the last assessment the enhancement amounted to 16'17 per 
cent., the net final revenue being Es. 92,764, giving an 
initial incidence of Es. 2'16 per acre of cultivation — a very 
high rate. 

In 1869 Khandansa contained 68,738 inhabitants, but 
the area was subject to several subsequent alterations, the 
population of the pargana in its present form being 70.905. 
At the next census of 1881 the total was 67,712, and this rose 
in 1891 to 72,340. The last enumeration gave a total of 
74,165 persons, of whom 68, 494 were Hindus, Musalmans 
being comparatively scarce in this part of the district. The 
only place of any size in this pargana is Muhammadpur or 
^ ■ Amaniganj, which, with Khandansa itself, has been separately 

I dteseribed. The bazars, schools, post-offices and fairs are 
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shown in the appendix. The only fairs of any size are those 
of Bawan and Deogaon. The latter is held in the month of 
Pus in honour of Sundar Shah, a Musalman, and Niddhi 
Chand, a Nanakshahi faqir. There is a dargah here with a 
small grant of rent-free land. A small amount of trade is 
carried on, chiefly in metal vessels. The Bawan fair is held 
in the month of Bhadoji in honour of Bandeo Rikh, whose 
shrine was discovered about fifty years ago by Indra Dal, the 
priest of the old zamindars, who found a reference to the 
place in the Ajodhya Mahoitma. 

The pargana is somewhat poorly supplied with means of 
communication, as it contains neither railway nor metalled 
road. Through the south-east corner runs the road from 
Pyzabad to Rai Bareli, from which a branch takes off a* 
Haliapur in Sultanpur and passes through Khandansa and 
Amaniganj to Rudauli. Prom Amaniganj one road leads to 
Milkipur, Haringtonganj and Khajurahat, and another to 
Sohwal station, a branch from the latter taking off at G-addo- 
pur and leading to Kuchera. 

It is said that in early days the tract was divided into four 
tappas, known as Khandansa, Urwa, Bhakauli and Dili 
Girdhar. This arrangement continued till the days of Akbar, 
when Khandansa was constituted a pargana and included in 
the ilaqa, of Rudauli. At the second summary settlement 
Khandansa was treated as a separate pargana consisting of 
113 villages, and was included in the Bara Banki district. In 
1860 this tract together with nine villages of Rudauli and 
Muhammadpur were taken from the Bara Banki district, as 
well as 26 villages of pargana Jagdispur which lay to the north 
of the Gumti, and was transferred to Pyzabad. Subsequent 
alterations left Khandansa with 153 villages, and a further 
change was made in 1869, when the pargana was transferred 
from the old Bharthipur tahsil to Bikapur, and at the same 
time a few villages were added in the north from Mangalsi. 
Like the other parts of the district the tract is said to have 
been originally held by the Bhars, one of whom named Khande 
was the reputed founder of Khandansa. The remains of the 
Bhars’ villages are still to be seen at Bhakhauli, Sarsanda and 
elsewhere. The Bhars were overthrown by one Deo Rai, a 
Bisen of Majhauli in Gorakhpur, whose descendants made 
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themselves masters of the tappas of Ehandansa and Urwa and 
adjacent villages in Mangalsi,. They have retained their pro- 
prietary right and still own 87 villages of the pargana. Some 
thirty villages are held by the Chaiihans, a branch of the 
great Pachhimrath family. They have fared better here than 
their brethren to the east, as they have managed to retain 
their estates for 26 generations. Some Musalman converts 
from this family are called Khanzadas and occupy Sarsanda. 
The Bhale Sultans properly belong to the Sultanpiir district* 
but they bold eleven villages in this pargana, ten of these 
being included in the Deogaon taluqa, an account of which 
has been already given in Chapter III. At one time a family 
of Pathans, acquired a small estate from the Bisens and had 
their headquarters at Bhaw^annagar, where the remains of 
their fort are still to be seen. Their property is now% how- 
ever, reduced to the single village of Allahpur. Kayasths hold 
a small portion of the pargana, but apparently they at one 
time occupied a position of some importance. In the village 
of Dholi Askaran are the ruins of an enormous fort said to 
have been built by one Mata Gur Bakhsh, a Kayasth chakla- 
dar, about 200 years ago. Nothing is knowm of the history 
of this family save that they sold the village of Zafarnagar 
to the Musalman muafidars of Saidkhanpur, whose ancestor, 
Bhah Ahmad Zaman, obtained half the latter village as a 
revenue-free grant from Asaf-ud-daula for the support of the 
dargali of Makhdum Shah x4bdul Haq. 

At the present time the pargana contains 128 villages, 
divided into the unusual number of 1,575 mahals. Of the 
latter 56 are taliiqdari, 743 zamindari, 773 pattidari, one 
bhayachara and two revenue-free. The sub-settled area is 
comparatively small, only 18 taluqdari and 7 zamindari mahals 
being held on this tenure. Over two-thirds of the pargana is 
held by Eajputs, 21 per cent, by Musalmans, and 11 per cent, 
by Brahmans. Other castes, as Banias, Bairagis, Kayasths 
and Kalwars, hold minute properties. Taluqdars own but 
one-fifth of the whole area, a smaller proportion than in any 
other pargana of the district. Besides the Khanzada owner 
of Deogaon the Shaikhs of Barai in Bara Banki own four 
tillages and four pattis known as the Aghiari estate, purchased 
bv Chaiidhri Ghulam Farid of Budauli ; and the Maharaja of 
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Ajodhya lias the Paikaiili estate of seven villages acquired by 
Maharaja Sir Man Singh. 

EICHHAUCHHA, Pargana Birhae, Tahsil Tanda. 

This place, which is also known as Ashrafpur, is a small 
town standing in latitude 26^ 25^ north and longitude 82^ 6^ 
east, on the banks of the Taunri river, at the junction of the 
roads running from Jalalpur to Baskhari, and from Akbarpur 
and Bariawan to Tendua, at a distance of 14 miles from 
Akbarpur and 50 miles by road from the district headquarters. 
Baskhari lies two miles to the north, and adjoining it and 
Kichhauchha is Easulpur Dargah. The town is a poor place, 
ill-situated on low ground and surrounded by streams and 
tanks. The place contains a large upper primary school and 
a masonry mosque, but nothing else of any interest or im- 
portance. It has not increased in size of late years. At the 
first Oudh census of 1869 it contained 2,350 inhabitants, and 
this rose to 3,543 in 1881 and to 4,036 in 1891, but both those 
figures were probably exceptional owing to pilgrimage. At 
th^ last census the population was only 2>325, of whom 998 
were Miisalmans. The inhabitants live by agTicnlture or by 
preying on the pilgrims who stay in or pass through the place 
on their way to the shrine of Makhdiim Ashraf at Easulpur. 

The history , of the town is closely connected with the 
celebrated Makhdum Ashraf, whose. story is told in the article 
,,on Easulpur. Fourth in descent from him came Shah Jafar, 
who drove out the Bhars from Kichhauchha and took posses- 
sion of it; his younger brother, Shah Muhammad, founded 
the hamlet which adjoins it on the w^-est, and gave it the name 
of Ashrafpur. Their descendants obtained many revenue- 
, free grants from the Delhi sovereign ; but thes^ were for the 
most part resumed by Saadat Ali Khan, and at the first 
regular settlement the Saiyids only held land in Kichhauchha, 
Baskhari and Easulpur. The lands of Kichhauchha cover 777 
acres, and are assessed at Es* 1,382. Part of them is held by 
the Saiyid taluqdars of Pirpur and part by those of Samanpur, 
whose ancestors acquired a portion of the estates of the old 
Saiyid family during the first-half of the nineteenth century. 
The rest still belongs to the Saiyids, excepting tw^o small 
; pattis held by the Pal war taluqdars of Haswar and Makrahi: 
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Kichhaiichha lias been administered under Act XX of 
1856 since 1884, and its operations have been extended to an 
area of 74 acres. In 1904 the town contained 518 houses, of 
which 187 were assessed to taxation ; the house tax yielded 
Bs. 380, falling with an incidence of Be. 1-13-6 per assessed 
house and Ee. 0-2-4 per head of population. The total 
receipts from all sources were 434, including the balance from 
the preceding year. The expenditure was chiefly devoted to 
the maintenance of the town police, at a cost of Es. 220 ; 
while -Es. 90 went to conservancy, and Es. 64 to sraall local 
improvements. 


EUNDAEKHA KHUED, Pargana 'Mangalsi, Talisil 
Fyzabad. 

This is a large village in the south of the pargana, lying 
in latitude 26° 43' north and longitude 81° 54^ east, on the 
road from Sohwal station to Amaniganj, at a distance of 14 
miles from Fyzabad. The southern boundary of the village is 
formed by the Marha river. The place is often known by 
the name of one of its hamlets, Deorhi Hindu Singh, so called 
on -account of its being the residence of Hindu Singh , a Bisen 
chieftain of some celebrity. The bazar is known as ‘‘Deorhi** 
and markets are held here twice a week. There is a large 
upper primai'y school in the village, an aided girls’ school and 
a post-office. The population at the last census amounted to 
2,562 persons, of whom 2,330 were Hindus and 232 Musal- 
mans. The village has a total area of 1,700 acres and is 
assessed at Es. 1,125 ; the present proprietor is the Maharaja 
of Ajodhya. The place is said to have been founded by one 
Ehundar Singh, a Bisen, some 550 years ago; many of his 
descendants still reside here, though their property was ab- 
sorbed, together with that of their kinsmen in Pachhimrath, 
by Eaja Darslian Singh and his successors. One of these 
Bisens was Hindu Singh, who entered the service of Shuja- 
ud-daula as a private soldier. He rapidly rose to the rank of 
subahdar and soon distinguished himself by reducing the 
fort of Birjaulia near Bangarmau in Unao. This exploit was 
achieved in defiance of the orders of his superior officer, 
Ajab Singh. On the receipt of the news the ISTawab replaced 
the latter by Hindu Singh and afterwards gave him the 
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commaBcI of seven regiments with the rank of general. His 
brother», Barjai Singh, w^as promoted to the command of his 
old regiment, and from that time forth he was present in 
almost every action in which tlie forces of the Nawab were 
engaged, including the Eohilla w-ar of 1774. For his services 
he obtained Kapasi and Lakhauri, two of the richest villages 
in the pargana, in revenue-free tenure. He remained high in 
the esteem of Asaf-ud-danla, and in reward for the feat of 
killing a tiger with his swnrd during a hunting expedition in 
Nepal he obtained the Nawab’s elephant as a gift and the 
grant of the village of Uchitpur. Hindu Singh was succeeded 
by his son, Kaja Madho Singh, who held a large estate, but 
in 1843 this was absorbed in the great taluqa of Eakhtaw^ar 
Singh of Mahdauna. Maharaja Man Singh held Kapasi and 
Uchitpur free of revenue till the first regular settlement, while 
I.akhauri remained imassessed during his life-time. 

LOEPUE, Pargana and Tahsil Akbarpur. 

A. large village lying in latitude 26^ 23' north and longi- 
tude 82^ 33' east, a short distance to the west of the main 
road from Fyzabad to Jaiinpur and three miles south-east of 
the tahsil headquarters. It contained at the last census a 
population of 3,085 persons, of whom 1,712 were Hindus, 
1,307 Musalmans, and 66 Jains and others. The inhabitants 
are for the most part agriculturists ; but among the Muham- 
madans are many Julahas who carry on a considerable business 
in weaving. There is a bazar here in which markets aT*e 
held twice a week, and a large upper primary school. The 
Eamlila and Muharram festivals are annually celebrated here 
and attract a number of persons from the neighbourhood. 
The lands of Lorpur cover 1>391 acres and are assessed at 
Es. IdoO; the proprietors are the taluqdar's of Samanpur, 
while several Shaikhs hold under-proprietary rights, Lorpur 
is the parent village of the Samanpur taluqa, and adjoining 
,it on the. south is Pirpur, which gives its name to another 
large estate. , 

To the north of the village is a large tank, in the centre of 
which is a mound connected with one side by a causeway. 


the nciound is the tomb of Saiyid Taj, who is said to have 
, j copiie from Arabia^ and settled here in the 'days of the Ghori 
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Sultans. Tlie tomb, which is overshadow^ed by a fine old 
tamariiid tree, consists of eight stone pillars supporting a stone 
architrave with a broken domed roof of brick. The founda- 
tions are of block kankar and under each pillar is a slab of red 
stone about two feet square. The pillars, which are about 
4 feet 6 inches high, are octagonal in the centre and circular 
in the upper portion. They are lightly carved, but in many 
places have suffered from exposure to the elements. On the 
inside of the architrave on the west is an inscription, most of 
which still remains. This is to the effect that the building 
was erected in 772 Hijri, within the limits of Sinjhauli, and 
that lands and groves W'^ere given for the support of the tomb, 
the Quran readers, seivants and other expenses. The date 
shows the building to have been constructed during the reign 
of Firoz Tughlaq, who founded the city of Jaunpur in 135& 
A.D. The ground inside and outside the building was dug 
up many years ago hy thieves in search of treasure, and the 
tomb itself has been disturbed. 


MAHAEx4.JCtx\.NJ, Pargana Am sin, Taksil Fyzabad. 

This is the name of a small bazar , situated on the borders 
of the villages of Maya and Eanakpur, in latitude 26^ 38^ 
north and longitude 81^ 20' east, on the southern side of the 
road leading from Fyzabad to Jaunpur, at a distance of 16 
miles from the district headquarters. Close to the bazar a 
road branches oft* to Tanda, running towards Dilasiganj on 
the banks of the G-hagra. From the same point a third road 
runs south to Bhiti. The place is merely deserving of men- 
tion as possessing a police-station, which stands in the angle 
betwTun the two main roads. Besides the thana, the village 
contains a cattle-pound, a post-office and a small aided school. 
Markets are held in the bazar twice a week. The population 
of Maya at the last census numbered 613 persons, of whom 
the majority are Chaiihan Eajputs, In former days these 
people were the proprietors of the village, but in the first 
half of the nineteenth century the place was acquired by the 
Gargbansis of Ivhapradih; and it is now held by Thakurain 
Sri Earn Kiinw^ar. The area of the village of Maya is 426 
acres and the revenue Es. 550, 
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MAJHAUEA, Pargana Majhatjea, Tahsil Akbaepde. 

The capital, of the pargana. is a mere village, lying in 
latitude 26° 28' north and longitude 82° 24' east, about half 
a mile distant from the right bank of the Marha river. 
Through the village runs the road from Bhadai’sa to Timari- 
pur, at the latter place joining the main road from Fyzabad to 
Akbarpur ; this crosses the Maiiia by a temporary bridge in 
the dry season and by a ferny in the rains, close to Majhaura. 
Half a njile to the west runs a cross road ft’om Maharaa to 
Goshainganj. The place is said to have been founded nrore 
than 500 years ago by one Saiyid Manjlie, but nothing is 
known of its history. It gave its name to a pargana in the 
days of Akbar, and formerly contained a mud fort which lay 
to the south-west of the main site. The population at the last 
census nimjbei’ed 1,146 persons, of w'hom 771 were Musal- 
mans. The village has a total area of 595 acres, but only a 
small portion is assessed, the revenue demand being Rs. 155. 
The owners are the Khattris of Shahzadpur. Majhaura 
possesses a post-office and an upper primary school . 


MAJHAURA Pargana, Tahsil Akbarpue. 

This pargana forfns the western portion of the tahsil, 
extending w'estwards from Akbarpur to the borders of 
Pachhimrath. To the north lie Amsin and Tanda, and to the 
south the Sultanpur district, the boundary being formed by the 
Majhoi river. Part of the northern boundary is constituted 
by the Marha, which flows eastwards in a tortuous course as 
far as Goshainganj ; there it bends southw'ards and passes 
thi’ough the pargana to join the Bisui on the eastern borders 
at Karanpur. The Bisui flows through the centre of the 
pargana and for some miles forms the eastern boundary before 
its junction with the Marlia. These two rivers with the 
Majhoi ai’e tlie main drainage channels for the whole tract, 
with the exception of the north-eastern corner; the drainage 
of this passes into the Thirwa. This corner is full of swamps, 
noticeably those at Darwan, Hathpakar, Jalalpur and Nak- 
taha; in wet years they overflow their banks and sometimes 
cause considerable damage. There ax’e one or two other jbils 
in the south, the chief being thoM at Bangaon and Itwa. 
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This portion is generally well drained, but in abnormally 
wet years many of the villages along the rivers are liable to 
sustain some damage from floods. The soil in the north and 
south inclines to clay, but the centre is a good sandy loam 
with occasional patches of clay and bliur.. South of the 
Bisiii there are frequent stretches of dhak jungle. 

The total area of the pargana is 82,774 acres or T29 
square miles. At the first regular settlement 58 per cent, was 
under cultivation, but since that time there has been a marked 
improvement. At the last assessment the cultivated area had 
increased to 52,855 acres or 63‘88 per cent. — a figure which 
has been considerably surpassed in recent years: as in 1904 
it amounted to 54,281 acres or 65*5 per cent, of the whole. 
Of the remainder 16,751 acres, including 3,333 acres under 
groves, w-ere classed as culturable, being for the most part land 
that had never been reclaimed, and 11,742 acres as barren; 
the last comprising 6,250 acres under w'ater and 3,438 acres 
i occupied by sites and roads. Means of irrigation are generally 

I abundant, and in ordinary years nearly* two-thirds of the ciilti- 

' rated land is irrigated; the jliils and tanks are very largely 
used, while the pargana also possesses an ample supply of 
wells. The kharif covers a larger area than the rabi, and in 
1904 as much as 23,940 acres bore a double crop, the increase 
in this direction of recent years being very marked. Tire 
chief staples are rice, sugarcane and juar in the kharif,- and 
gram, peas and wheat in the rabi. There is still a small 
amount of indigo, but poppy and tobacco are quite insigni- 
ficant. 

I The chief cultivating castes are Brahmans, Eajputs, 

. Kurmis, Ahirs and Muraos. Little more than half the 

j pargana, or 55*68 per cent,, w^as at the kst settlement held by 

i ordinary cash-paying tenants. Proprietors cultivated 19*03 

I per cent, as sir or khudkasM ; under-proprietors held 17*66 

I per cent., and occupancy tenants 2*09 per cent. The more 

precarious lands are, as usual, grain-rented, and 2*09 per cent. 
I was so -held; the remaining 3.45 per cent, being either rent- 

I. free or in the hands of favoured tenants. The high caste 

I tenants paid on an average Es. 4*54 per acre, as against 

Ks. 6*62 paid by the lower castes. The number of the former 
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is very large and the average rate for the whole pargaiia was- 
no more than Es. 5*52; the caste privilege being as mnch as 
31*42 per cent. The revenue at the smnmaiy settlement 
amounted to Es. 70,749, and this rose to Bs. 97,913 at the 
regular assessment. It was reduced at the subsequent revision 
to Es. 89,136. At the last settlement an enhancement of some- 
what over 27 per cent, was taken, the initial demand being 
Es. 1,08,895, and the net final revenue Es. 1,11,850; the 
latter represented 43 per cent, of the assets and gave an 
incidence of Es. 2*14 per acre of cultivation. 

The population of Majhaura at the first census of 1869 
numbered 45,20*2 souls, but the tract w’as then very different 
from the present pargana. In 1881 the total was 72,535, and 
this rose to 81,270 at the following census. At the last enu- 
meration of 1901 a considerable increase was observed, the 
number of inhabitants being 85,203, W'hich gave an average 
density of 660 to the square mile. Classified according to 
religions there were 79,973 Hindus and 5,230 MiisaJmans. 
There am no towns in the pargana, Majhaura is a fair-sized 
village, as also are Bhiti and Partabpur Chamarkha ; the last 
has a population of close on 3,000, but it consists merely of 
scattered hamlets. The schools and markets of the pargana 
will be found in the appendix. There are no fairs of any 
size except that at the confluence of the Bisiii and Marha on 
the last day of Aghan. Another fair deserving mention is that 
at Dilawvarpur, near the thaktinhcara of the Bhiti taluqdar, 
wdiere considerable gatherings occur in Chait and Ivuar and 
some trade in cloth and brass vessels is carried on. 

Means of communication are fair. The northern portion 
is traversed by the railway, on which there is a station at 
Katahri in the village of Partabpur Chamarkha, w^hile those 
at Groshainganj and Tandauli lie close to the northern border. 
Parallel to the railw-ay runs the road from Fyzabad to Jaun- 
pur, with a branch leading past Majliaura to Maharua on the 
road from Akbarpiir to Sultanpur. Through Majhaura, too, 
passes the road from Bhadarsa to Tirw^aripur, while others 
lead from Bhiti to Maharua, Goshainganj and Maharajganj. 
The north-east corner is traversed by the road from Akbarpur 
to Amsin and Gauhanian. . 
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The pargana did not assume its present shape till the first 
reo'ular settlement, and formerly, comprised a far smaller area. 
The greater part of the land to the south of the Bisui was then 
included in Baraunsa and Akbarpur, while all but a small 
portion of the land north of -the Marha_ belonged either to 
Akbarpur or Amsin. The old tract was originally divided into 
four tappas known as Haveli, Asgawan, Mustaf abaci an 
Sikandarpur. It formerly belonged to the Bhars, who are 
now almost extinct here, though traces of their villages are 
to be seen in the brick-strewn mounds of Asgawan, Majhaura 
and other places. The Bhars are said locally to have been 
suppressed by one Saiyid Manjhe, who founded^ Majhaura ; 
Imt the lands seem to have been subsequently divided between 
Tiwari Brahmans, who held Sikandarpur and Haveli, and 

Rajputs of the Rautar clan. _ 

The Tiwaris are said to spring from one Rudau, a natire 
of Gorakhpur, who founded the village of Rudaupur and 
afterwards bv the favour of the Musalmans acquired a laige 
property. He had six sons, from four of whom come the 
present families of Tiwaris. Their oldest records date from 
1790, when the family had eight mahals consisting of 60.^ 
villages. Since that time they have lost power and their 
possessions have been absorbed into other taluqas. In 185 
thev had onlv one mahal of three villages, and even this was 
taken from them and added to the Meopur Dhaurua estate in 
the follbwing year. They .still retain subordinate rights in a 

few villages. . , i 

The Rautars are spurious Rajputs said to be descended 

from one Deopal Singh, whose father was a Brahman and his 
mother an Ahirin. He held 15 villages in Pachhimralh_ close 
to the Majhaura border, and his two sons, Jairaj Rai and 
Ubha Rai, extended their possessions, till in 1792 their de- 
scendants held 207 villages, paying over Rs. 31,000 in revenue. 
They still possess a considerable portion of the pargana, 
though their estates have been much reduced by ^ 
of the taluqdars. Their property is very minutely siib-divic e . 
The name is derived from Rawat, a title commonly used y 
Ahirs or Rajputs of doubtful descent ; but they are so -ar con- 
■ ■ ■ their daughters are accepted m 


sidered Chhatris, that 


marriage by the orthodox Rajput families. 
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The pargana- at the present time contains 266 Tillages, 
divided into 1,404 mahals; an unusually large number of the 
latter, 677, are owned by taluqdars, 256 by zamindars, 293 
by pattidari, and 17 by bhaiyachara communities, while 170 
are subsettled excluding 40 taliiqdari mahals so held, and one 
is naztil. About 71 per cent, of the whole area is in the hands 
of taluqdars, the rest being mainly owned by the Eaiitars, 
Kliattris and Brahraans. Over 29 per cent, is siibsettled, 
mainly with Eajputs and Musalmans. The taluqdari villages 
belong to a large number of estates, chiefly owned by numbers 
of the Bacligoti clan, and all of them reside elsewhere except 
the taluqdar of Bhiti, who holds 27 villages and 47 pattis. 
The Eaja of Kiirwar owms the Morapara estate of 14 villages 
and seven pattis ; the Bachgotis of Khajurahat hold the 
Kharagpur property of three villages and four pattis ; the 
Eajkumar Eaja of Dera, the Eamnagar-Dera and Manga-patti 
estates of four villages and 56 pattis ; the Eajkumars of Meopur 
Dhaurua 13 villages and 21 pattis, known as the Chitai-patti 
estate; the taluqdars of Nanemau has the ISrarharpur property 
of 13 villages and three pattis ; and the Khanzada Bachgoti of 
Gangeo three villages. The taluqdar of Ehapradih owns the 
Thaiia and Bangaon estates of 27 villages and nine pattis, 
The Maharaja of Ajodhya owns three villages and two pattis 
known as the Khemwar and Pakri estates. Of the Miisalman 
taluqdars, Saiyid Abu Jafar of Pirpur holds the Basantpur, 
Jaitpur and Ivhozadpur properties of 25 villages ^ and 28 
pattis; Mir Eahat Husain has two small villages in Basant- 
pur; and the taluqdars of Samanpur own the Fatehpur pro- 
perty of four villages. 


AIALIPUE, Pargcma and Tahsil Akbarpuiu 

This small village gives its name to a railway station of 
some importance on the loop line of the Oiidh and Eohilkhand 
Eailway. It lies in the south-east of the pargana, in latitude 
26® 17^ north and longitude 82® 38' east, at a distance of 
twelve miles south-east of Akbarpur. The station is con- 
nected by a ruetalled road with J alalpur and by an unmetalled 
road with Dostpur in the Sultanpur district. The former is 
crossed about a mile east of the station by the road from. 
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Akbarpiir to Jaunpur. There is a heavy goods traffic to and 
from Malipur, and a large export trade in grain and sugar is 
carried on. The village itself is of no importance, and at the 
last census contained only 779 persons, most of whom are 
Ahirs. The area is 777 acres and is assessed at Es. 1,050 ; the 
proprietors are the Eajkumar taluqdars of Meopiir Dhanriia. 
The bazar adjoins the station and within its limits is a small 
aided school. The place also possesses a post and telegraph 
office. The Eamlila festival is celebi'ated here annually in 
Knar and is attended by some 5,000 persons from the neigh- 
bouring villages. 

MANG-ALSI, Pargana Manoalsi, Ta?mZ Evzabad. 

This place, wffiich gives its name to the pargana, is a large 
village on the high bank of the Ghagra, in latitude 26^ 47^ 
north and longitude 82^ 1^ east, at a distance of two miles 
east of Eaunahi. It stands high and the ground is much 
broken by ravines. One of these runs inland as far as the 
main road to Lucknow and is crossed by a bridge built by 
TUrab Ali, the diwan of the Bahu Begara. Mangalsi at the 
last census had a population of 2,118 persons, of whom 545 
^^'ere Musalmans, chiefly Shaikhs. Among the Hindus are 
many Pasis. There is a small bazar here, known as Maharaj- 
ganj, and a lower primary school. The lands of Mangalsi 
cover 3,290 acres and pay a revenue of Es. 2,740; a consider- 
able area is revenue-free, being assigned to the support of the 
old Imambara. The place is owned by a body of Shaikhs in 
poor circumstances. These people claim to belong to the 
oldest family in the pargana and state that their ancestors 
expelled the Bhars from Mangalsi, which derived its name 
from Mangal Sen, who, according to another tradition, was a 
Gaxitam Eajpnt. Mr. Woodburn in his assessment report on 
the first regular settlement stated that the Shaikhs showed 
him a deed bearing the date 760 Hijri or 1359 A. D. with the 
seal of Piroz Tughlaq, appointing one Muhammad Ahmad to 
the office of Khatib in Mangalsi. Another farman of the next 
year conferred the office of Qazi on Imam Fakhr-xid-din. A 
third, dated 989 Hijri or 1581 A.D. and bearing the seal of 
Akbar, assigned 100 highas of land.in pargana. Mangalsi to 
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one Slia&li Yusuf; three farmans of Shahjahan also gave 
revenue-free grants to members of the same family.^ 


MANGALSI Parcjana, Tahsil Fyzabad. 

This pargana occupies the north-western corner of the 
district, being bounded on the north by the river Ghagra, 
which separates it from Gonda, and on the west by the 
Rudauli pargana of Bara Banki. To the east lies Haveli 
Oudh and to the south Khandansa and Pachhimrath, the 
boundary on this side being formed, except for one village, 
by the Marha river. The pargana is a fertile, populous and a 
highly-cultivated tract, well wooded and possessing a smaller 
proportion of inferior land than any other portion of the 
district. The drainage is carried off by the two rivers, aided 
by artificial channels ; one of these is an old cut knowm as the 
Tilai, which runs through the centre of the eastern 
half, and the other a drain leading from a large jhil in the 
middle of the pargana into the Ghagra. This swamp at Kola, 
known as the Samda jhil, is the only considerable expanse of 
water; but there are several others at Kotdih, Diwai, Ibrahim- 
pur and elsewhere, mainly in the south. The soil is generally 
a sandy loam with occasional patches of blinr, while in the 
south-west it inclines to clay. There is a very small area of 
dhah jungle, and usar is seldom found. 

The total area of the pargana in 1904 was 78,903 acres 
or 123 square miles. This amount is liable to variation from 
year to year owing to the action of the Ghagra. At the first 
regular settlement it was only 74,418 acres, while thirty years 
later it had risen to 80,694. The proportion of cultivated land 
has always been high, and as early as 1864 was over 62 per 
cent. In 1904 the area under the plough was 47,614 acres or 
60*4 per cent., the apparent decrease being due to the .increase ' 
in area, as the amount actually cultivated has consideraJbly 
extended. The double-cropped area was 20,623 acres, a very 
much higher figure than that formerly recorded. Of the 
remaining area 18,276 acres were classed as culturable, includ- 
ing 4,940 acres of groves; most of this consists of poor land 


^ which has never been brought under the plough. The 
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barren area was 13,013 acres, being in most part under water 
or occupied by sites and roads, the*, actually unculturable 
portion being very small. Irrigation is chiefly provided by 
the numerous tanks, although the well-irrigated area has 
greatly increased of late years : unprotected wells can be dug 
almost everywhere, as was shown in the famine year of 1897. 

The principal crops are gram and peas, wheat and barley in 
the rabi, while in the kharif rice largely predominates, 
followed, by maize, juar and sugarcane. There is a consider- 
able amount of garden cultivation. 

The standard of husbandry is generally high, and round 
the large village sites is exceptionally so. The chief cultivat- 
ing castes are Kurmis, Muraos, Brahmans, Kajputs, Ahirs 
and Musalnjans. The high caste cultivators are for the most 
part to be found in the taluqdari villages ; at the last settle- 
ment they paid on an average Es. 4*25 per acre, as against 
Es. 5*65 paid by low caste tenants; their advantage thus 
amounts to 24*69 per cent., v^hich closely proximates to the 
general average of the district. Of the whole cultivated area 
60*26 per cent, was in the hands of ordinary tenants at cash 
rates; 12*67 per cent, was cultivated by under-proprietors; 6*9 
per cent, by occupancy tenants, and 4*58 per cent, was rent- 
free or held at favoured rates. Proprietors cultivated 14*81 
per cent, as sir or khudkaslit , The grain-rented area is very 
small, amounting to ‘78 per cent. ; the land so held is pre- j 

carious and of a very inferior quality. The revenue at the 
summary settlement was Es. 87,831. This was raised at the 
regular assessment to Es. 1,05,692, but was subsequently 
reduced to Es. 94,470. At the last settlement an enhance- 
ment of 18*64 per cent, was taken, the initial gross demand 
being Es. 1,09,900, and the net final revenue Es. 1,06,321. 

The latter excludes the alluvial mahals, which yere assessed 
% in 1904 at Es. 6,550 for a period of five years. These mahals 
I are 42 in number, but most of them are either uncultivated or 
very srnall ; the chief are Manjha Kalan, Hajipur and Maholi. 

: The population of the pargana in 1869 numbered 98,452 

souls, but in that year certain changes were naade in the area. 

1 , In 1881 the total was 91,954, ^and this rose at the following 
i census to 96,086. The last enumeration in 1904 showed a 
I, considerable decline, the number of inhabitants being 84,330, 
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of whom 11,384 were Musalmans. There are no towms in tlie 
pargana, with the exception of Eaiinahi, bnt there i?; an 
unusual number of large villages, such as Dhauralira, Hajipur, 
Baragaon, Deorabot, Pilkhawan and Knndarkha Khurd, better 
known as Deorhi Hindu Singh. The markets, schools and 
post-offices of the pargana will be found in the appendix. 

Mangalsi is well supplied with means of communication. 
It is traversed from east to west by the loop line of the Oudh 
and Eohilkhand Eailway, with stations at Sohwal and Bara- 
gaon. Parallel to this on the north runs the rpain road from 
Pyzabad to Lucknow with a metalled branch from Sohwal 
station to Eaunahi gnd Dhemiia ferry and an unmetalled 
approach from Baragaon station. From Solwal another 
road runs to Amaniganj on the south-west, and joins the Eai 
Bareli road near Amona on the south-east. 

Little is known of the early history of the pargana. 
According to one account, Mangalsi was founded by Mangal 
Sen, a Gautam; while another story states that the aboriginal 
Bhars were expelled by the Bais, who have long held this 
}^x>rtion of the district. One of the oldest families is that of 
the Shaikhs of Mangalsi, whose history is told in the article 
on that village-. They, too, allege that their ancestors obtained 
their lands from the Bhars, the remains of whose villages are 
to be seen at Kotdih, Pilkhawan, Ibrahimpur, Deorakot and 
elsewhere. In later days almost the whole pargana was held 
by the Bais and Bisens. The former are divided into two 
main families, the eastern and western, between whom there 
were incessant feuds. Both claim descent from the Bais of 
Baiswara, but in both cases the claim is doubtful. The 
western Bais, who settled in Pilkhawan, Sarangapur and 
Ghakwara, acquired a large property of 36 villages, but only 
those of Pilkhawan have retained their estates. The head- 
quarters of the eastern Bais was Eaipur Jalalpiir, where their 
ancestors settled and acquired 52 villages, most of which were 
afterwards seized by Eaja Darshan Singh. Some of the Bais 
became Musalmans and acquired an independent estate which 
they still hold. 

The chief Bisen properties are in Pachhimrath, but they 
for long held the village of Knndarkha, which became farnous 
through Hindu Singh, whose history is given in the account' 
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of that place. In the north-west there are several Cliauhan 
families, their headquarters being Dhaurahra. 

A detailed account of the pargana was written by Mr. 
Woodburn, wlien settlement officer, and has been preserved 
in the report ot the first regular settlement.^' Owing to the 
neighbourhood of Fyzabad and the presence of several old 
Muhamneadan colonies the pargana contains a number of 
Musalman tombs and buildings. Some of these are of consi- 
derable antiquity, while others were built more recently at the 
time when the population of Fyzabad overflowed the boun- 
daries of the city and many of Shuja-ud-daula’s nobles took 
up their residence in Eaunahi. These buildings are to be 
seen all along the Lucknow road, which follows the course of 
the old Nawabi road between the two capitals, Lika the old 
road from Lucknow to Cawnpore, its course is marked by 
numerous mosques, bazars, sarais and an astonishing number 
of wells, many of which are now in a dilapidated condition. 

The pargana has undergone but little change in area since 
annexation. In 1869 the only alteration made was the 
transfer to Khandansa of a few villages in the south-west, 
beyond the Marha. At the present time the pargana contains 
115 villages divided into 657 ruahals. Of the letter 332, in- 
cluding 171 subsettled, are held in taliiqdari tenure; 313 (of 
wffiich two are subsettled) by zamindars ; three by coparcenary 
communities, two by G-overnment, and seven are revenue-free. 
The only taluqdar is the Maharaja of Ajodhya, who owns the 
Eaipur estate of 62 villages; but this covers 49,650 acres or 
62 per cent, of the whole pargana* Almost all the rest is held 
by zamindari or coparcenary bodies of Brahmans with 9,667 
acres, Mnsalmans with 8,694 acres, Eajputs with 7,046, and 
Kayasths with 3,144 acres. There are 408 acres of nazul 
land and the rest is held by Khattris, Telis, Banias and others. 
About 22 per cent, of the whole pargana is snbsettled, almost 
all of this being in the Ajodhya taluqa, chiefly with Eajputs, 
^Brahmans, Kayasths and Mnsalmans. 

MILKIPTJE, Pargana Paohhimbath, Tahsil Bikapub. 

A small village in latitude 26^ 36^ north and longitude 
81^ 51^ east, on the road from Fyzabad to Eai Bareli, at a 
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distance of 20 miles south-west of the district headquarters. 
The road is here crossed by that from Amaniganj to Khajura- 
hat on the railway. Mifkipur contains a police-station, a cattle 
pound, a post-office, a small road bungalow and a military 
encamping-ground. Markets are held here twice a week, but 
the bazar is small and of purely local importance. In 1901 
the village had a population of only 466 inhabitants ; of these 
49 were Musalmans, while Brahmans form the prevailing 
Hindu caste. The village, which has a total area of 476 acres 
and is assessed to Es. 350, forms part of the Khapradih Sihipur 
estate and the taluqdar has a collecting station here. 


MUBAEAIvPUB, Pargana and Talisil T^nda. 

A small town standing on the banks of the G-bagra, in 
latitude 26^ 32' north and longitude 82^ 42' east, at a distance 
of two miles east of Tanda, north of the road leading from that 
place to Eamnagar and Azamgarh. It lies within the limits 
of the revenue villages of Easulpur and for administrative 
purposes is included in the muncipality of Tanda. Muba- 
rakpur was founded by Mubarak Khan, the Khanzada taluq- 
dar of HasaniDur in the Sultanpur district. Easulpur, on the 
other handj^s a much older place and gave its name to the 
estate held by a family of Shaikhs, the chief of whom was 
Muhammad Hayat of Tanda. In 1794 his son, Ghazanfar 
Ali, obtained the lease of Easulpur, which then consisted of 
54 villages, and in 1821 he left this to his son-in-law, Abbas 
All, wffio held the estate till the Mutiny, after wdiich it was 
confiscated for his persistent rebellion. Mubarakpur is a 
place of little importance ; it contains two masonry mosques 
and three Hindu temples, a bazar in which markets are 'held 
twice a week, and a lower primary school. 

MUHAMMADPUE, vide Amaniganj. 


MUSTAFABAD, Pargana Mangalsi, Tahsil Fyzabad. ' 
This village lies in the extreme north-east of the district, 
adjoining the Bara Banki border, in lititude 26^ 43' north and 
longitude 81^ 51' east, between the Oudh and Eohilkhand 
loop line and the main road from Fyzabad to Lucknow. 
There is a railway station here which is called Baragaon, 
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this being the name of the nearest inhabited site in the 
village. A road connects the railway station with the main 
road and thence continues north wards to Begamganj • on the 
old road to Daryabad in Bara Banki. The distance from 
Fyzabad is 19 miles. Miistafabad is a thriving place, with 
.a large population of weavers who sell their cloth at Eudaiili 
and at the neighbouring bazar of Muhammadpur, where 
there are several dyers. The population at the last census 
numberexi 2,416 persons, the majority of them being Juiahas. 
Markets are held twice a week in the bazar of Mustafabad, 
and a considerable trade is carried on. The place also contains 
a post-office and a large upper primary school. The village 
lands cover 994 acres and are assessed at Es. 2,349. The 
proprietorship is varied ; part belongs to the Maharaja of 
Ajodhya; small shares are held by Upaddhya Brahmans, 
Baqqals and Eajputs ; but the bulk of the village is at present 
held by a body of 31 Saiyid zamindars. These last claim 
descent from one Saiyid Mustafa, the founder of the place. 
He built the ancient mosque, which stands to the south of 
the village, and this decendants still resort thither twice a 
year on he occasion of the Id festivals. Their customary 
place of prayers, however, is another mosque, built by Saiyid 
Didar Jahan about the middle of the nineteenth century. 
There is a third mosque over a hundred years old, which is 
supported by the w^eavers. The most noteworthy inhabitant 
of the place w^as one Baqar Ali, who rose to the position of 
darogha of the king’s palace in Lucknow, holding that 
position from 1830 to 1840. He then retired wdth a large 
fortune and became the foremost Musalman of the pargana. 

NzkGPUE, Pargana Surhurpur, Tahsil Akbarpur. 

A small towm in the centre of the pargana, well situated 
on the high right bank of the Tons, in latitude 26^ 17' north 
and longitude 82^ 46' east, at a distance of two miles south- 
east from Jalalpur, with which it is connected by an unmetal- 
led road. The distance by road from Akbarpur is 16 miles, 
and from the district headquarters 52 miles. The town is 
made up of several detached clusters of houses, separated by 
ravines running down to the river. It is said to have been 
founded by one Saiyid Naqi some. 300 years ago ; but the 
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name probably is of Hindu origin, and little is known of its 
past history. The place contains a bazar, in which markets 
are held twice a week, and a lower primary school. The 
population at the first Oudh census of 1869 nninl^ered 2,672 
persons; since that time it has increased largely, the total 
rising to 3,903 in 1881 and to 4,083 at the following census. 
In 1901, however, a marked decline was observed, the place 
containing 3,439 inhabitants, of whom 2,004 w-ere Hindus 
and 1,465 Musalmans. The latter are mainly of the Julaha 
caste and still carry on their ancestral trade of w-eaving, 
many of them going far afield to the mills of Bombay, Gawm-- 
pore and Calcutta. Adjoining Nagpur on the north is the 
village of Dandwa, and hei'e is a large Imambara built over 
100 years ago by one Yar Muhammad, a weaver of Nagpur. 
He collected from the fraternity a sum of Es. 4,000 for the. 
purpose, each man setting aside towards the common object 
the fourth ‘of a pice from the price of every piece of cloth 
■woven. When the king of Oudh heard of their liberality 
and piety he passed high encomiums upon both and ordered 
them to continue the subscription, but with this difference 
that the proceeds were to be paid to himself as a perpetual 
tribute. A large gathering takes place here at the Muhar- 
ram and a similar assemblage, attended by some 4,000 persons 
and known as the Terahan fair, is held on the 13th of Eajab. 
There is another large Imambara and Karbala in Nagpur,, 
begun in 1880 and finished six years later, as is testified by 
one of the many Arabic inscriptions on its w^ells. 

Nagpur is administered under Act XX of 1856, wdiich 
w’as introduced here in August, 1885. The operations of the 
Act extend to a portion of the total area, the cultivated lands 
being for the most part excluded. In 1904 the town contain- 
ed 59 houses, of w^hich 393 were assessed to taxation. The 
income from the house tax was Es. 750, falling with an 
incidence of Ee. 1-15-4 per assessed house and Es. 0-3-5 per 
head of population; and the total receipts w’-ere Es. 1,062, 
including a considerable balance from the preceding j^-ear. The 
expenditure was Es. 1,031, of wdiich Es. 440 w^ere absorbed 
by the maintenance of the towm police force and Es. 180 by 
conservancy; of the rest, Es. 350 were devoted to minor local 
/iiaprbtements* v ' ■ ' 
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PAGHHIMEtATPI Pargana, Tahsil Bikapur. 

This, the largest pargana of the district, forms the 
eastern and greater portion of the tahsil, extending eastwards 
from Ivhandansa to Majhanra of tahsil Akbarpnr. The nor- 
thern boundary, except that of one village, is formed through- 
out by the Marha, which separates the pargana from Man- 
galsi, Ffaveli Oudh and Amsin; to the south is the 
Sultaiipur district, the boundary for a considerable distance 
being formed by the Majhoi ri\er. After the Marha 
’ the most important drainage channel is the Bisui, which 
enters the pargana near the south-west corner and after 
flowing in a winding course through the south-eastern portion 
enters Majhaura near Bhiti. These two streams drain almost 
the whole of the pargana, generally by natural channels, 
though in the south-west some artificial cuttings were excavat- 
ed many years ago. In the middle of the western half there 
is a number of jhils, which sometimes damage the villages in 
their neighbourhood, particularly those on their eastern 
borders, as the tendency of the water is to find its way to- 
wards the Bisui. There is another tract of lowlying ground 
in the south-east, particularly along the Sultanpur border. 
The principal jhils of the pargana are those at Intgaon, 
Hardoia, Malethu and Eajaura, and those near Sibipur. The 
soil of the pargana is of average fertility, being in general a 
stiff loam with a tendency to clay in the depressions, and the 
pargana is interspersed with occasional patches of vsar and 
dhak jungle. 

The total area of the pargana is 224,346 acres or 350*5 
square miles.. The proportion cultivated is large, amounting 
to 56 per cent, at the first regular settlement, and rising to 
59 per cent, thirty years later. During the ten years that 
have elapsed since the last assessment there has been a consi- 
derable further increase, as 138,165 acres or 61*5 per cent* 
were under the plough in 1904. Nearly half of this bore a 
double crop, the area of dofaki rice land being very large. 
Of the remainder 58,482‘ acres including 13,199 acres under 
groves were classed as culturable, aiid consisted for the most 
part of old fallow and waste which had never 'been brought 
under cultivation and would probably not repay tillage ; the 
barren area was 27,700 acres, of which all but 2,224 acres of 
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actually unculturable land was either covered with water or 
occupied by sites and roads. Means of irrigation are generally 
ample, and about half the cultivated area is watered in ordi- 
nary years. Wells, which have greatly increased in number 
during recent years, form the chief source of supply, but the 
numerous tanks are extensively used w'hen the season per- 
mits. The kharif is the chief harvest and the most important 
staple is rice, which covers some 45 per cent, of the. 
whole' area sown. Its place is taken in the rabi by gram 
and peas. The other chief crops are wheat, sugarcane, juar 
and maize. There is also a fair amount of opium and tobacco^ 
but very little indigo. 

The standard of agriculture is generally high. The chief 
cultivating castes are Brahmans, Bajputs. Musalmans, 
Muraos, Kurmis, Ahirs and Basis. There is a large propor- 
tion of high caste cultivation, the average rent-rate for such 
land at the last settlement being Es. 3 ’6 per acre, whereas 
Bs. 5^26 were paid by low caste tenants. Only 52*2 per 
cent, of the whole area was held by ordinary tenants at cash 
rates. No less than 24*33 per cent, w^as in the hands of 
under-proprietors, 5*84 per cent, w’as held by occupancy 
tenants, 7*33 per cent, was rent-free or leased at favoured 
rates, and 9*91 per cent, cultivated by the proprietors as sir 
or khudkasht. The remaining *39 per cent. V7as grain-renied, 
feuch land being as usual of a very inferior quality. 

The revenue demand at the summary settlement w-as 
Bs. 1,96,997. At the regular settlement * made by 
Mr. Carnegy and Captain Erskine- this was enhanced to 
Bs. 2,62,201; but subsequently as the result of numerous 
petitions reductions were made, leaving the revenue at 
Bs. 2,42,408. At the last settlement an enhancement of 
nearly 15 per cent, was taken, the final demand being 
Es. 2,79,040. This includes the nominal revenue, the actual 
amount payable being Es. 2,69,548. The initial incidence 
was Bs. 2*1 per acre of cultivation. 

The population of the pargana'at the first Oudli census 
of 1869 numbered 173,459 persons. This rose in 1881 to 
198,303, and in 1891 to 216,550. The last enumeration 
'showed a still further increase, the number of inhabitants 
being 222,611, giving a density of 635 persons to tlie square 
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mile. Classified according to religions, there were 208,747 
Hindns, 13,805 Musalmans and 59 others, Sikhs, Jains and 
Christians. There are no towns in the pargana and but few 
villages of any size or importance ; the largest is Shahganj, 
the headquarters of the Ajodhya estate. Other places wliich 
have been separately mentioned are Bikapur, where the tahsil 
is located, Milkipur and Haidarganj, which contain police- 
stations. The schools, markets, fairs and post-offices of the 
■ pargana will be found in the appendix. 

The pargana is traversed from north to south by the 
Fyzabad- Allahabad Piailway, with a station at Kha-jurahat. 
This runs parallel to the metalled road . from Fyzabad to 
Sultan pur and Allahabad. , The western half is traversed by 
the road from Fyzabad to Milkipur and Bai Bareli, and its 
branch leading through Shahganj and Palia Lohani to Isauli 
In the east there is a road running from Darshannagar to 
Haidarganj. One cross-road runs from Amaniganj through 
Kuchera and Shahganj to join the Allahabad road at Jalalpur, 
a short distance north of Bikapur, whence it continues east 
to Majhaura and Akbarpur ; another from Milkipur to Palia 
Tjohani and Khajurahat. Several toads radiate from Haidar- 
ganj, leading to Bikapur, Chaura Bazar, Bhiti and three 
points in the Sultanpur district. 

• The earliest known inhabitants of the pargana were the 
Bhars, whose headquarters are said to have been at Bath, now 
known as Bahet. This w^as afterwards called Pachhimrath, 
to distinguish it from Pxarabrath, another Bhar village ; 
although it is more probable that Pachhimrath refers merely 
to the western portion of the tract lying between the Ghagra 
and Gumti rivers. The pargana is said to have been divided 
into eleven tappas, but these sub-divisions have disappeared. 
During the Nawabi there were 856 villages,, which were 
reduced to 467 after annexation. Of these, 104 were trans- 
ferred to Amsin and Mangalsi, while 52 were added from 
, Haveiji Oudh, Majhaura and the Sultanpur district. 

The Bhars, remains of whose villages are to be seen at 
Intgaon, Bahet, Tardih, Gandhaxir and elsewhere, are said 
to have been first dispossessed by the Chauhans of Ahran, 
who claim descent from one Bai Bhan Bai, who migrated to 
this pargana some 450 years ago and gained possession of a 
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large tract of country in Achhimrath, Ivhandaiisa and Soltan- 
pnr. His two sons, Jale Eai and Dunia Eai, divided tlie pro- 
perty ; but the estate of the former was swallowed up by the 
Bhale Sultans some two centuries ago. The rest was retained 
by the Chauhans till annexation wdien they lost the Tntgaon 
estate. They now hold 12 Tillages in this pargana and eleven 
in Kliandansa. 

There are many families of Bais in the pargana. All ol‘ 
these state that their ancestors came from Baiswara ; but the 
story is probably devoid of foundation in every case. It has 
been suggested that all these Bais were originally Bhars. and 
the theory is supported by the fact that they are disowmed 
by the Tilokchandi families. One of the oldest Bais colonists 
is that of Euru, said to have been founded by Jagat Eai, who 
bad twn sons, Eudra Sah and Medni Shah. The former 
established the Euru estate of 27 villages, and the latter the 
Mahdauna propert}^ of equal extent ; both have become 
absorbed in the Ajodhya taluqa and the Bais are now reduced 
to the position of under-proprietors or mere tenants. Another 
family is that of Uchhapali founded by one Newad Rah. His 
descendants acquired some 20 villages, but now enjoy nnder- 
propriet-aiy rights in portions of Uchhapali alone. 

The Bais of 'Malethu state that their ancestor, Jamni- 
bhan Singh, some 250 years ago acquired 84 Bliar villages 
in this pargana and in Barannsa of Snltanpur. The 42 villages 
in Panchhimrath are now demarcated as ten, and are still held 
by the Bais as under-proprietors. Another family is that of 
Gandhaur; but this, too, has been reduced to a position 
of insignificance. The Bais of Eampiir Bhagan and Tikri 
have been more fortunate- Their ancestor was Bhagan Eai, 
whose sons, Motak Eai and Chhotak Eai, obtained a farman 
for 104 villages from Jaha.ngir. Por many years tliey held 
the office of chaudhri in tappa Eahet, but this w^as lost long 
before annexation. The descendants of Chhotak Eai are still 
to be found in Eampur Bhagan and Tikri, and hold 41 villages 
in proprietary right,. Those sprung from. Motak Eai have 
four villages in subsettlement. 

At a later date the Bachgotis of Kurwar in Snltanpur 
extended their possessions in this direction and founded the 
taluqas of Bhiti and Khajurahat, of which an account has 
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been given in Chapter III. Soon afterwards the Gargbansis 
establislied the taluqas of Khapradih and Sihipiir, and lastly 
came the Sakaldipis of Mahdauna, now represented by the 
Maharaja of Ajodbya-. 

The pargana now contains 503 villages, divided into 1,141 
mahals. Of the latter, 533, including 244 snbsettled, are 
owned by taluqdars, 196 by zamindars, 263 by pattidari 
bodies, and two are bhaiyachara; 71 are snbsettled, exclusive 
of those in taliiqdari estates, and 53 are revenue-free. The 
last cover 5,621 acres, held chiefly by the sons of Naw-ab 
Shafa-ud-danla of Fyzabad and the Saiyids of Bhadarsa. Of 
tlie rest, somewhat over 76 per cent, is held by taluqdars, 
li per cent, by coparcenary bodies, and seven per cent, by 
single zamindars. Nearly half the pargana is in the hands 
of Rajputs and about one-third is the property of Brahmans ; 
the rest is chiefly owned by Musalmans, Kayasths and 
Bairagis. 

The chief taluqdar is the Maharaja of Ajodhya, wlio owns 
j 50 villages and 26 pattis. The Thakurain of Khapradih 
Sihipur holds 66 villages and 59 pattis ; the Bachgotis of 
Khajiirahat have 34 villages and 21 pattis, and their kinsmen 
of Bhiti hold the Beni Gaddopur estate of 18 villages and 14 
pattis.. Another Bachgoti, the Thakurain of Samrathpur, 
owns the Reona estate of eleven villages and one patti; two 
villages and one patti, known as Palia Partab belong to the 
Khanzada Raja of Hasanpur ; and the Paroma estate of three 
villages and one patti is held by the Khanzadas of Maniar- 
pur. 

The only change in the area of Pachhimrath made at the 
redistribution of the parganas in 1869 was the addition of 
almost all the portion lying south of the Bisiii, which had been 
formerly included in pargana Baraunsa of Sultanpur. The 
other boundaries were left practically unaltered. 


PILKHAWAN, Pargana Mangalsi, Tahsil Fyzabad. 

A large and scattered village in the west of the pargana, 
situated in, latitude 26^ 45^ north and longitude 81^ 54^ east, 
between the railway and the metalled road from Fyzabad to 
^ Lucknow, at a distance of 15 miles west of the forrner. The 
main site lies close to the line; but The village lands, which 
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cover 2,142 acres, extend for some distance bey on the road to 
the north. Its only claim to notice is the size of its population,, 
which at the last census numbered 3,154 inhabitants, of whom 
279 were Musalrnans; there is a large Pasi element among 
the Hindus. The village is said to have been founded by one 
of the Bais Eajputs, who for centuries held the greater part 
of the pargana. Their colony was established by one Dalan 
Bah, one of whose sons was Bharat Singh, the traditional 
builder of Pilkhawan. The place still contains many of the 
Bais, but their proprietary right has passed to the Maharaja 
of Ajodhya, whose ancestor, Eaja Darshan Singh, seized 
almost all the Bais possessions in these parts. The revenue 
of the village is Ps, 3,686. 

The large bazar of Mubarakganj, wdth a flourishing upper 
primary school, lies in the northern part of the village, upon 
the Nawabi road between Pyzabad and Ijiicknow, 


PURA QALANDA.E, Pargana Haveli Oudh, Tahsil 

PyZABAD. 

This small village is only deserving of mention as posses- 
sing a police-station- It lies in latitude 26^ 42^ north and 
longitude 82^ 9^ east, on the east side of the main road from 
Pyzabad to Bikapur and Sultanpur, at a distance of si.x niiles 
south of the district headquarters and four miles north of 
Bharatkund railway station. Pura Qalanda.!: is merely a ham- 
let of Muinuddinpur, and contains but three or four' houses. 
In addition to the thana, there is a cattle-pound and a small 
aided school. The village forms part of the estate of the 
Maharaja of Ajodhya. On either side of the road the land 
is depressed and in seasons of heavy flood the road is liable 
to submersion for a distaaice of a mile or more south of the 
police-station. The railway embankment which lies a short 
w^ay off to the west was broken by floods in two places in 
1903. 


EAMNAGAR, Pargana Bibhab, Tahsil Tanda. 

A small village near the border of the Azamgarh district, 
situated in latitude 26^ 26' north and longitude 82^ 54' east„ 
at the junction of the roads leading from Tanda to Balrampur. 
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Akbarpur to Kamharia, and Jalalpiir to Chaliora on the 
Ghagra. The place is only of importance as possessing a 
police-station, th#circle of which includes the eastern portion 
of the Birhar pargana. It also contains a post-office, a cattle- 
pound and a large upper primary school. Markets are held 
here twice a week, but the trade is small. The population at 
the last census numbered 934 persons, including 109 Musal- 
mans and many Ivahars. The village lands have an area of 
931 acres and are assessed at Es. 1,300. They are divided 
into two mahals held by the Palwar taluqdars of Haswar and 
Makrahi. 


KASULPUE DAEGAPT, Pargana Birhar, Tahsil Tanda. 

A small village with a population of about 800 souls, lying 
between Baskhari and Ivichhauchha. It is merely deserving 
of mention as being a noted place of Musalman worship and 
containing the tomb of the celebrated saint, Makhdnm Ashraf. 
The story goes that this man w’^as the son of Ibrahim Shah, 
king of Ispahan. At the death of his father he succeeded him 
on the throne at the early age of fifteen, but after reigning 
for seven years he abdicated in favour of his younger brother, 
Muhammad Shah, and being determined to’ devote the remain- 
der of his days to the service of religion he assumed the pil- 
grim's garb and travelled through Hindostan. Here he 
became a pupil of Shah Ala-ul-Haq of Pandua in Bengal at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, from whom he 
received the title of Jahangir. He then wandered from town 
to town in Upper India in search of a spot which had been 
indicated to him as his resting-place. In the course of time 
he reached Jaunpur, which* was then under the sway of 
Ibrahim Sharqi. The monarch received him favourable and 
tried to induce him to remain there, but ha proceeded onwards 
to Kasulpur, which was then the seat of a famous Pandit, 
named Darpan Hath,. After a protracted struggle between 
the exponents of the opposing creeds the Musalman was 
victorious, and the Brahman adopted Islam under the name 
of Ivamal-ud-din. Makhdnm Ashraf then settled in this place, 
which he called Euhabad, and here he ended his days at the 
age of 120. He was succeeded by his nephew^, Abd-ur- 
Eazzaq, yffiom he had brought from Persia and who had 
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married the claiightei^of Ala-iil-Haq. Abcl-ur-Eazzaq changed 
The name of the village to Easiilpur ; he left five sons, of whom 
the eldest died childless; the second, Hacli Ahmad, settled in 
■Jais of Eai Bareli ; the third, Farid-iid-din, went to Daryabad ; 
while the other two, Shah Hasan and Shah Husain, remained 
in Easulpnr. Their descendants bnilt Kichhaiichha and 
Baskhari and enlarged their possessions by means of rent-free 
grants from various rulers. Three of them still hold a portion 
of Easulpnr, while the rest forms part of the property of the 
Palwar taluqdars of Haswar and Makrahi. The total area 
of the village is 537 acres and the revenue Es. 435. 

The shrine of Makhdnm Ashraf is built on rising ground 
which is nearly surrounded by w'^ater. It is regarded with 
great veneration by the people of the neighbourhood, and is 
much resorted to from all parts of the Musalman world by 
persons who desire its service for casting out devils. The 
subjects of the operations, from whom devils are cast out, ai^e 
almost invariably women ; not only Mnsalmans, but Brahmans 
and other Hindus undergo the treatment, and a case has 
been known where a family of Jew^s came for the purpose 
from distant Aden. The season when the pilgrimage is under- 
taken by large numbers is between the full moons of Kartirk 
and Aghan. There is no particularly sacred day, people 
coming and going for a day or two and then returning to 
their homes. The estimated average attendance is 60,000, but 
more than 5,000 are seldom present at a time. Merchandise 
of every description is brought here from Lucknow, Benares 
and other distant places, and a brisk trade is carried on 
during the gathering. Another large assemblage occurs at 
the end of the Muharram festival, when the Sajjada Nashin, 
the spiritual successor of the saint puts on the sacred cloak 
knowm as the khirka. 


EAUNAHI, Pargana Mangalsi, Tahsil Fyzabad. 

This is the largest place in the pargana and has long 
■surpassed Mangalsi in importance. It lies in latitude 26^ 46^ 
north and longitude 81^ 69^ east, on the high bank of the 
t Ghagra, at a distance of eleven miles west from Fyzabad and 
-two miles north of Sohwal railway station. Erom the latter 
■a, metalled branch runs to the provincial road and continues 
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northwards to Dhemua ghat on the Ghagra near the town. 
Eaunahi contains a police-station, a post-office, a cattle-pound 
and an upper primary school. Gn the road to the south is a 
military encamping-ground and an inspection bungalow « 
The thana is located in an old fort, the place having been the- 
headquarters of an amil and a station ’for troops in Nawabi 
days. There is a masonry sarai also dating from Nawabi 
times, and a number of old buildings. These include eleven 
masonry mosques, twn idgahs', and three Hindu temples. 
Near the town are the tombs of two martyrs, iiamed Aulia 
Shahid and Makan Shahid, who are said to have belonged to 
the army of Saiyid Salar. To the south-east of the town is a 
Jain temple dating from about 1800. It is enclosed within 
high walls with an outer w^alled garden. The temple is of the 
usual style, but is raised upon a high plinth with four flights 
of steps leading into it. It contains an image of Parasriatb 
in black stone and several smaller figures. In the middle of 
the southern wall of the temple enclosure is a shrine with 
brass doors and doorposts and marble floor and walls, contain- 
ing a marble image of Eikab Deo, the founder of the sect, 
with seven other similar figures of diminishing size. The 
shrine is said to have been erected by the Jains of Calcutta 
and Lucknow. 

Eaunahi is a poor town whth no industries. The bazar 
is of no importance and the place probably owes its present 
size to its situation on the old Lucknow road. In 1881 the. 
population numbered 5,210 souls, but since that time there 
has been a considerable decrease. At the last census there 
were 4,206- inhabitants, of whom 1,643 were Musalmans and 
2,563 Hindus, including a large proportion of Telis. Eaunahi 
is said to have been originally held by Bhai*s, who w^ere ejected 
by Saiyid colonists from Sibar in the west of the pargana. 
One-third of the village belongs to the Kayasth family of 
qanungos, who claim to be descended in the fifteenth genera* 
tion from Eai Gobardhan Das, who purchased a share from 
the Saiyids. A small portion is held by a family of Khattris 
who have settled here for twelve generations. At the present 
time the lands of Eaunahi are held partly by the Mahara-ja-. 
of Ajodhya and partly by Saiyids, Khattris and Kayasths, 
while* small shares are also owned by Shaikhs, who claim 
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relationship with* the Mangalsi family-, and by a Pathan ccii- 
iiected with the colony of Saiehpur. The total area is 1,009 
acres and the revenue E-s. 2,093. There are four small 
revenue-’free plots granted to faqirs and servants of the 
Is^awabs in the days when Fyzabad was the capital. 

Eaunahi was for some years administered under Act XX 
■of 1856, but the operation of the Act was withdrawn in 1900. 


8HAHGANJ, Pargana Pachhimrath, Tahsil Bikapur. 

Shahgan] is the name given to the bazar of the village of 
Paharpur or Miiqimpur, which lies in latitude 26° 38^ north 
and longitude 82° 3' east, at a distance of twelve miles south- 
west of Fyzabad, on the road leading to Haringtonganj and 
Isauli in Sultanpur. This is crossed to the north of the village 
by the road from Amaniganj to Bhadarsa. The place is note- 
worthy as containing the residence and fort of the Maharaja 
of Ajodhya and his ptedecessors. Nothing is known of the 
foundation of the bazar, and it only assumed prominence when 
seized by Eaja Barshan Singh. It was here that Maharaja 
Man Singh received the Fyzabad fugitives during the mutiny, 
and his fort was afterwards besieged by the rebels in the sum- 
mer of 1858 till relieved by Sir Hope Grant. At that time 
the fort was regarded as impregnable by native troops. It 
was defended by massive mud walls, on which were mounted 
14 guns. The walls still exist, and there is an inner defence 
of a masonry wall also. The village is of considerable size, 
having an area of 2,100 acres, assessed to a revenue of 
Es. 2,282, paid by the Maharaja as proprietor. The popula- 
" tion at the last census numbered 2,993 persons, including 
556 Mnsahnans and a large number of Ahirs. In the village 
are a mosque* and six Hindu temples. The bazar is of a fair 
size and markets are held here twice a week. Shahganj also 
possesses a dispensary, an upper primary school and a branch 
post-office. 

SHAHZADPUE, Pargana and Tahsil Akbarpitb. 

This town, which for the purposes of its administration 
under Act XX of 1856 is incorporated with Akbarpur, lies in 
latitude 26° 25' north and longitude 82° 33' east, on the right 
or southern bank of the Tons, , and on the main road from 
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.Fyzabad to Jaiiiipur, at a distance of a mile south-east from 
Akbarpur. Other roads lead from the place to Jalalpur, 
Dostpur and Siiltanpiir. The lands of Sliahzadpur cover but 
70 acres, and are assessed at Rs,. 60. They are owned by a 
body of Khattris, wdio also hold Majhaura and other villages, 
which they have- recently acquired. They are new men and 
are not connected with the Khattri family mentioned by 
Mr. Cariiegy as having formerly flourished here, and obtained 
a rent-free grant of the land from Akbar. Adjoining SHah- 
zadpur on the south is the village of Sinjhauli, which prior to 
the foundation of Akbarpur was the headquarters of the par- 
gana. The name is said tO' be a corruption of Siijhawalgarh, 
the fort of Sujhawal, a Bhar chieftain. Sinjhauli now belongs 
to the Saiyid taluqdars of Pirpur. Shahzadpnr itself is a 
incturesque place, but contains little of interest. Markets are 
held here twice a week, and there is a small iron foundary in 
the town. The place is the eentnre of the cane-mill business 
and the trade in grain and hides for the east of the district. 
Tjarge gatherings occur on the occasion of the Ramlila and 
Muharram festivals, and also at the Gai Charawan fair in 
Bhadon. Other fairs are held in Kartik and Baisakh, but the 
attendance is insignificant. 

SOPTWAL, Pargana Mangalsi, Talisil Fyzabad. 

A village lying in latitude 26^ 45^ north and longitude SP 
S9' east, on the loop line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand railway, 
some ten miles west of Fyzabad,. There is a station here, 
from which a metalled approach road runs north to the prov- 
incial road and thence to I^hemna ghat near Raunahi on the 
Ghagra. Other roads lead south-west to Amaniganj and 
south-east to T.)aulatpur on the Eai Bareli road. Just south 
of the railway-station is the thriving bazar of Suchitaganj, 
from which a considerable export trade in grain and other 
articles is carried on. The bazar lies actually within the limits 
of the large village of Khirauni, and contains an upper primary 
school. Sohwal itself is a very small place and its only claim 
to mention is the fact that it gives its name to the railway- 
station. At the last census it contained but 330 persons. 
The village is the property' of the Maharaja of Ajodhya, but 
the old Bais zamindars have under-proprietary rights. 
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Suchitaganj, on the other hand, is a well-populated place and 
contains about 2,500 inhabitants. The market days are Mon- 
day and Thursday in each week. 


SULTA.NPUR, Pargana Birhab, Tahsil Tanda. 

A large village in the extreme eastern corner of the dis- 
trict, lying near the Sarjii Nadi, in latitude 26^ 17^ north and 
longitude 83^ 5' east, on the road from Tanda and Eamnagar 
to Azamgarh, at a distance of 32 miles from Tanda and 70 
miles from Pyzabad. A short branch road leads north to 
the Kamharia ferry on the Grhagra. The place is chiefly 
noticeable as being one of the headquarters of the Palwar 
taluqas, of which an account has been given in Chapter III. 
The original name of the village was Balrampur and it is 
said to have been founded by Bali Earn, the ancestor of the 
Birhar Palwars. At a later date the bazar w’^as established 
by Eaghunadh Singh, who gave it the name of Sultanpiir. 
At present the revenue mauza is known as Sultanpiir and the 
bazar as Balrampur. The place was at one time administered 
as a town under Act XX of 1856, but the operations of the 
Act were withdrawn in 1901. Besides the bazar, in which 
markets are held twice a week, Sultanpiir contains a district 
post-office and a vernacular middle school. The population 
in 1881 numbered 2,326 persons and at the following census 
had risen to 2,389 souls. In 1901 the total vras 2,147, the 
place having somewhat declined of recent years. Musalmans 
form over one-fourth of the number of inhabitants ; most of 
them are Julalias, who arB engaged in their ancestral occupa- 
tion of weaving. In foriAer days the practice of safi appears 
to have been very prevalent in this part of the district, for 
not away from the town there is a perfect graveyard of sati 
monuments. The old Palwar fort has been destroyed. At 
the time of the mutiny it was regarded as one. of the strongest 
Tn the district, though inferior to that of Makrahi. 


SUEIIUEPUE, Pargana Surhurpur, Tahsil Akbarpijb. 

The place which- gives its name to the pargana is a village 
of no great size, lying in latitude 26° 15' north and longitude 
80° 40' east, on the southern boundary of the district. The 
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place is built on the banks of the Majhoi river, and through it 
runs the road from Fyzabad to Jaunpur, which is joined a 
sliort distance to the north of the village by that leading' from 
Tanda. Another road runs north-east to Jalalpur, a distance 
of five miles. Three miles to the north-w'est is the Malipiir 
railway station. The road crosses the Majhoi by a fine 
masonry bridge, which is said to date from the time of Akbar. 
Surhui’pur is a very ancient village and contains the runs of 
iin old fort Avhich local tradition assigns to the Bhars. The 
story goes that this place was the stronghold of a Bhar chief , 
named Sohandal, from whom the name of the pargana is 
traditionally derived. It is also said that it was once held by 
a Jogi, named Snbha Nath, who attracted the attention of 
Saiyid Salar. The invader proceeded against him and put 
him to death, together with many of the Bhars, who resisted 
his attack. There are also two old shrines of Muhammadan 
saints; one of these is known as the dargah of Surwar Pir, 
who came hither from Shiraz and lived and died in the village. 
Small gatherings take place at his tomb on Thursdays. Tlie 
other is tlie dargah of Shah Nur, who came from Arabia and 
settled here, building for himself a tomb on the model of that 
of Makhdum Asliraf at Easulpur. The place remained for a 
long time in the hands of Saiyid zamindars, many of whom 
obtained posts under the native government. It was sub- 
sequently absorbed into the taluqa of Samanpur. At the last 
census Simhurpur contained 1,421 inhabitants, of w^hom 152 
were Musalmans; Brahmans are the most numerous Hindu 
caste.. ' There is a bazar here of some small importance and 
markets are held twice a week. The place also contains a 
large upper primary school. 


SUE'HURPUE Pargana, Tahsil Akbaepur. 

This pargana now forms the eastern portion of the Akbar- 
pur tahsil, but until 1904 w^as included in Tanda. It lies in 
the south-eastern corner of the district, marching on the south 
and east with Azamgarh and touching the Aldemau pargana 
of Sultanpur on the south-east corner. To the west lies 
Akbarpiir, and to the north Birhar and Tanda. Some detach- 
ed villages lie within the limits of Azamgarh entirely cut off 
from this district; these include Deodih on the east, and 
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Moliiuddinpnr, Oril, Eamopur and a number of small chains 
on the south. The pargana is drained by three rivers. In 
the north is the Taunri, which takes its rise in a series of 
swamps beyond the north-west corner and follows the 
boundary till it reaches the Azamgarh district; it is a sluggish 
stream and in years of heavy rainfall is apt to flood the villages 
on its banks. The central portion is drained by the Tons,, 
which for a short distance forms the western boundary of tht 
pargana and tlien turns to flow through the centre ; after a 
sinuous course it leaves Surhurpur in the extreme south-east 
corner and flows into the Azamgarh district. The third 
stream is the Majhoi, which forms part of the southern 
boundary and joins the Tons in Azamgarh. The pargana is 
thus generally well drained; but occasionally, as in 1871 and 
1894, the Tons and Majhoi rise in flood together and swamp 
the south-eastern portion. The Tons has in most cases a 
fairly, deep and wide bed, and only a few villages on its banks 
are liable to inundation.. In the north-east corner along the 
Birhar boundary, there is a number of jhils and the land 
suffers much in seasons of excessh^e rain. 

The soil of the pargana inclines generally to clay, except 
in the neighbourhood of Jalalpur, where there are some 
excellent villages- with a fair amount of garden cultivation. 
The barren part is in the east, which contains a large area of 
usar and is covered with patches of dkak jungle. Between 
the Tons and the Majhoi the soil is generally good, clay being 
less prevalent there, as is also the case in a few villages in the 
north-west of the pargana. 

The total area is 92,370 acres or 144 square miles. At the 
first regular settlement 54 per cent, of this was cultivated and 
since that time the development has been rapid. At the last 
assessment as much as 60,04€ acres or 65 per cent, were culti- 
vated, and this area has been maintained in subsequent years. 
In 1904 there were 60,353 acres under the ploiTgh and 21,824 
acres bore a double crop. The proportion of the latter is 
some what lower than in other parts of the district, largely 
owing to the fact that in the lowlying lands near the rivers the 
soil is too stiff as a rule to admit of cultivation in the rabi, and 
only rice is grown. The culturable area amounted to 17,498 
acres or 29 ^r cent. This included 2,630 acres under groves 
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and 8,658 acres of land that had never been tilled, much of 
it being probably too poor to repay cultivation. The barren 
area was 14,5.19 acres or 24 per cent., but of this all save 5,471 
acres, consisting chiefly of usar, was either under water or 
occupied by roads and buildings. Means of irrigation are 
abundant and practically all the land that requires water is 
irrigated, while unprotected wells can be dug without difficulty 
when required. A noteworthy feature in the history of the 
pargana is the extent to which the tanks and jhils have been 
supplanted by wells for the purpose of irrigation since the 
first regular settlement. The twm harvests are approximately 
equal in area; in the kharif rice very largely predominates, 
followed by sugarcane, which is extensively grown; in the 
rabi barley takes the lead, while gram, peas and wheat occupy 
the bulk of the remaining area.i There is very little poppy 
cultivation, but in the south indigo is still growm to some 
extent. 

The cultivation of the pargana is generally good, but very 
variable in quality. The chief cultivating castes are Brah- 
mans, Ahirs, Chamars. Eajputs, Musalmans and Basis. Low 
caste tenants largely predominate, holding about two-thirds 
of the total area, and at the last assessment they paid an 
average rent of Es. 5'65 per acre as against Es. 4'59 paid by 
the privileged high caste cultivators, the advantage of the 
latter being on an average less than 19 per cent. As much 
as 73‘85 per cent, of the land was held by ordinarj' tenants 
at cash rates; 15 '5 per cent, was cultivated by the proprietors 
as sir or khudkasht; 6‘27 per cent, by under-proprietors, and 
"36 per cent, by occupancy tenants. Of the rest, 2' 75 per 
cent, was rent free or held at favoured rates, and 1'77 per 
cent, grain-rented, the last being as usual of a very poor 
description. The revenue of the pargana at the summary 
settlement was Es. 66,492, and this was raised in 1865 by 
Mr. Carnegy to Es. 98,940, the subsequent revision resulting 
in a reduction to Es. 94,330. The pargana suffered greatly 
from the heavy rains of 1894, but has shown a great develop- 
ment since the first regular settlement. At the last revision 
the initial demand was Es. 1,18,900 giving an enhancement 
of 25‘9 per cent, and the net final demand, Es. 1,29,205 or 
87 per cent, in excess of the old revenue. In spite of this 
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great addition, only 42*9 per cent, of the accepted assets was 
taken, while the average incidence was Es. 2*17 per acre of 
cultivation. 

The population of the pargana at the first Oudh census 
numbered 82,927 souls. This rose to 92,037 at the following 
census of 1881, and to 106,904 in 1891. The last enumeration 
showed a decrease, the total being 100,930, of whom 90,324 
were Hindus, 10,935 Musalmans, and eleven Jains,. The par- 
gana contains the two Act XX towns of Jalalpur and Nagpur, 
which have fairly large bazars and a considerable amount of 
export trade. There are few other places or any size of im- 
portancee, and only Surhurpur itself has been separately men- 
tioned. The markets, fairs, schools and post-offices in the 
pargana are shown in the appendix. A small Musalman fair 
is held at the village of Bhiaon or Masaudpur in honour of 
one Saiyid Masaud, who is said to have come from Arabia 
at a very early date. 

The pargana is somewhat poorly supplied with means of 
communication. Through the extreme south-west passes the 
road from Akbarpiir to Jaunpur passing through the village 
of Surhurpur, close to which it is joined by the, road from 
Tanda. From Malipur station a metalled road leads to Jalal- 
pur, where it meets the road from Akbarpur to Ahraula in 
Azamgarh. Other roads rim from Jalalpur to Baskhari.on 
the north, Eamnagar on the north-east, Mittupur on the south, 
and Surhurpur on the south-west. A short road also connects 
Jalalpur witli Nagpur; but beyond the Tons in the eastern 
portion of tlie pargana there are practically no roads. There 
are no permanent bridges over the Tons, although one is 
much needed at Jalalpur.. It is crossed by ferries at the 
latter place, Nagpur, and several other villages. The river is 
navigable for the greater part of the year, and a considerable 
traffic is still carried on by means of boats in hides, grain 
and dried fish between Jalalpur and the markets low^er down. 

The pargana derives its name from the village of Surhur- 
piir, which is said to have been called after Sohandal, a Bhar 
chieftain. Eemains of the old Bhar villages are to be found 
at Surhurpur, Masora, Deodih and Bhiijgi. while large num- 
bers of Bhars still reside in this pargana. The Bhars seem to 
feave been displaced by the Palwars and several Muhammadan 
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colonists. Surhnrpur gave its name to a mahal in the day of 
Akbar, but the present pargana is the result of many changes 
The boiniclary was defined anew in 1801 when Saadat x\li 
Khan made over the ceded districts to the British ; by this 
transfer Surliurpur lost the tappa of Pakarpur and portions of 
seven others, comprising 199 villages now formed into the 
MahuL pargana of Azamgarh. These villages all formed part 
of a single stats owned by the Saiyids of Mahiil, a property 
founded by Sher Jahan and Shamsher Jahan in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. The property was transferred to 
the British Government without reference to its situation — 
a step which was the cause of the existence of the detached 
islands belonging to the pargana which lie within the Azam- 
garh territory. The property was retained by the Saiyids till 
the days of Eaja Iradat Jahan, wdio proclaimed himself Nazim 
of Jaunpnr in the mutiny and was hanged for rebellion. His 
daughter married Malik Hidayat Husain of Samanpur. 

The chief leading landholders are the Bantaria Palwars, 
an account of whom has already been given in Chapter III. 
These Palwars were the first to offer a successful resistance to 
the aggressions of the Rajknmars of Snltanpur. There was a 
long period of warfare which terminated in 1778 after the 
battle fought near the village of Masora, when Madho Singh 
of Dera and 300 Eaikumars lost their lives. There are now 
few Mnsalman families of importance. One, founded by 
Shaikhs Arzani and Nizam-nd-din, wlio are said to have come 
from Ghazni, used to reside in the village of Songaon where 
their descendant, Shaikh Ghulam Yasin, built the fort of 
Yasingarh. This person rose to be naib subahdar of Jaunpnr 
and Ghazipur and acquired great power and influence ; he 
took proprietary possession of much of the surrounding 
country, but the property was soon lost by hi's descendants, 
who now subsist on 80 highas of rent-free land which they 
hold from the taluqdars of Samanpur. 

At the present time the pargana contains 245 villages 
divided into 1,278 mahals.. Of the® latter 423 are held by 
taluqdars, but 57 of these are subsettled; 218 by zamindars, 
’428 by pattidari communities, and nine are bhaiyachara. In 
addition to these, 195, other than taliiqdari, are subsettled, the 
‘ superior proprietors being zamindars or coparcenary bodies ; 
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three are revenue-free ^ one is nazul, and one Government 
propertjo Altogether about 63 per cent, of the pargana is 
held by taliiqdars. The largest property is that of Ashrafpur 
and Jalalpur owned by the talnqdars of Sainanpur; it consists 
of 32 ■\dllages and four pattis. Mir Abu Jafar of Pirpiir owns 
the Ismailpur estate of 18 villages and 12 pattis, and Mir 
Rabat Husain of the same family three villages and 11 pattis. 
One village also belongs to the Saiyid taliiqdar of Kataiia. 
Of the Eajkiimars the Raja' of Dera owms nine villages and 38 
pattis, known as the Birma estate; and the talnqdars of Meo- 
pur Dhaurua hold the Bhasman property of two villages 
and four pattis. There are two taluqas held by the 
Bantaria Pal wars, as V7ell as a number of smaller estates 
belonging to the members of the same clan. The taliiqdar 
of Tighra owns 14 villages and 17 pattis, and his kinsman 
of Mundehra 15 villages and seven pattis. The Bihar Pal- 
wars also own number of villages forming the Babura 
estate. This is divided between the four houses of Haswar, 
Makrahi, Lakhanpur and Snltanpur. Lastly, two villages 
known as the Fakharpur estate belong to the taliiqdar of 
Khapradih Sihipiir. The remaining proprietors are of 
little importance, the chief landholding castes being Raj- 
puts, Brahmans, Khattris and Ivayasths. ^About one-fourth 
of the whole area is lield in subsettlement. 

Prior to 1869, the area of the pargana was very different 
from that now comprised in Siirhnrpur, The northern 
boundary w^as formed partly by the Tons and partly by a 
line running due east from Jalalpur, on the west it included 
a large portion of the modern Akbarpur, and on the south the 
pargana extended far into the present pargana of Aldemau in 
Sultanpnr, 


TANDA, Pargana and Tahsil Tatsfda. 

The capital of the pargana is large town, lying in 
Ijititude 26^ 33^ north and longitude 82^ 40^ east, on the 
road from Fyzabad to Azamgarh, at a distance of 37 miles 
east of the former and 12 miles from Akbarpur, wuth which 
it is connected by a metalled road. Another road runs 
eastwards through Haswar and Ramnagar to Sultanpnr, anx! 
from it n branch' takes off at 'Mubarakpiir and runs south ^ 
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Srirhiirprir and Jaiinpur. To the north of the town at a 
distance of about a mile flows the river Ghagra, which is 
crossed by a ferry. The town lies on the lands of several 
villages besides Tanda proper; one of them is Sakrawalj 
which has a large site to the south. Another is Asopur. 
which formerly gave its name to a large estate. 

The w'ord Tanda means a caravan, and denotes that the 
place was an encainping-groiuid for Banjaras who carried 
^ their goods across the Ghagra by the ferry here. In process 
of time the camp expanded into a town, and this w^as gran- 
ted by Farrukh Siyar to Muhammad Hayat, the representa- 
tive of the Easalpur family of Shaikhs. Since that time, 
the place has flourished greatly. It rapidly became popu- 
lated by all classes, but* more especially by Julahas and 
Hindu spinners, who soon acquired a widespread reputation 
for the excellence of their work. ■ Saadat Ali Khan was 
much interested in the prosperity of the place. A European 
trader, named Mr. John Scott, settled here, and under his 
influence the cotton trade was developped largely. He held 
the jagir of the entire pargana and collected the taxes of the 
towm, wdiich then consisted of customs, excise, bazar dues, 
a tax on looms and marriage dues. He held the jagir till 
1796, and it then passed into the hands of Ghazanfar Ali of 
Basulpur and .Hasan Ali of Asopur, son and nephew of Mu- 
hammad Hayat ; but shortly afterw'ards the place w' as taken 
under direct management and the taxes were collected by 
the government together with the land revenue. In 1800 
the former were leased to one Qadir Baksh, but on account 
of his unpopularity his place was taken by a government 
darogha, in wdiose time two new taxes wexe introduced, one 
of 20 per cent., of trarnsfers of property and the other of ten 
l)er cent, on mortgages. Building sites were sold by the 
estate to intending purchasers, each of whom had to pay a 
fee to the former jagirdar. These sources of revenue were 
discontinued in the time of Saadat Ali Khan, and thereafter 
the proceeds of the groves, the loom tax and the marriage 
tax were farmed out at Es. 320 per annum and continued 
to be thus treated till annexation.. An aeconht of the manu- 
factures of Tanda and their history has already been given 
in Chapter II. The weavers still carry on their trade to a 
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large extent, bnt the manufacture of the fine jamdmii cloth 
is insignificant in comparison with the amount pi'ocliiced 
fifty years ago. 

Besides the tahsil, Tanda contains a police-station, a 
post and telegraph ofiSce, a cattle-pound and a dispensary. 
There is a middle Ternacular school here ; the boarding- 
house which stands some distance away was the gift of Mir 
Abu Jafar, the taluqdar of Pirpur. There is also a small 
municipal school in Tanda itself and a lower primary school 
in Mubarakpur. There are about 5,000 houses in the towm! 
but only a few of these are built of brick. The market is 
still of considerable importance, the chief bazar days being 
Mondays and Thursdays. About a mile to the west of the 
town in Asopur is the tomb of one Shaikh Harnn, a holy 
man who came to these parts about five centuries ago and 
who was put to death hy the pagans. A considerable fair 
is held at his tomb on the first Sunday of Bhadon, when 
about 10,000 persons assemble from the neighbourhood. 
A mile further west is the Imambara of Husain Ali, and 
here the tazia are buried at the Muharram, which is also 
largely attended. Close by is a masonry platform erected 
by the Musalmans of the place, and here Saiyid Salar is 
annually commemorated on the first of Jeth, and a large 
number of people of both creeds assemble to do honour to 
the saint. In Tanda itself considerable Hindu fairs occur 
at the Ptamlila, and also on Eamnaumi and the full moon 
of Kartik, when some 12,000 persons assemble for bathing 
in the Ghagra. The population of Tanda including that of 
Mubarakpur, with which it is united for municipal purposes, 
amounted to 13,543 at the first Oudh census of 1869. The 
total rose to 19,954 in 1881, but fell again to 19,724 at the 
following census. Since that time it has remained almost 
stationary, and in 1901 the town contained 19,853 inhabit- 
ants, of whom 9,605 were males and 10,248 females. Of 
the population at the last census 8,946 were Hindus, 10,838 
Musalmans, 20 Jains, 14 Christians, and 35 Aryas and 
others. In point of size it is the sixth town in Oudh. 

Tanda was constituted a municipality from the 1st of 
1870’. The board consists of 13 members, of whom 

being the deputy commissioner 
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as chairman, the talisildar as vice-chairman, and an 
assistant commissioner. The chief source of income is a 
tax on circumstances and property, assessed annually by a 
siib-committee of the board. Other heads are receipts from 
rent of nazid lands and houses, bazar dues, the sale proceeds 
of manure, pounds, and license fees for hackney carriages. 
The expenditure is chiefly devoted to conservancy and the 
maintenance of the town police force, which numbers 29 
men cf all grades. The details of income and expenditure 
since 1891 will be found in the appendix*^^ The town is fully 
equipped with good metalled roads, conservancy buildings 
and plant, and a municipal office, and is well able to 
maintain its property in good order. 

TANDA Pargana, Tahsil Tanda. 

This pargana forms the western portion of the tahsil 
and consists of a narrow strip of country, from 15 to 20 
miles long and from five to seven miles wide, lying f^long 
the right bank of the Ghagra, which separates it from the 
Basti district. To the west lies pargana Amsin, to the east 
Birhar, and to the south the Akbarpur tahsil. A portion 
of the southern boundary is formed by the Thirwa stream, 
which takes its rise in the Amsin pargana and flows east 
for about half the length of the southern border of Tanda 
and then turns somewhat abruptly north, falling into the 
Ghagra to the east of Tanda town. These two rivers drain 
the greater portion of the pargana; but in the south-east 
corner is a collection of jhils in which the Taunri has its 
orign. Dotted about the whole pargana are numerous jhils, 
many of which have no outlet. The chief are those of 
Deoiiat, Masra, Ballia-Jagdishpiir, Fatehpiir and Alnwan. 
The Punthar jhil in the east is connected with the Thirwa 
by a deep cutting about a mile in length, which is practi- 
cally the only artificial drainage channel in the whole par- 
gana. In several cases, and particularly at Madarpur, the 
land in the neighbourhood of the jhils is liable to be inun- 
dated in years of heavy rainfall. 

Along the Ghagra below the high bank is a narrow strip 
of alluvial soil in which the villages are held on a- short-teimi 

* Appendix, Table XV, 
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settlement. Above the high bank the soil is a sandy loam; 
but sand predominates only in the north-west corner and in 
a few villages along the Thirwa. The interior portion is 
mainly loam, but there is a large amount of clay in the 
depressions, this being especially the case in the south-west. 

The total area of the pargana in 1904 was 86,652 acres 
‘or 135 square miles. The amount is liable to variation 
owing to changes in the course of the Ghagra, and the 
present figure represents an accretion of over 7,000 acres 
since the first regular settlement. At that time the cultivated 
area amounted to 59 per cent, of the whole, but the subsequent 
increase has been large, as at the last assessment no 
less than 54,401 acres or 67 per cent, were under the plough. 
This figure has been well maintained in recent years, and in 
1904 the total was 56,253 acres or 63’8 per cent., while 
22,767 acres bore a double crop, the whole development in the 
latter direction having been extremely rapid. Of the 
remainder, 12,824 acres were classed as culturable, but this 

groves — a figure which has of 
late years shown a tendencj^ to decline ; there is a fair 
amount of old fallow, but only a small area remains which 
has never been brought under the plough. The barren area 
amounted to 18,575 acres, but of this, nearly three-fourths 
were under water and of the rest all save 1,177 acres of 
actually uncnlturable waste was occupied by sites, roads and 
buildings. In a wet year means of irrigation are generally . 
sufficient and only a few villages suffer from an inadequate 
supply ; the general complaint is then of too much v^a-ter 
rather than of too little ; but there is not adequate pro- 
tection by wells, which are few in number and difficult to 
make. In ordinary yea-rs somewhat over 45 per cent, of the 
cultivated land is irrigated, most of this being watered from 
the tanks and streams, although the well-irrigated area has 
increased of late years. The system of agriculture presents 
no special features. The kharif area is very much larger than 
that shown in the rabi. Much of the light soils will only 
grow rain crops that nebd no Irrigation, and there is a lange 
proportion of heavy clay soil in which rice alone can be 
grown, ,,,;The chief kharif staples are rice, arhar, and kodon, 
while sugarcane is e?" — ---'- t- -h-i ^ i n 


cultivated and a small amount 
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of indigo is produced. In the rabi, wheat, peas, gram and 
barley make up the bulk of the cultivation, the last having 
been sui^pianted to a considerable extent by wheat during 
the past thirty years. There is very little opium cultiva- 
tion, but a fair amount of tobacco is raised in the better 
lands. 

At the last settlement as much as 72'67 per cent, of the 
land was held by ordinary tenants at cash rates ; 14'91 per 
cent, ■was cultivated by proprietors as sir or khuclMslit ; 
3'37 per cent, by under-proprietors; and 6'95 per cent., the 
largest proportion in any pargana of the district, was held 
on grain rents, but such land is as a rule of a very inferior 
description. For the rest, 1‘31'per cent, was rent-free or 
held at favoured rates and '79 per cent, by occupancy 
tenants. The average cash rate was Es. 5 '27 per acre, rang- 
ing from Es. 4‘6o in the case of the higher castes to Es. 5'48 
paid by low caste tenants. The advantage obtained by the 
former is only 13'89 per cent., or less than in any other 
pargana. The chief cultivating classes are Brahmans, Eaj- 
puts, Musalmans, Kuriuis and Alrirs. The two last are 
cultivators of a superior stamp, but the best are the Muraos, 
who are, however, not very numerous. The revenue of the 
pargana at the summary settlement amounted to Es. 60,344. 
At the regular assessment this was raised to Es. 84,633 ; but 
the demand was subsequently reduced to Es. 81,986. The 
present final demand stands at Es. 1,08,425, including 
Es. 210 nominally assessed on revenue-free lands. The 
enhancement is large, amounting to nearly 35 per cent,, 
but the incidence is still fairly low owing in part to the 
sandy nature of the soil and the large number of precarious 
villages. The total excludes the sum of Es. 3,632 at present 
assessed on the alluvial mahals. These number 15 in all ; 
they were demarcated and assessed at the time of the settle- 
ment for a period of five years only, except in the case of 
Mahripur, in which the settlement was made conditionally 
for the full term at a revenue of Es. 40. The others came 
up for revision in 1993* 


^Appendix, Table IX, 
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The population of the pargana was first enumerated at 
the Oiidh census of 1869. It then amounted to 63,529 souls. 
This rose to 84,890 in 1881, and ten years later to 99,252. 
At the last census a slight decrease was observed, the total 
number of inhabitants being 96,037, which gives an average 
density of 768 to the square mile. Classified according to 
religions, there were 75,212 Hindus, 20,638 Mnsaliiians, and 
187 Christians, Jains and others. The principal town is 
Tanda, with which the history of the pargana is closely con- 
nected. Other large villages are Iltifatganj, Mubarakpur 
and Khaspiir. The bazars, fairs and schools of the pargana 
are shown in the appendix. 

Means of communication are fair. In addition to the 
metalled roads lying within the Tanda municipality, , a 
similar road runs south-west from Tanda to Akbarpur, 
giving communication with the railvray; along this is a line 
of telegraph. The second-class road from Tyzabad enters 
the pargana. in the north-west corner, and after passing 
through Iltifatganj and Tanda crosses the Thirw’a by an iron 
bridge and then branches into the roads leading to Azam- 
garh md Baskhari and to Eamnagar and Balrampur. Other 
roads are those running from Iltifatganj to Akbarpiir, from 
Mubarakpur to Siirhurpur, from Phnlpur on the G-hagra to 
the Azamgarh road, and from Akbarpur to Baskhari, which 
traverses the south-eastern corner. There are several ferries 
over the Ghagra, all of which are managed from the Basti 
.side. ■ ■ ■ 

The pargana in its present from dates only from 1869 
when it -was constituted by the malgamation of the two old 
parganas of Khaspur- Tanda and Iltifatganj, the latter being 
in early days known as Naipur. This was a small pargana 
consisting of only 33 villages, and when the change was made 
16 villages of it were ’transferred to Akbarjmr. Khaspur 
Tanda, too, was originally a small pargana, extending east- 
wards only as far as the Thirwa, the land beyond that river 
as far as the Birhar boundary being a part of Akl)arpur. In 
early days the tract is said to have been held by the Bhars, 
remains of whose buildings are still to be seen in the villages 
of Madarpur, Umeda and elsewhere. They were displaced 
by various colonists, the most important of whom were 
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Mnsaimans. The only Hindu "settlers were the Kayasths 
of Saiclpur, Daipnr and elsewhere. 

One of the oldest families is that of the Maliks of 
Khaspnr, said to have been founded by one Malik Khas 
Zahidi of Baghdad, who settled in these parts and took np 
his residence at Ehaspur, to which he gave his name. His 
descendants subsequently migrated to. Sakrawal and 
Punthar, but one widow of the old stock remained with her 
daughter in Ehaspur,. This girl was subsequently married 
to Saiyid Hamili of Iran, who settled in Ehaspur, and from 
him are descended the propDrietors of Muhammadpur, the old 
Ehaspur taluqa of 53 villages having been confiscated after 
the mutiny on account of the persistent rebellion of Tafazzul 
Husain, who took an active part in supporting the rebel 
nazim of Gorakhpur. 

The Shaikhs of Easulpur and Asopm are descended from 
one Ehalil-ur-Eahman, a native of Turan, wEo, about three 
centuries ago, w’as appointed quazi of the pargana and took 
up his residence near the present town of Tanda. He 
acquired an estate of twelve villages, which was subsequently 
divided into two portions; one of these soon disappeared, but 
the other passed by marriage to Saiyid Abd-ul-Baqi, w’hose 
descendant, Muhammad Hayat, obtained the pargana in 
jagir and was practically the founder of the town of Tanda. 
After his death the jagir was resumed, but his sons retained 
the estate till 1790, wdren it was taken under direct manage- 
ment. In 1794 Mr. John Scott, a merchant of Tanda, 
farmed the entire pargana of Ehaspur and subleased it in 
two portions, the Easulpur estate of 54 villages being taken 
by Ghazanfar Ali, son of Muhammad Hayat, and the Aso- 
pur property of 26 villages by Husain Ali, nephew' of Gha- 
zanfar Ali. Mr. Scott’s farm ceased in 1796', but these two 
men continued to hold their leases till 1820. Ghazanfar Ali 
was succeeded by his son-in-law, Abbas Ali, who held 
Easulpur till its confiscation after the mutiny. Husain Ali 
was also succeeded by his son-in-law. 'Ali Hasan, whose 
property was in 1849 incorporated into the taluqa of Saman- 
pur and his representatives now held - only subordinate- 
rishts. 
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The small pargana of Iltifatganj was mainly held by the 
Miighals of xilanpur, a family founded in the* days of Babar 
by one Mir Alan of Delhi. His descendants obtained twelve 
\illages, and in 1795 increased their property by the addition 
of seven others.. In 1809 these were all included in the 
Pirpiir taluqa ; but in 1821 Subhan Beg, whose brother was 
in the British service, managed to recover the 19 villages 
and also twelve others which had been added by the Pirpiir 
taluqdar. His representatives are still in possession of this 
estate. The property includes six villages formerly held by 
the so-called Pathans of Dhalmau, who were descended from 
one Bad Dholi, a Gautam; they lost their estate as early as 
1809. The Pande Brahmans of Phiilpiir at one time held 
36 villages, but these were sold or mortgaged to various 
talnqdars, and in 1850 all that remained passed into the 
hands of the Bachgotis of Bhiti and Khajiirahat. 

At the present time the pargana contains 285 villages 
divided into 584 mahals. Of the latter, 253, including 153 
held in subsettlement, are owned by talnqdars; 212, of which 
32 are subsettled, by zamindars; 82 by patfcidari bodies; 
while one is nazul, two are the property of Government, and 
two revenue-free. Of the various talnqdars holding land in 
the pargana Saiyid Abu Jafar of Pirpnr owns eight villages 
and portions of four others, and his kinsman, Mir Eahat 
Husain, has fourteen villages and twelve pattis ; the tahiq- 
dars of Samanpur hold 24 villages and two pattis ; the 
Kayasth taluqdar of Easulpiir owns nine villages and four 
pattis, which were bestow^ed on his grandfather after the 
mutiny; the taluqdar of Bhiti holds three villages and three 
pattis, and his relative of Khajurahat five villages and six 
pattis. The Eajkumars of Meopnr Dliaurua are in posses- 
sion of 14 villages and 13 pattis, and the Eaja of Dera of 
four villages. One village and parts of five others is held by 
the Saiyid taluqdar of Kataria, while the Pal wars of Haswar 
and Makralii own three and for pattis respectively. The 
remainder of the pargana is chiefly in the hands of Musal- 
mans, Brahmans, Kayasths' and Eajputs of various clans. 
The siibsettlement-holders, who are in possession of about 
18 per cent, of the whole area, are generally in po6r circum- 
stances. - 
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TANDA Tahsil. 

This tahsil forma the north-eastern sub-division of the 
district, lying on the right bank of the Ghagra, which sepa-. 
rates it from the Basti and Gorakhpur districts on the 
north. To the south lies Akbarpur and the Atranlia pargana 
of Azamgarh, while to the east is part of the Sagri tahsil 
of that district. The western boundary is formed by pargana 
Anjsin of tahsil Fyzabad. The total area is 230,765 acres 
or 360'57 square miles. There are in all 806 villages, divided 
at the last settlement into 1,905 mahals. The tahsil consists 
of the two parganas of Tanda and Birhar, of which the latter 
occupies the eastern, and the former the western, portion. 
Up to 1904 the tahsil also included Surhurpur, but this was 
then transferred to Akbarpur. 

In its physical characteristics the tahsil is divided into 
two well-defined areas, besides the few alluvial mahals in the 
bed of the Ghagra. Bordering that river is a narrow strip 
of good upland villages, mostly well cultivated, but much 
better in the eastern than at the western end. South of this 
is a lowlying tract which in wet years becomes waterlogged. 
The western part of this drains into the Ghagra by the 
Thirwa stream ; but the stretch of country in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ballia-Jagdispur, Deohat, Bela Parsa, Baniani, 
Baskhari, Kichhauchha, Bhidund, Bukia and Garha is very 
imperfectly drained by the Taunri and Pikia streams. In 
consequence, the variations of season are more felt in this 
part than elsewhere. The eastern end of this tract is an 
usar plain, but the most barren part of it lies round the 
sources of the Pikia. There are no forests in the tahsil ; of 
dhak jungle and usar land there is but little in pargana Tan- 
da, but in Birhar from Baskhari eastwards there are many 
thick patches of dhak. 

The Ghagra forms the northern boundary for some 46 
or 47 miles. The Thirwa, rising in pargana Amsin, flows 
east and forms the boundary with Akbarpur; it then bends 
northwards and falls into the Ghagra close to the town of 
Tanda, the stream holding a good deal of water even in the 
cold weather in a normal year. The Taunri originates in the 
swamps by Deohat and works past Baskhari and Kichhau- 
chha to the border between Birhar and Surhurpur. It 
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follows tile line of the tahsil boundary and emerges into 
Azamgarh. The small stream knowm as the Sarju forms 
.the southern border of the extreme eastern end of the tahsil, 
where it falls into the old bed of the Ghagra. It is a shallow 
stream and does not last long into the cold weather. The 
Pikia rises from the same swamps as the Taiinri, being an 
alternative outlet of their overflow. It forms the southern 
boundary of Birhar for some distance between the Taunri 
and Sarju, but ultimately crosses the eastern extremity 
of the tahsil and falls into the same old channel as the Sarju, 
but higher up stream; for most of its course it has a deep 
and w^ell-defined bed.^^^^^ 

The tahsil is administered as a sub-division in the charge 
of a full -powered magistrate on the district staif. The tah- 
sildar, who resides at Tanda, is assisted by a naib-tahsildar 
and the usual establishment. There are four supervisor 
qanungos and 153 patwaris. For police purposes there are 
stations at Eamnagar, Baskhari and Tanda. The circles 
have purely conventional boundaries and their lack of agree- 
ment wuth the revenue areas is a source of some incoveni- 
ence. Parts of the tahsil are extremely remote from any 
thana, and the subdivision is the most remote from the 
district headquarters. A small portion of the Tanda pargana 
lies wdthin the jurisdiction of Ahrauli in Majhaura. Tanda 
and Mubarakpur have a force of municipal police, while the 
Act XX towns of Kichhauchha and Baskhari maintain their 
own watch and ward. The inst of the district is guarded by 
village w'atchmen, who are paid from the rural police rate. 
Tanda is not a criminal town, and there is no village in the 
subdivision with a bad name for habitual law-breaking. 

Statistics regarding agriculture and ijrrigation will be 
found in the several pargana articles. The annual revenue 
demand of the pi’esent settlement is Es. 3,07,883; nearly 
two-thu'ds of this is due from the Palwar taluqdars of pargana 
Birhar, who all pay with much difficulty and have had to 
sell some of their villages since the settlement. In Tanda 
the taluqdari area is small and the owners are better mana- 
gers, but some inconvenience is caused by the large pattidari 
mahals. In the Palwar estate of Birhar the taluqdari right 
in each sub-settled village is, as a rule, held by one owner, 
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thanks to the work of Mr. Wbodbnrn in 1878 or thereabouts ; 
blit many of the kliam villages are divided field by field, 
and till recently each owner had his own patwari, so that 
there were three or four patwaris in one village, each re- 
cording the same field as belonging to his particular mahal — 
a system which produced continual useless suits in the rent 
and revenue courts- Though the rearrangement of patwari 
circles has had some effect, no real- improvement can result 
till the kham villages are also divided agreement of the 
owners like the subsettled ones. These peculiarities render 
the work of this tahsil very difficult. 

The tahsil is well supplied with means of communi- 
cation, although it lies off the railway. The road system 
divides itself into two classes. The first comprises those 
roads which pass through the tahsil giving communication 
to the places beyond its limits ; and the second consisting of 
those whicli have been constructed for purely local conveni- 
ence. Of tile former the chief is the main road from Fyza- 
bad to Tanda and Azamgarh, which runs through Baskhari 
and leaves the tahsil near Neori, a second-class road, bridged 
and raised throughout. Through Baskhari and Ramnagar 
runs the road from Akbarpur to Kamhariaghat and Gorakhpur. 
The portion between Ramnagar and Jahangirganj also 
belongs to a road leading from Tanda through Haswar to 
Balrampur. Another second-class road leads southwards 
from Tanda to join the Ryzabad-Jaunpur road at Surhurpur 
in the Akbarpur tahsil. The only metalled road, excepting 
a few miles within the limits of Tanda municipality, is that 
from Tanda to Akbarpur, although the road from the latter 
place to Kamharia is now being improved for metalling. 
The purely local roads are numerous and their position may 
be seen in the map. 

There are several ferries over the Ghagra connecting 
the tahsil with the Basti district, and one at Kamharia 
crossing to Gorakhpur. Most of them are managed by the 
Basti district board, the only exceptions being those at 
Kamharia and Chandipur. The Thirwa stream is crossed 
an the roads from iVkbarpur to Iltifatganj and Tanda by iron 
girder bridges, and a similar bridge crosses the same stream 
between Tanda and Mubarakput; The smaller rivers are - 
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crossed by temporary bridges in the dry seasons, the only 
masonry structures being those on the road from Cltahora 
to Jalalpur. The want of proper crossings over nnfordable 
streams is greatly felt in this tahsil. There is a road bunga- 
low at Tanda, while others are being built at Easkltari and 
Jahangirganj. 

At the first Oudli census of 1869 the tahsil contained 
a population of 182,118 persons. The nest enumeration 
of 1881 showed a very marked increase, the total being 
282,731, while ten years later it increased to 263,687. The 
last census was that of 1901, when the tahsil contained 
.249,892 inhabitants, showing a considerable decline, but 
still giving a density of 691 persons to the square mile. 
Classified according to religions, there were 210,925 Hindus, 
38,209 Musalmans and 188 others, Jains, Aryas and Chris- 
tians. These figures now given in each case refer to the tahsil 
as it now stands, whereas the census statistics include those 
of Surhurpur.* The population of the tahsil is mostly 
agricultural in character, but a considerable proportion is 
engaged in trade and especially in the weaving industry, 
which still flourishes at Tanda, Etifatganj and other places. 


TANDAULI, Pargana Amsin, Tahsil Pyz-ii.BAn. 

A small village in the south of the pargana, lying in 
latitude 26° 37' north and longitude 82° 21' east, on the 
main road from Pyzabad to Jaunpur, at a distance of 16 
miles from the district headquarters. The road here crosses 
the loop line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Eailway, and at 
the crossing is the station, from which a branch road runs 
north-east to Dilasiganj on the Ghagra. Tandapli is but an 
insignificant place, containing nothing of interest save an 
upper primary school. The population at the last census 
numbered 843 souls, the majority of whom are Brahmans. 
The total area of the village is 368 acres and the revenue 
Rs. 700. It formerly belonged to the Raikwars of pargana 
Amsin, but their possessions were seized by Raja Darshan 
Singh, and the village has since been included in the taluqa 
of the Maharaja of Ajodhya. 

* Appendits, Table I. 
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Table III . — "Vital Hiatistics, 


Deaths 


Births. 


Bate 

per 

1,000 


Total Males, 


Total, Males, I 


^ The rates from 1891 to 1900 aro oalciiiated from the returns of the 1891 census. 


Fyzabad District, 


Table IV . — Deaths according to cause. 


Total deaths from- 


' AH Q-maT'i Bowel 

icaties. Hague. Cholera. Eevor. 


41,494 2,667 

42,310 3,855 


659 28,260 

76 31,286 

25 19,103 

28 41,787 

3 28,132 

190 24,723 

1,314 32,643 

23 26,271 

10 28,972 

4 25,864 

16 24,860 

64 25,758 

154 17,208 

35 27,217 
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Table VI.— jlrea in acres under the principal crops, tahsil Akharpur. 
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Parganas Akbarpur, Majhaura and Surbiirpnr. | f No returns available on account of census operations. 




Table '^l.—Area in acr^ under the frinei'pal crops, tahsil Tanda. 
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^ Parganas Tanda and Birhar only. 1 t No returns arailable on account of census operations. 





Fyzahad District 
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1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 




APPaUDlX, 


XI 


Table ^Cogtiizahle Grime. 


Humber of cases investi- 
gated by police. 

Buo 

mo&u» 

By 

orders of 
Magis- 
trate. 

Sent np 
for trial. 

2 

3 

1 

4 


Number of persons. 


dia- vieted. 
charged. 


60 ' 2,346 3,541 

65 1,390 2,295 i 

43 1,717 2,714 

30 1,662 2,475 

42 ■ 1,757 2,438 

62 1,792 2,586 

53 1,957 2,607 

41 1,896 2,403 


770 2,722 

445 1,658 

547 1,999 

446 1,841 

478 1,761 

476 _ 1.864 

541 2,086 

538 ■ 1,885 





pIBliili 


Fyzabad District 



Tablk IX . — Revenue demand at successive Sitilements. 


Year of settlement, 


Pargaiia, 


mahals, 

1903- 

1904. 


Haveli Ondh 


Mangalsi 

Amsin 


Total TahBil 
Pysiabad. 


Pacbliimratli 


1,96,997 2,62,^011 


Khanda^sa 


Total Tabsil 
Bikapur, 


Akbarptir 


Majbanra 

Snrhurpur 


Total Tahsil 
Akbarpnr, 


Tanda 


Birhar 


1,92,604 


Total Tah^ii 
Tanda, 


Total, District 


8,70,188 12,85,802 1^,60.462 14.08,913 .27,528 


Het regijiar demand, 


1859. 1865-68. 

1875 

revision. 

1896- 
; 98,’^ ; 

2 3 

4 

5 
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Table XII*— Stamps. 


Year, 

Beceipts from — 

Total 

charges. 

Hon- 

Jndicial. 

Court fee 
including 
copies. 

All 

sources. 
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3 

4 

5 





Es. 

Es* 

Es. 

Es. 

1890-91 




33,679 

1,27,578 

1,61,823 

5,262 

1891-92 




Sl,978 

1,04,769 

1,37,057 

5,940 

1892-^93 

* « 



32,972 

1,18,145 

1,51,383 

3,834 

1893*94 




36,845 

1,36,549 

1,73,713 

3,010 

1894-95 



• • 

32,242 

1,07,915 

1,40,381 

4,083 

1895-98 




35,049 

1,10,185 

1,45,790 

2,948 

1896-97 

# • 



38,592 

1,03,160 

1,41,928 

8,783 

1897-98 

■■ »»■■■■■,' 



29,943 

1,11,740 

1,48,032 

2,870 

1898-99 




32,372 

1,13,348 

1,43,276 

3,491 

1899-1900 




84,896 

1,18,557 

1,56,285 

8,971 

1900-1901 




88,030 

1,23,115 

1,63,254 

*=2,154 

1901-1902 




35,684 

1,24,171 

1,62,095 

4,607 

1902-1903 




82,480 

1,17,697 1 

1,62,307 

2,771 

1903-1904 




34,923 

1,35,184 

. 1,72,431 

5,341 

1904-1905 







1 

1905-1906 







1 

1 

1906-1907 








19C7-1908 







i 

1908-1909 








1909-10 








1910-11 

0 # 







1911-12 

# • 







1912-13 

* * % 

•• 







* Discount only. 
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XVll 


Table XIV. — Income-tax by Tahsils and Cities {Part IV only). 


Year,. 

Pyza ba d-Ajodhya 
Mmiic-ipality. 

Year. 

TaEsil Pyzabad. 

Under 
Es. 2,000. 

Over 

Rs, 2,000. 

Under 
Es. 2,000 

Over 

Es. 2,000. 

Assessees. 

eS 

Assessees. 

: X ■ 

c3 

B 

CO 

o 

o 

CO 

02 
. <35 
za 

CD 

c5 

X 

c8 

. B ■ 

cn 

o 

o 

CD 

CD 

O 

CD 

to 

<1 

X 

B 



Es. 


Rs. 




Bs. 


Es. 

1392-S3 

262 

4,457 

49 

6,066 

1892-93 


436 

6,084 

55 

7,013 

1893-94 

307 

4,670 

56 

6,424 

1898-94 


448 

6,438 

62 

6,952 

1894-95 

325 

5,325 

57 

6,810 

1894-05 


457 

7,036 

64 

7,339 

1895-93 

359 

5,743 

55. 

6,539 

1895-96 


512 

7,731 

GO 

7,004 

1896-97 

336 

5,265 

57 

6,924 

1896-97 


483 

7,310 

65 

7,546.. 

1897-93 

317 

5,070 

55 

7,062 

1897-98 


464 

7,176 

64 

7,797 

1S98-99 

323 

6,723 

62 

8,643 

1898*99 


476 8.036 

73 


. 1899-1900 

322 

5,750 

67 

8,604 

1899-1900 


467 

7 659 

76 

9,02S 

1900-1901 

896 

6,812 

S3 

9,802 

1900-1901 


596 

9,680 

84 

9,403 

1901-1902 

395 

6,908 

86 

10,770 

1901-1902 


624 

10,410 

89 

10,673 

1902-1903 

425 

7,729 

74 

9,228 

1902-1903 


620 

10,717 

87 

1Q,235, 

1903-1904 .. : 

w 

4,591 

58 

8,237 

1903-1904 


216 

5,804 

66 

8,922 

1904-1905 





19:'4-1905 






1903-1903 ' 





1905-1908 






19P3-1907 





19Q6-1907 






1907-1908 . 





1907-1908 






1903-1909 





1908*1909 






1909-10 




% 

1909-10, 






1910-11 .. 





1910-11 






1911-12 . .. 





1911-12 






1912-18 



I 


im-m 




r ■ 



xvin 


Fyzahad District, 


Table XIV. — Incmne^tax by Tahsils {Part IV only) 
— (cotieluded). 


Year. 

Tahsil Tanda. 

Year. 

' Tahsil Akbar- 
pnr, 

Year. 

...Tabsil Blka- : 

Under 

Rs, 

2,000. 

Over 

Rs. 

2,000, 

, Under 1 
Rs 1 
; 2,000. 

Over 

1 Es 
2,000. 

'Under 
Rs. 
a 000. 

Over 

Rs. 

2,000. 

CQ 

<U, 

<D 

5Q 

ca 

<D. 

«2' 

m 

< 

! M 
. c5 ■ 

m 

.01 
! oj 

! QQ 

m 

Q> 

DQ 

CO 

< 

H 

B 

1 m 
! <D 
a> 
to 

l CO" 
f.CD 

I to., 

i ,<0 
<1 

K- 

eg 

1 B 

m 
0 1 
■ 0) , 
00 
■cfl 
a> 
oa 

CO 

< 

M 

1 'C8. 

B 

m 
© ■ 
<0 
m 
ta 
© 
02 ..,. 
■ta 

M 

c3 

B 

CO 

© 

© 

se 

CO 

0 

BQ 

CO 

■ 

B 



Bs. 


Rs. 



Rs. 


1 1 

Bs. 1 



Rs. 


Bs. 

1804-95.. 

226 

3,954 

29 

3,603 

1890-91.. 

97 

1,476* 

19 

2,576 

1894-95.. 

119 

1,535 

•• 

.. 

1895 96.. 

211 

3,712 

29 

3,337 

1891-92.. 

90 

1,417 

16 

1,722 

1895-96.. 

110 

1,420 

2 

195 

1896-97.. 

204 

3,671 

29 

3,401 

1892-93.. 

97 ' 

1,438 

17 

2,020 

1896-97.. 

110 

1,426 

2 

182 

1897-98.. 

218 

3,668 

30 

3,478 

1893-94.. 

103 

1,370 

17 

1,854 

1897-98.. 

131 

1,793 

2 

152 

1898-99.. 

205 

3,109 

25 

,3,005 

1894-95,. 

118 

1.726 

14 

1, 15 

1898-99.. 

149 

2,102 

2 

208 

18-1900 

250 

4,122 

32 

, 3,212 

1895-96. . 

106 

1,598 

12 

1 723 

1899-1900 

149 

2,077 

2 

208 

1900-1901 

242 

4,062 

i37 

3,590 

1896-97.. 

100 

1,498 

11 

1,579 

1900-1901 

148 

2,115 

2 

182 

1901-1902 

245 

4,162 

37 

4,220 

1897-98.. 

105 

1,616 

9 

1,554 

1901-1902 

151 

2,196, 

2 

182 

1902-1903 

250 

4,292 

38 

8,667 

1898-99.. 

106 

1,715 

10 

1,625 

1902-1903 

149 

2,151 

2 

182 

1903-1904 

77 

2,307 

35 

3,510 

1899-1900 

86 

1,434 

13 

2,012 

1903-1904 

35, 

8S8 

2 

182 

1904-1905 





1900-1901 

105 

1,661 

15 

|2 020'l904-1905 





1905-1906 




' ii 

1901-1902 

114 

1,712 

i 

16 

2,024jl905-1905 





1906-1907 




f 1 

1902-1903 

123 

1,940, 

12, 

569 1906-1907 





1907-1908 





1903-1904 

. -f- 

30 

‘ 797 

10 

1,470 

|1907-1908 





1908-1909 





1904-1905 





1908-1909 




» 

1909-10. . 





1905-1906 





1909-10,. 





1910-11.. 





1906-1907 





1910-11.. 





1911-12.. 





1907-1908 


# 



1911-12*. 





1912-13., 





1908-1909 





1912-13.. 










1909-10.. 

. ■ 















1910-11., 















1911-12*. 















1912-13*. 


1 

j 











Table XV , — District Board. 
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Fyzahad District 







XXll 


Fymbad District, 


Tablh: XV XL--- Distribution of Police^ 1904 . 


Thana. 

- 

Sub- 

Inspec- 

tors, 

Head 

Con- 

stables. 

Con- 

stables. 

Muni- 

cipal 

Police. 

Town 

Police. 

Rural 

Police 

Road 

Police,. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Fyzabad (Kotwali) 

4 

2 

15 

80 

• • 

4 

.. 

Ajodhya 


3 

2 

14 

. 43 

2 

6 


Tanda.. 

.. 

3 

1 

14 

29 

•- 

193 

4 

Jalalpur 

.. 

3 

1 

14 

- 

20 

224 


Akbarpur 

• • 

3 

1 

12 


13 

174 

•• 

Bikapnr 

.. 

3 

1 

11 



171 

4 

Pura Qalandar 

• • 

3 

1 

13 


8 

154 

12. 

Milkipur 


2 

1 

13 


.. 

175 

6 

Eamnagar 


2 

1 

15 



192 

*• 

Eannabi 


2 

1 

11 


.. 

151 

6 

Ahrauli 

.. 

2 

1 

11 


6 

132 

.. 

Baskbari 


2 

1 

11 


7 

170 


Amona 

• • 

2 

1 

9 


.. 

150 

8- 

Haidarganj 


2 

1 

11 



139 


Mabaraiganj 

• • 

2 

1 

11 



155 


Cantonment 

.. 

1 

1 

9 


■■'V . , ■ . 

.. 

... 

Civil Reserve 

and 

12 

21 

88 





ofSoe. 









Armed Police 


2 

21 

148 

i 





Total 

- 

53 


430 

152 

56 

2,189 

40 
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Table XVIII . — Education 


Secondary 

education. 


Primary education 


Total 


Scholars, 


Scholars. 


Scholars, 


sxw 


iyzaboid District. 



List of Schools, i9Qi, 



A. —City. 







Average 

liDcality. 

School. 

Class. 

: Management. 

attend^' 


• 

I . 

ance. 


I. — S4CQndary^ 



. 

. 

High Schoql 

High School 

District Board •• 

2i9 

1 

Mianganj Branch 

Anglo-vemacnlar. 

Ditto 

U 

jB’yzabad { 

Haidar^nj 

Girls’ Boarding 

Middle Yernacnlar 

Ditto 

213 

Anglo- vetaacnlar 

Wesleyan Mission, 

63 

j 

School. 

middle. 

Aided 


\ 

iForbes’ School 

Dittd 

Private, Aided by 

196 




Municipality. 



II.— I rimary. 




f 

Sahibganj 

Lower Primary . . 

District Board 

26 

ipyzabad^ 

Hasnu Katra , . 

Ditto ** 

Ditto 

30 

City Girh’ School . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

49 

1 

Angnri Bagh Girls’ . . 

Ditto •• 

Wesleyan Mission, 

42 



Aided. 



Bikahganj Girls’ .. 

Ditto . • 

Church, Mission 

33 



' Aided. 


Aiodhya . . 

City School* 

Upper Primary . . 

District Board 

164 

/ 

Islamia School 

Arabic 

Local Committee, 

130 


with Waiuika funds. 

Kandhari Bazar 

Ditto 

Private 

16 


Sarai Ohauk 

Ditto 

Ditto 

16 


Hasnn Katra 

Ditto 

Ditto 

16 

Fyaabadl 

Kotha Parcha 

Hindi, Guru School 

Ditto 

66 

Fatehganj 

Ditto . 

Ditto ^ .. 

1 .'40 


Haidarganj 

Ditto 

Ditto 

' 50 


Sahihganj 

Ditto 

Ditto (Earn Harain) 

i !" 35 


Ditto 

jpitto 

Ditto (JagannatH) 

12 

\ 

Ditto 

Sanskrit Path^hala 

l?rivat6 ^ * i 

■■ .J5 

/ 

Nayaghat 

Ditto 

Ditto , ^ 

.16 

Swargaddwari • . 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

15 


Bhur temple ». 

Ditto 

Ditto ; 

80 


Bam Kot 

' Ditto 

Ditto 

41 

AJodtya^ 

Bamji 

Baja Balrampur 

Ditto 

* Ditto : 

Ditto 

Ditto 

5 

60 

\ 

Sarju Bagh ‘ 

k Ditto ; 

Ditto 

40 


Bachhmi Bam 

Ditto ! 

Ditto 

20 


Busi temple 

\ )>itto 1 

Ditto *, 

' , 50 

V 

PhekixLal 

Ditto 1 

Ditto * . 



**C6iivei:1elT3al8'^MiS31¥'K inom iSQi# ^ 
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List of School 


B,-— Distbict, 


Average 

attend- 

ance. 


Locality. 


Tahsil. Pargana. 


Upper Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 

Ditto » . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Lower Primary Aided . . 
Ditto .. 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Upper Primary . . 

Ditto . * 

* Ditto 

Ditto • . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Lower Primary 
' Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary Aided . . | 

Ditto .. : 

Ditto- - . 

Ditto . . ' 

Ditto 

Ditto .•* 

Lower Primary Aided, Girls 
Upper Primary 

Ditto #. 

Ditto 

Ditto 


/ Darshannagar 
1 Eannpali 

' Pura 

Bhadarsa 
Eani Bazar 

Haveli , SEiwala Mau 
Ondh. \ Sukbapnr Itanra . . 
Gangauli 
Pura Qalandar 
Eampur Sardha .. 
Harainpur 
\ Usru 

f Deorhi • .• 

Eaunahi 
Muhammadpur 
Eaipur 
Suchitaganj 
Baragaon 
Mubarakganj 
Mangalsi 

Mangal-.i Mirpur Karita .. 
si. \ Hajipur 
* Gopalpur 
Jaganpnr 
Ismailnagar 
Saadatgan] 
Parasrampur 
Sarangapur 
Muia Bogamganj.. 
V Deorhi 

/ Amsin .. 

Tandanli 
Goshainganj 
Begamganj (Dilasi- 

Bbadauli Buzurg.. 
Jarhi 

Amsin,. ( Maya BhikM 
Mathia 
Dbarupur 
Kalianpur Barauli. 
Eeori 
Easulabad 
\ Kumbia 
• Akbarpur , 

I Ditto 
Lorpur 
Pahtipur 
Akbar- Barepur 
pur, 1} Kalepur Mobwal v- 
Bewana 

Salabuddinpur . . 
. Dbaurua 
I Samanpur ^ 

\ Saidpur Bbitari * . 


Pyzabad 


Ditto 

Lower Primary Aided 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto * 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Middle Venarcular 

Mission Girls’ Aided 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower -Primary 
Ditto 


Akbar. 

■pur 


Fyzahad District 


XXVI 


List of Schools, 1904— (continued). 


B. — District — (conthiued). 



Pargana. 

Looaiiijy, 

Glass. 

Average 

attend" 

ance. 

/ 

■ / 

Nasirpur 

Lower Primary 

17 

f 

/ 

Kataria 

Ditto 

16 




Saidapur 

Ditto 

31 




Ka jri 

Lower Primary Aided . . 

22 




A beta •. 

Dittp 

15 




Bangaon 

Ditto 

12 


Akbar- / i 

Siisandarpur 

Ditto 

48 


1 pur \ 


Baraura . . 

Ditto 

19 


! 


Akbaipur 

Ditto 

15 


i 


Kurki Bazar . , 

Ditto 

14 


i 


Manikpur 

Ditto 

13 


i 


Malipur 

Ditto 

27 



Kusainpur Bipban 

Ditto 

28 


\ 

Saspaua * * 

Ditto 

18 



/ 

Majbaura 

Upper Primary 

45 




Heuri 

Ditto 

36 




Bunawau 

Ditto 

30 




Katabri •• 

Lower Primary 

25 




Budaupur . . 

Ditto 

27 




Obaohakpur 

Ditto 

14 




Asbrafpur Barwa 

Ditto 

30 




Pande Paikauli . , 

Ditto 

28 




Bangaou 

• Ditto 

as 

Akbar- 

i 


Bbiti 

Upper Primary Aided . . 

35 

.pur. / 

Maibau- \ 

Madar Bbl^i 

Lower Primary Aided . , 

21 

\ 

ra. 


Asajitpur 

Ditto 

19 




Karampur 

Ditto 

21 




Benipur 

Ditto 

23 




Saya 

Ditto 

19 




Mustafabad 

Ditto 

6 




Khemapur 

Ditto 

25 




Ifat?bpur Belabagb , 

Ditto 

16 




Narbarpur 

Ditto 

28 



\ 

Pitbapur 

Ditto 

21 



/ 

Jalalpur 

Middle Vernacular 

166 




Surburpur 

Upper Primary 

61 




Bandipur 

Ditto 

58 


' ^ 


Hewada 

Lower Primary 

29 




Dulbupur 

Ditto 

19 




Patebpur 

Ditto 

33 




BaiQgarbjTigbra. . 1 

Ditto 

45 


Surbur- / 

jSTagpar 

Ditto 

39 


1 pur. ( 

Masorba 

Upper Primary Aided . . ! 

23 


1 


Barah 

Ditto 1 

31 




Baragaou 

Lower Primary Aided ,, . ! 

25 




Mathura Rasulpur 

• Ditto 

17 




Bakra 

Ditto 

20 




Bbiaon . . I 

Ditto 

36 

\ 

i 

Begikol 

Ditto 

28 

r Tanda,. r 

1 Pauda ! 

Middle Vernacular 

97 



' Do. J 

Lower Primary Municipal 

29 

‘1 

Iltifatgauj .. ; 

Upper Primary 

1 ' 54 
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List of Schools, 1904 i— (continued). 


, — DiBimcT—f continued ; , 


TahsiL 


Tan da 


Pargana. 


Tanda . 


Birhar 


/ 1 


Bikapur. 


P a c h- 
him- 
rath. 


Locality. 


Sliivaganj 
Surapur 
Khaspur 
Mnbarkpur 
Balia Jagdispur 
Janarjanpnr 
PaBarpur 
Lachhmanpur 
Fatehpur 
Mithepur 
Bela Parsa 
Eamnagar 
Baskhari 
Sultanpure* 
Kichhauchha 
Deoria . . 

Bampur Mathia 

Ghahora 

Easulpur 

Bairampur 

Madainia 

Shnkul Bazar 

Musepnr 

Nasirpur 

Birhar . . 

Jiinedpnr 

Mubarakpnr Pikar 

Parsanpur 

Ahrauli 

Barhi Aidalpur 

Qabulpur 

Lakhanpnr 

Madhopur 

Kaurahi 

Khajurahat 

Rampur Bhagan 

Bikapnr 

Barun . . 

Alipiir Khajuri 
Haidarganj 
Tikri , . 
Shahganj 
Baharpur 
Janan . . 

Achhora 
^ajwara 
Hathgaoxx 
Sarai Khargu 
Kuohera 
Adilpnr 
Tar an . . 
Konchha 


21 


P, !■ 

Class. 

Ayerage 

attend- 

..Koe. 

Upper Primary 

50 

Ditto 

30 

Lower Primary . . 

20 

Ditto 

25 

Ditto 

22 

Lower Primary Aided . . 

16 

Ditto 

17 

Ditto 

29 

Ditto 

29 

Ditto 

22 

Ditto . • 

15 

Upper Primary 

76 

Ditto 

57 

Ditto .. 

118 

Ditto • • 

62 

Ditto 

u 

Ditto 

41 

Ditto 

87 

Ditto .• j 

40 

Ditto . . i 

43 

Ditto 

81 

Ditto 

45 

Ditto 

57 

Ditto 

42 

Lower Primary Aided . . 

12 

Upper Primary Aided . . 

43 

Lower Primary Aided - . 

3 7 

Ditto 

29 

Ditto 

14 

Ditto 

22 

Ditto 

25 

Ditto 

18 

Ditto 

43 

Ditto 

20 

Middle Yenacular 

65 

Upper Primary 

64 

Ditto 

44 

Ditto 

67 

Ditto 

43 

Ditto 

41 

Ditto 

48 

Ditto 

41 

Lower Primary 

25 

Ditto 

29 

Ditto 

19 

Ditto 

23 

Ditto 

48 

Ditto 

21 

Ditto 

31 

Ditto 

24 

Ditto 

28 

Upper Primary Aided . . 

50 

tool from April 1, 1905. 


Fyzabad District 


xxviii 


List of Schools, 1904 (cone! tided). 


B. — Bistbiot— f eluded J. 


Tahsil. 

Pai'jana. 

Locality. 

Cla$s. 

V .;rag 

attend- 
ance. : 


( 

Sindiiora 

Lower Pri mary A ide d , , 

19 



Gotbwara 

Ditto 

28 



Ahiraa . . 

Ditto 

2T 



Malethu Khurd 

Ditto 

19 



Sarai Qazi 

Ditto 

15 



Ba-rabganj 

Ditto 

28 



Ohaura Bazar 

Ditto 

20 


P a 0 h- 

Milkipnr 

Ditto .. 

24 


himrath ■ 

Kora Raghopur . . 

Ditto 

25 


— (^CO?l- 

Barahta 

Ditto 

20 


eluded ), \ 

Ghiasuddinpur 

Ditto 

18 



Gandhaur 

Ditto 

20 



Dhema Sheo Bakhsh 

Ditto 

SO 

Bikaj^ur 


Rai. 



^fcon^^ i 


Ohara wan .. 

Ditto .. i 

21 

eluded) A 


Ghatampur 

Ditto 

25 



Korawan 

Ditto 

18 



Dih Astiik 

Ditto 

19 


\ 

ISTansa . . 

Ditto 

24 



, , Khandansa 

Upper Primary 

52 



Amaniganj .. 

Ditto 

63 



Tnrsampnr 

Ditto 

53 



Bawan .. .. 

Lower Primary 

38 


Klian- / 

Gaddopur 

Upper Primary Aided . . 

20 


dansa. \ 

Sirsir . . 

Lower Primary Aided . . 

28 



Bamnagar Amawan 

Ditto 

24 



Pithla . - 

Ditto 

20 



, Ghatatili 

Ditto 

31 


Jijriam . . 

Ditto 

17 





APFENX/IX. 


BOABS, 1904. 


A.— PBOVI^’OIAL. 

(i) Fyzabad, Bara Baaki and Lucknow 
(li) Fyzabad, Suliianpur and Allahabad 
(iii) Pyzabad, Bast! and Gorakhpur 


B.— Local. 


Total 


I . — IBird class wds, meSall&df bridyel and drained 
throughout. 

(i) Fyzabad to Eai Bareli {vide II, 3 ) 

(ii) Fyzabad to Jannpur {vide II, ii) 

(iii) Fyzabad to Man .. .. 

(iv) Bidyakund to Barshannagar . , 

S Deckali to join Jannpur road . . 

Jamtaraghat road 

(vii) Akbarpur to Tanda . . 

(viii) Malipur to Jalalpur . . 

(ix) Sohwal to Dhemuaghat .. 

(x) Sohwal railway approach . . 

(xi) A jodhya railway ,, . . 

(xii) Goshainganj railway ,, 

(xiii) Akharpur railway „ 

(xiv) Malipur railway ,, .. 

. Total .. 


(i) 

(ii) 

XV) 

(V) 

(vi) 

(vii) 

(viii) 

(ix) 

(xi) 


IL — Second class roads, unmetalled, partially 
bridged and drained. 

■" #. ' 

Fyzabad to Bai Bareli (vide I, i) 

Fyzabad to Jaunpur (vide I, ii) 

Fyzabad to Shahganj and Isauli 
Fyzabad to Maya and Azamgarh 
Mubarakpur to Surhurpur . . 

Baulatpur to Phulpur 
Baulatpur to Suchitagan] 

Shahzaclpnr to Bostpur 
AbduUapur to Halapur 
Bilharghat railway approach . . 

Barshannagar railway ,, 

Total 

III, — Fifth class roads, cleared, partially bridged 
and drained. 


(i) Tanda to Bairampur 

(ii) Akbarpur to Iltifatganj 
) Akbarpur to Jauhardih 


(k - 

(iv) Akbarpur to Baskhari .. «« 

(v) Baskhari to Jalalpur 

(vi) Akbarpur to Bhikharipur 

(vii) Shahzadpur to Kataria . . ’> 

(viii) Bariawan to Tcndua 

(ix) Jalalpur to Ahraula 

(x) Jalalpur to Bamnagar and Chahora 

(xi) Malipur to Bostpur 



XXX 


Fymbad District, 


ROADS, imi-’C<ionGlud6dJ. 


'i/Ji class roadSy clearedypartiall^ bridged 
and drained — (coiKsluded). 


(xii) Haswar to Mansurganj 
(xiii) Maharua to Blkwajitpur 

(xiv) Goshainganj to Undi 

(xv) Goshainianj to Sarwaghat 
(xyi) BMti to Maya 

(xvii) Bilbargliat to Tartin 
(xviii) Darshannagar to Basnlabad , 

(xix) Darshannagar to Bbaratkund 

(xx) Bbadarsa to Tewaripur 

(xxi) Kbajtirahat to Milkipur 


Total 


27 . — Sixth class roadsy cleared only. 

(i) Amaniganj to Milkipur 

(ii) Amaniganj to Hnliapur .. . 

{iii) Gaddopur to Kuchera and Jalalpur 

(iv) Baxun to Sbabganj . . 

(y) Sbabganj to Ranibazar . . 

(vi) Baragaonto Mubammadptir .. 

(yii) Mubammadpur to Daryr.bad.* 

‘ {yiii) BiSapur to Ram pur Bbagan . . 

(ix) Darabgadj to Janan . . 

(x) Goshainganj to Barebta and Jaisimau 

(xi) Goshainganj to Dilasiganj .. 

(xii) Dilasiganj to Tandauli .. 

{xiii) Haringtonganj to Kina wan and Gbaura 
(xiy) Gbaura to Para spur . . 

(xv) Haidarganj to Tarun 
(xyi) Haidarganj to Mallepur 
(xyii) Haidarganj to Bbopa Dobra 
(xviii) Para spur to Kicbbauti 

(xix) Bbiti to Dostpur . . 

(xx) Bbiti to Kurebbar 

(xxi) Pa btipur to Chita Tina 
(xxii) Saida pur to Sultangarh 
(xxiii) Akbarpur to Gaubanian , . 

(xxiy) Sbabzadpur to Jalalpur 
(xxv) Jalalpur to Nagpur .. 

(XX vi) Jalalpur to Mittupur . . 

(xxvii) Jalalpur to Surburpur 
(xxviii) Suobitaganj to Matbia 
(xxix) Baskbari to Barabi 
(xxx) Baskbari to Ramnagar 
(xxxi) Ganpatpur to Mansurganj 
(xxxii) Haswar to Maindigbat 
(xxxiii) Jabangirganj to Kambariagbat 
(xxxiv) Kambariagbat to Parsanpur 
(xxxv) Balrampur to Garwal 
(xxxvij Basobrigbat to Abrauli 
(xxxvii) Murtiban to Khirkigbat • 

(xxxviii) Dilba to Satban Perr}^ 

(xxxix) Bbatpura te Sboonatbpur 


Total 
Gband Totab 


Miles Pur. Feet. 


9 

10 

■■ 7 " 

7 

11 

10 

8 
8 

23 

14 

231 


a 

6 

•G' 

6 

3 

5 
1 

6 
5 


360 

340 

330 

325 

40 

575 

410 

479 

650 

80 


11 

0 

0 

19 

6 

2 '2 

3 

1 

170 

0 

6 

240 

1 

7 

208 

2 

0 

633 

4 

4 

210 

8 

3 

20 

7' 

3 

627 

'5 

1 

620 

3 

6 

420 

12 

1 

651 

4 

4 

0 

6 

5 

8S 

4 

1 

265 

4 

0 

293 

6 

1 

95 

IB 

0 

100 

8 

6 

0 

4 

1 

490 

5 

4 

330 

14 

3 

70 

14 

4 

260 

2 

5 

0 

4 

0 

476 

5 

2 

80 

16 

1 

390 

5 

2 

420 

8 

0 

0 

4 

1 

360 

3 

0 

600 

6 

2 

280 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

6 

2 

281 

6 

3 

520 

4 

2 

224 


8 ' 

”^""■’462 

758 

2 

040 




APPENDIX 


xxxi 


FERBIBS, 1904. 


Name of Perry. 

River. 

Management. 

Income. 

Miranihat •. 

Ghagra 

Pyzabad Dist. 

Rs. 

1,500 

Ajodhyaghat 

Do. 

Bd. 

B. &N. .By. 

6,540 

Tihnraghat . . 

Do, 

Pyzabad Dist.Bd 

1,2'25 

Bilharghat 

Do. 

Basti 

ditto. 


Sihora. 

Do. 

Gonda 

ditto. 


Dhemuaghat. . 

Do. 

Do. 

ditto 


Mama 

Do. 

Basti 

ditto. 


Dalpatpur , . 

Do. 

Do. 

ditto. 


Begamganj. . 

Do. 

Do. 

ditto. 


Sarwa 

Do. 

Do. 

ditto. 


Gosha ingan j. . 

Marha 

Pyzabad ditto. 

410 

Basohri 

Do. 

Do. 

ditto. 

150 

Ra jghat 

Do. 

Do, 

ditto. 


Jalalpur 

Tons. 

Do. 

ditto. 

275 

Salona 

Ghagra 

Basti 

ditto. 


Mahripur . . 

Do. 

Do. 

ditto. 


Tanda 

Do. 

Do. 

ditto. 


Mnbarakpur, . 

Do. 

Do. 

ditto. 


Phulpur 

Do. 

Do. 

ditto. . 


Naiirahni . . 

Do. 

Do 

ditto. 


Maindi 

L^O. 

Do. 

ditto. 


Ohahora 

Do. 

Do. 

ditto. 


Mansurganj.. 

Do, 

Do. 

ditto. 


Ohandipur .. 

Do. 

Pyzabad ditto. 

480 

Kamharia 

Do. 

Do. 

ditto. 

600 

Mohanghat, . 

Gumti 

Do. 

ditto. 


Khirkighat .. 

Do. 

Do, 

ditto. 


Ghurwal 

Do, 

Do, 

ditto. 


S a than 

Do. 

Sultanpnr ditto 


Kondwa 

Do. 

1 Do. 

f .'itto. 



c8 


rd 

c3 

rQ 

ce 


g 

<« 

.o 

< 


fXi / 
!=J V 

.■.:..0B >■ 

B 


b/ 

c3 \ 
M 


Lo:*ality. 


Havoli I 
Oudh. 


Man- 

uals!. 


Am sin ' 


Maj- ( 
hanra. ^ 


Surhiir- 
piir . 


Tanda i 


\ 


(A 

vd. 

cS 

IXS 

a 

ce 


'jFyzabad Oantt, 
Ajodhya. 
Tihnra 

iJalaliiddinna- 

gar. 

Siliora- 

• Raima hi 
Mama 

Dalpatpur . . 
Dilasiganj .. 
Sai’wa 

Ankaripur . . 
Basohri 
Ma jhaura , , 

; Jalalpur 
Saiarpiir 
Mahripur . , 
Tanda 

Mubarakpur. . 

Phulpiir 
jNaurahni .. 

Tendwa Daro 

Chahora 

Alansurganj, . 

Cliandipur .. 

Kamharia . . 
Rasulpnr 

Doogaon 

Ghurwal 

Axdilpur 

Imam :Mni 


Private up iio 1003. 


XXXll 


Fymbad District. 


Tahsil. 


Tanda . . 


POST OPPIOBS, 1904. 


Fyzabad. . 


Pargana. 


Akbarpxir . . 


Haveli Ondh 

Mangalsi 

Amsin 

Akbarpur . . 

Majhaura . 
Surhurpnr . . 

Tanda 

Birbar 


•I 


Bikapur.. 


Pacbbimrath 


Kbandansa 


4 


Locality. 

Glass. 

Fyzabad 

Do. city . . 
Ajodbya 
Darshaunagar 
G-opalpiir 

Pura 

Bhadarsa 

Hoad office .. 
Sub-offiico . . 
Ditto 

Branch office 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Eaunabi 

Baragaon 

Deorbi , . | 

Sub-office .. 
Branch office 
Ditto 

Gosbainganj. . j 
Maya . , | 

Sub-office .. 
Branch office 

Akbarpur . . i 
Sbabzadpur. . 
Pabtipur 
Mabarua Gola 

Sub-office .. 
Branch office 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Majhaura 

Ditto 

Jalalpur • . 

Malipur 

Bandipur 

Sub-office .. 
Branch office 
Ditto 

Tanda 

Mubarakpur,. 

^ Iltifatganj .. 

Sub-office 
Branch office 
Ditto. j 

Baskbari 
Haswar 
Eamnagar . . 
Jabangirganj 
Kambaria .. 
Suita upur . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Difto 

Ditto .. : 

j 

1 Bikapur 
i Milkipur 
Hariugtonganj 
Barun 
Sbabganj 
Haidar, ganj . . 

Sub-ofiiee .. i 
Ditto .. j 

Ditto , , ’ 

Branch office 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Amauiganj . . 
Tursampur .. 
■Kbandansa ,. 

Sub-office 
Branch office 
Ditto 


M.ana , era out. 


Imperial. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

District. 

Imperial, 

Ditto. 

District. 

Imperial, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Di-itriot. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Imperial. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

“ Ditto. 
Mtto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 




Akbarpnr. 




Appendix* 


xxxm 


Pargana. 


MARKETS. 


Haveii Oiidb 


Mangalsi . 


Amsin 


Akbarpur 


M 


Town or vii- 
iage. 

Name of bazar. 

Pyzahad 

Fatehgan j . . 

Do. 

Rikabgan] . , T 

Kurha Kesho- 

Darshannagar Ii 

pur . 

Bhadarsa . . 

Bbadarsa 

Mau JadbanS" 

Mau , . 1 

pur. 


Nara inpur . . 

Nara inpur . . >3 

Sathri 

Bani Bazar . . \ 

Jaialuddinna- 

Pura . . £ 

gar. 


Ivlangalsi . . 

Masumganj . . 

Katrauli 

Maharjganj . . 

Muia Kapur - 

Bcgamganj . . 

pur. 


Deorakot . . 

Mubarakganj . 

Haholi 

Muhammadpur. 

Mustafabad 

Baragaon .. [ 

Jalalabad 

Jalalabad 

Kundu r k h a 

Deorhi Hindu 

Khurcl. 

Singh. 

Jaganpiir .. 

Jaganpur 

Tahsinpur .. 

Babaganj 

Hajlpur Bar- 

Barsendi * 

sendi. 


Kharauni . . 

Suchitaganj . . 

Haunahi 

Eannahi 

Chirra Mu- 

Ohirra Muham- 

hammadpur. 

madpnr 

' Amsin 

Amsin 

Qasba 

Begamganj or 
Dilasiganj, 

Rosh anna gar. 

Haqarganj 

Ankaripur 

Goshainganj .. 

Bairipnr 

Mahbubganj .. 

Uniar 

Uniar 

Pakrela 

Balrajganj 

Kanakpur . . 
\ Asapur Chand; 

Maja or Maha- 
rayganj. 

i Bhainsauna 

/ Akbarpur .. 

. Akbarpur 

Katwi ' . 

. Katwi 

Bariawan . 

. Bariawan 

Baripur, 

. Baripur 

Sikandarpur 

Sikandarpur . . 

Pahtipur 

. Aurangnagar , 

\ Kaharua 

aharua 

Kurki Mah 

- Kurki Bazar * . 

mudpur. 


Bang a on 

. Bangaon 

Nasirpur 

. Hasirpur 

' Bewana 

i . . 

. Bewana 


Market days. 


Ditto. 


day. 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

aay and Friday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Friday. 

Monday and Thursday, 
Ditto. 

Sunday and Tuesday. 
Tuesday and Saturday. 


Sunday and Thursday. 
Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Wednesday and Satur- 
day. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Ditto, 

Monday and Friday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto . 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Daily. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday and Satur- 
day. 

Ditto . 


XXXIV 


Fyzahad District. 


MAKKETS — {con tin, md ). 


Tabsil* 

Pargana* i 

, ! 

Towa or vil- 
lage. 

Name of bazar. 

Market days. 


I 

Sainanpnr .. 

Samanpuc 

Sunday and Thursday. 


1 

Sbahzadpur 

Sbabzadpnr . . 

Ditto. 


1 

Saidpur 

Saidpur 

Ditto. 


Akbarpur — ' 

Asbr a f p u r 

Mabarajganj 

Ditto. 


Pacbaskb. 



(concluded). > 

Dhaurua 

Dbaurua 

Sunday and Wednesday. 


1 

Lorpur 

Lorpur 

Tuesday and Saturday. 


" 'i' 

Bijai iixon . . 

Ragarganj 

Ditto. 



Sihmau 

Sibmau 

Ditto. 


f 

Reona 

Reona 

Ditto. 

' "rS>' 

Majbaura , . ( 

Dbaramganj 

Dbaramganj . . 

Sunday and Thursday. 


Maharua . . 

Mabarua 

Ditto. 


\ 

Abrauli 

Abrauli 

Ditto, 


1 

Sigwan 

Bbawanigauj 

Monday and Friday. 

S' 


Qasba Nagpur 

Nagpur 

i^itto. 

e3 

Xi 

Sur hurpur 

Surburpur 

Tuesday and Friday. 

rW 


F a t 8 b p ur 

Fatebpur 

Sunday and Wednesday. 

"<1 


Mobib. 



Surhurpnr., 

Paikauli 

Paikauli 

Ditto. 


Gobri Gband- 

Tigbra 

Thursday. 



pur. 

Bandipur . . 

Bandipur 

Daily. 



Mundebra .. 

Mundebra 

Tuesday. 



Qasba Jalal- 

Jalalpur 

Tuesday and Saturday. 


\ 

pur, 

'j Gnapakar ,, 

Guapakar 

Monday and Thursday. 


/ 

Tanda 

Tanda % 

Monday and Friday. 



Khaspnr 

Kbaspur 

Tuesday and Saturday. 


1 

Kbansapur .. 

Pabarpur 

Ditto. 


! 

Mubarakp u i 

: Mubarakpur . . 

Ditto. 


' . 'i' 

Tanda . . > 

j Rasulpur. 
Aimvan 

Lacbbmanpur 

Wednesday and Satur- 




day. 


i 

Baboranpur 

Baboranpur . . 

Ditto. 


{ 

Sbivaganj . , 

Sbivaganj 

Tuesday and Friday. 



Uferetbu 

Utretbu 

Monday and Thursday. 



Ilfeifatganj .. 

Iltifatganj 

Sunday and Thursday. 

cCt 

1 

i Cbabora 

Gbahora 

Ditto. 

fzs 

g/ 

rS® \ 

Birbar 

Birbar 

Monday and Thursday. 


Haswar 

Haswar 

Ditto. 

B 


Abrauli Rani- 

Abrauli 

Ditto. 



man. 





Baskbari 

Baskbari , , . 

Monday and Friday. 



Sultanpur . . 

Sultanpur 

Ditto. 


Birba 

Jallalpur , . 

Hirapur 

Sunday and Wednesday. 


Bairampur .. 

Bairampur 

Ditto. 



Hamnagar .. 

Ramnagar 

Wednesday and Satur- 





day. 



Deoria Bnz- 

Beoria Buzurg. 

Ditto. 


v 

urg. 

Maura rmau 

Manrarmau .. 

Tuesday and Friday. 


Idadbopur 

Nai Bazar 

1 , Ditto, 

A 


Kambaria .. 

Kamharia 

j Wednesday and Friday. 






Bikapur. 


appendix. 





MABKEW-^lcomlud&d), 


Town or vil- 
lage. 


Name of bazar, 


Tabsil, ' Fargana, 


Tendua .. Bikapiir .. Sunday and Wednasday. 
Eampur Bha- Bampur Bhagan Ditto 

gan. 

Janan . . Janan , . Ditto. 

BholaipurHi- Bholaip^r .. Ditto. 

ghiawan. ; 

Muqimpur Shabgan j .. Sunday and Tbursday. 
Sbabganj. 

Milkipur . . Milkipur 
Kbajurabat.. Kbajurabat . 

Tor on . . Darabganj 

Obaiira . . Chaura 
Semri . . Haringtonganj, 

Jagannatbpur Imaganj • 

Gbitauna. 

Ku cber a Kucbera . . Ditto. 

Patebpur Ka- ISTansa , . Tuesday and Priday. 

masin. 

Deoria .. Baruo ^ 

Ma jhnai . . Ma jbnai 
Taroli .. Taroii 

Haidarganj, , Plaidarganj 

Hatbgaon . . Hatbgaon 
Sabawan . . Sriganj 
Babtua .. Babtua 
'j Koncbba .* Konobba 

i Ebandansa . , Kbandansa . .1 Ditto. 

Palpur Tursampur . T Sunday and Tbursday, 

Mubammad- Amanigaiij ..1 Ditto. i 

pur. 

n I Boan . . Boan . 

Kbandansa, ^adopur . . Gadopur 

1 Pura Sadbari Pura Sadbari 
Sirsir . . Sirsir 
\ Deopion Pajgbat 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Monday and Thursday. 


Paobbim* 

rath. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Wednesday and Satur- 
day. 

Monday and Friday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Monday and Thursday. 
Wednesday and Satur- 
day. 

Ditto. 

Tuesday and Friday. 
Ditto. 


XSXVl 


Fyzabad District. 


^ FAiES.=»^ 







' 

Approxi- 

Taiisil. 

Pargana. 

Locality. 

Name of fair. 

Date. 

mate 

ayerage , 
attend- 
ance. 

■ 1 ^ 

1 

/'Haveli Oudh 

Ajodhya 

Bath Jattra . . 

Asarh Sudi 2nd 

7,000 


. Ditto 

Ditto 

Bashishtkundj 

Bhadon Sudi 

5th. 

8,000 


1 Ditto 

Ditto 

Lachh m a n g*- 
hat. 

Sawan Sudi oth 

5,000 


1 Ditto 

j 

Ditto ' 

Jhula 

Ditto 3rd 
to 15th. 

300,000 


i Ditto 

i Ditto 

Kartki Achnan 

Kartik Sudi 

15t,h. 

200,000 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Bamnaumi 

Ohait Sudi Oth 

400,003 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Baxnlila 

Bhadon Sudi 

14th to Kuar 
Sudi 12th. 

800 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Parikra'TT^a 

Kartik Sudi 9th. 

200,000 


Ditto 

Ditto .. 

Bam Biah . . 

Aghan Sudi 5th 

liOOQ 


Ditto 

Fyzabad . . 

Janamashtami 

Bhadon Sudi 

8th to 14th. 

siooo 


Ditto . . 

Ditto 

Ramlila 

Kuar Sudi 1st to 
15th. 

8,000 


Ditto 

i Ditto 

Rawangi mela 
fCichbauchha. 

Aghan 

2,000 


Ditto 

Fyzabad, 

Fatehganj. 

Guryi. 

Sawan Sudi 5th 

1,800 


Ditto , 

Do. Bikab- 

Salono 

Ditto 15th 

1,000 

Fyzabad . . 

Ditio 

ganj. 
Do. Guptar- 
ghat. 

■ Nahan Sarat 
Punau. 

iKuar Sudi 15th 

2,000 


Ditto 

Do. Bari 

Bua 

. Ashrah Mu- 
harram. 

•Muharram 10th 

2,000 


Ditto 

Do. JNcar 

Museum, 

Id-uz-znha . . 

10th 

4,000 


Ditto 

Do. do. 

Id-ul-fitr 

Shawal 1st 

4,000 


Ditto 

Qazzpur 

Maniparbat . . 

Sawan Sudi 3rd 

9,800 


Ditto , . 

Deoka li 

Athon 

Chait Badi 8th 

2,000 


Ditto 

Jam tb a ra ghat 

Jamdutiya .. 

Kartik Sudi 

2nd. 

2,000 

1 


Ditto 

Eitiya Maba- 
rajganj. 

jGudara 

j . ^ . 

Ohait 

■ 4,000 


Ditto 

Darshannagar 

[Ramlila 

Kuar Sudi 2nd 
to 12th. 

1,000 


Ditto 

Jalal u d d i n- 
nagar. 

Do. 

Ditto 

1,000 


Ditto 

Ditto .. 

Biibarghat . . 

Baisakh Badi 

2,700 


Ditto 

Kurha Kesho- 
pur. 

Surajkund . . 

Amawa'i.- 
Sunday after 

Bhadon Sudi 
Oth. 

Every Somwari 
Aiuawas. 

50,000 


Ditto . , ’ 

Nfandgram ' 

Bharatkund . , ; 

2,900 


Ditto . . j 

Babupur SirsBjHahan Tilai . . 

Bhadon Sudi 

Amawas. 

4,600 


^ iH uou t'xnausBivo ; it; aoes not; inciucic a niimi 

lairs held on fcho ordinary Hindu and Hnsalman festivals. 
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XXXVII 


Tahsil. 


Pargana. 


Fyzabad— 
icoyiclud- 
&d): 


Akbarpur. 


/jHaveli Oudh 
Amsin 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Mangsi 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Locality. 


Bibipur 

Sarwa 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Akbarpur . 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

r>itto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Dilasiganj 
Gosliainganj, . 

Rarapur 
Pawari. 

D a ul a t p u r 
Raghu 

Dhemuagbat 

Ditto 

Mubarakgan] 
Karern 
Deorakot 
Sucbitaganj , 
Dcorb. Hindu 
Singh. 
Raunahi 


Kula 

Shaikh Ala-| 
ud-dirt. 

Akbarpur 

Ditto 

Shahzadpnr , 


(<ionUmted), 

- 




Approxl*' 



; mate 

Name of fair. 

Date. 

; average 
' attend- 



ance. 

Nahan Pish- 

Chait Sudi 14th 

2,500 

ach Mochan. 

Singi Rikh . , 

Ditto 9th 

12,000 


and Kartik 

Sudi 15th. 


Ram ghat 
•Jhula . . 

Ditto 

Sawan Sudi 

10,000 

15,000 


11th to 15th. 

Arjun Harm. . 

Bhadon Badij 4 oqq 

8th. ■ i ^ ■ 

Nahan San- 

Pus Badi 15th . . 

20,000 

gam. 

Nahan Kartiki 

Kartik Sudi 

500 


15th. 

Nahan Chait 

Chait Sudi 9th. . 

1,000 

1 500 

Ramliia 

Kuar Sudi loth 

Do. 

Ditto 

3.000 
3,500 

2.000 

Do. 

Kartik Badi 2nd 

Do, 

Knar Sudi 10th 

Do. 

Ditto Srd 

4,000 

Urs Mahrud- 
din Shah. 

TJrs Makhdum 

.Tumad-nl-awal 

1st. 

Ramzan 7th . . 

300 

300 

Sahib. 

Ditto 

Ditto 27th 

400 


Jaunpuri 
,Gur Khet 
Gai Charawan 


Ditto 

Ramliia 

Knar Sudi 10th' 4 000 

Qabulpnr 

Do, 

Ditto lOthi 3^000 
and 15th. ! 

Malipur 

Do. 

Ditto 

5,000 

Lorpur 

Do, 

Kuar Sudi 15th 

3,000 

Pahtipur 

Do. 

Ditto 1st to 
15th. 

5,000 

Maharua 

Bam Biah . . 

Aghan Sudi 5th 

2,000 

Yarki 

Ashnan 

Kuar Sudi 15th 

1,500 

Mansapnr 

Ditto ^ . . 

Kartik Badi 

15th and Chait 
Sudi 9th. 

40,000 

Chhitauni 

'Ashnan Sar- 
wanohhetra 

Aghan Sudi 

15th. 

15,000 

Udai Ohand- 
pur. 

Ashnan J'am- 
dutya. 

Kartife Sudi 2nd 

5,000 

As li r a f p n r 
Barwa. 

Saiyid Salar 

First week in 
Jeth j 

3,000 

Dargah Shah 

Dargah Shah 

Ramzan 16th 

3,000 

Ramzan, 

Ramzan. 

to 18th. 

Eoshagarh .. 

Shah Salim . , 

Sawan Sudi 6th 

500 


.7cth Badi 2nd . , 1 


Ditto 
Bhadon 
11th. 


4th' 

Badi 


4.000 

1.000 
2,000 


XXXTUl 


Fymbad District, 


FAIRS — (cotdi^med). 


Tahsil. 


Akbarpur 
— [con- 
olud&d). 


Tauda 


Pargana. 

:■ ■ ■■■ ■■■ ■: i 

Looaiity, 

Name of fair. 

Date. 

Approxi- 

mate 

average 

atteud- 

anoe. 

Akbarpur 

Sultanpur . . 

dag ji wan Das 

Kartik Sudi 

15th and Ohait 
Sudi 9th. 

500 

Ditto .. 

Sadarpur Gran- 
ja. 

Nahan Deo- 
daha. 

Ditto 

500 

Ditto .. 

Sibmau 

Gai Charawan Bhadon Badi 

: 11th. 

500 

Ditto *. 

Dorpur 

Mnharram , . iMuharrani lObh 

2,000 

Ditto . . I'Dhaurua • . 1 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1,000 

Ditto .. 

Akbarpur 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2,000 

Ditto . . Shabzadpur . * ! 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2,000 

Ditto 

Ramnagar 

Karsinghpur. 

Mela Mabadeo, 

Phagau Badi 

13th. 

1,000 

Malhaura :Bangaon 

Jamdutiya . . 

Kartik Sudi 2ad 

1,500 

Ditto , . 

Bishunpur . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

400 

Ditto 

Ditto .. 

Ram Biah ■ , .. 

Aghan Sudi 1st 
to 5th, 

1,600 

Ditto .. 

Rampur Grant 

Ashnan 

Kartik Sudi 

15th and Ohait 
Sudi 9th, 

800 

Ditto .. 

Diiawarpur .. 

Ashman Gyan 
Tatti. 

Kuar and Ohait 
Sudi 15th. 

5,000 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Krishnlila . . 

Bhadon Badi 

8th to Sudi 4th. 

1,500 

Surhurpur 

Jalalpur 

Bijai Dasmi. . 

Kuar Siidi 8rd 
; to 11th. 

4,500 

Ditto .. 

Bhiaon 

Miran Sahib.. 

Kartik Sudi 

11th to Aghan 
Badi 15th, 

5,000 

Ditto , . 

Sherpur 

Mahadeo 

Phagun Badi 

13th. 

1,000 

Ditto .. 

Dandwa 

Terahon 

Rajah 13fch 

4,000 

! Ditto . . 

! 

Kisbunpur . . 

Brahma Baba 

Every Friday 

and Monday. 

800 

Ditto 

dalalpur 

Mnharram . . 

Mnharram 10th 

4,000 

Ditto .. 

Dandwa 

Ditto 

Ditto 

8.000 

Tanda , . 

Tanda 

Ramnaumi . . 

Ohait Sudi 9th 

12,000 

Do, 

Do. 

[Ashnan Kar- Kartik Sudi 

tiki. . 15th. 

12,000 

Do. .. 

Do. 

Juma Masjid 2nd day of 

1 Baqar-Id. 

2,000 

Do. .. 

Do, 

Ramlila 

Kuar Sudi 10th 

8,000 

Do. 

Do. 

Baqra-Id 

Shawal 2nd 

2,000 

Do. . . 

■Haipura ■ ■t'.j 

Shah Eukna. , 

Muharram 23rd 

500 

Do, 

Asopur 

Barun Shahid 

First Sunday 

of Bhadon. 

10,000 

Do. , . 

Do. ..i 

Muharram . . 

Muharram 10th 

4,000 

Do. , . 

Do. 

Saiyid SaJar*. 

Jeth Badi 1st . , 

7,000 

Biriiar . . 

Rasnlpur Dar-iM a k b. d u m 
gah. j Sahib. 

Kartak Sudi 

15th to Aghan 
Sudi 15th, 

60,000 






APPENDIX. 


XXXJX 


T&hsih 


Tanda — 
(conclud* 

k). 


Balsa air,. 


PA I T\ S~- { cotduded ) . 


Par^ana. 

Locality. 

Name of fair. 

J? 

Date. c' 

Iipproxi- 

mate 

Lverage 

attend- 

ance. 

Birpar 

?ipra Hisam- 
nddi^pur. 

Pir Makka 

Sbabid. i 

1 

Shawal 1st and 
AIu b a r r a m 
10th. 

1,100 

Do. 

Do. : .'J 

Haswar 

Babla' ■ j] 

[vartik Badi 
Amawas to 
Sndi 2nd. 

5,000 


Abrauli 

Gobind Sabibj 

Agban Siidi 

lOtb to 15tb. 

35,000 

Do. 

Pirtbrnipor , . 

Markund . . j 

Phagnn Badi 
13tb. 

2,000 

Do. 

Ditto 

Langar Tiratb! 

Kartik Sndi 
15tb. 

2,000 

Do, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Cbait SndiQtb 

2,000 

Do. 

Chabora 

Nahan Cbait 

Cbait Sndi 9tb 

3,000 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

Sbeoji 

Pbagun Badi 
13tb. 

5,000 

Do. 

1 Do. 

Kartik r^sbnau 

Kartik Sndi 
15th. 

4,000 

Do. 

XJdai Chandpiir 

Ditto . . 

Ditto 

4,500 

i Do. 

Ditto 

Nahan Obait. . 

Cbait Sndi 9tb 

4,000 

P a 0 h h i m- 
ratP. 

Khapradih . . 

Ram Biab . . 

Agban Sndi 

5tb. 

. 10,000 

Ditto . . 

Irolia 

Bbukbali Das 

Every Tuesday 

' 1,000 

Ditto , . 

Dooria 

Asbnan Bar-un 

Kartik Sud: 

15tb and Gbaii 
Sndi 9th. 

i 400 

Ditto . . 

Toron 

Asbnan Sita- 
ktind. 

Ditto 

2,000 

Ditto . . 

Dibpnra Bir 
bal. 

Astik 

Sawan Sud: 

9th and lOtb 

i i,000 

Khandansa 

Bawan 

. Bikb Pancbm! 

i Bbadou Snd; 
5th. 

1 1,000 

Ditto . 

• Deogaon 

1 ' • 

. Sbiam Sundai 

: 

1 

cpns Sadi Tti: 
to 15tb. 

i 5,000 

i 
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Fysabad District. 






GAZETTEER OF PYZABID. 


: INDEX. 


A 


I Achliora, p. 206. 

Act XX of 1856, pp. 124, 135, 186, 
20i, 205, . 217, 220, 237, 245, 260, 
f; 270, 272. 

!• Agliiari, pp. 102, 243. 

i' AgricuUure, vide Cultivation. 

1 Alieta estate, p. 80. 

i, Ahirs, pp. 66, 75. 

^ Ahran, p. 263. 

i Ahrauli, pp. 49, 123, 140, 177. 
Ainwan, pp. 214, 281. 

» Ainwan nala, pp. 4, 211. 

Ajodhya, pp. 17, 18, 48 to 52, 59, 

I / 62, 134, 140, 147, 152, 177. 

I vAjoflliya talLR|a, pp. 77 to 79. 

Akbar’s adininistraiiou, p. 457. 
Akbarprir, pp. 5, 20, 44, 47, 51, 57, 
62, 123, 127, 132, 135, 139, 156, 
885. 

Akbarptir par^ana, pp, 2, 58, 106, 
168,187. 

Akbarpur tahsil, pp. 113, 120, 187. 
^lanpiir, pp. 98, 103, 230, 286. 
Alapiir, p. 201. 

Atlabpur, p. 213. 

Aihivial niabals, pp. 2, 122, 231, 
233, 255, 283, 

Arna, p. 9. i 

Ainaniganj, pp. 6, 47, 62, 196, 209. 
Ambna, pp. 123, 125, 196. 

Amrola estate, p. 94. 

Amsin, pp. 100, 158, 197. 

Arnsin pargana, rp. 100, 106, 107, 
120, 158, 197. 

Ankaripnr, pp. 83, 201, 229. 
Annexation of Oudh, p. 164. 

Arazi Diwara, p. 212. 

Area of the district, p. 1. 

Arbar, p. 28. 

Arwawan, p. 231. 

Arya Samaj, pp. 69, 60. 

Asapnr, pp. 96, 141, 

Asgawan, p. 251. 

Asbrafpiir, pp. 102, 234, 244. 

Asbrafpur Barwa, p. 49. 

Asopiir, pp. 9, 279, 280, 285. 

Atdih estate, p. 83. 

Atraura, pp. 97, 231. 

Atits, p. 69. 

Anraiya, p. 188, 

Aurangabad, pp. 83, 140, 236. 
Aurangnagar, p. 98, 


B 

Bab lira estate, pp. 93, V) .t, 278. 
Bacbgotis, pp. 67, 71, 70 to 88, ItO; 

vide also Bajpnts. 

Bagb Bijesi, p. 140. 

Bairagal, p. 195. 

Bairagis, pp. 62, 75. 

Bairipur estate, p. 87, 

Bais, pp. 67, 71, 76, 103, 150, 215, 
204, 266; vide also Eajpuis, 
Bajra, p. 28. 

Ballia Jagdispur, pp. 281, 287. 
Balrampur, pp. 92, 135, 203, 272. 
Banbirpur, p. 125. 

Bandipur, pp. 91, 95, 110. 
Bangaon, pp. 188, 218. 

Bangaon estate, ])p. 90, 252. 
Banian i, pp. 215, 287. 

Banias, pp. 68, 75. 

Banks, p. 43. 

Bantaria Paiwars, pp. 92, 277 ; vide 
Pa I wars. 

Baragaon, pp, 133, 203, 258. 
Baragaon estate, p. 77. 

Barai, p. 227. 

Barai talnqa, pp. 102, 243. 

Barais, p. 68. 

Barainadpur, p, 82. 
i Baretha estate, pp. 79, 235. 

Barhais, p. 68. 

Bariawan, pp. 62, 211. 

Barley, p. 29. 

Barren area, p. 7. 

Banin, pp. 53, 208. 

Barwars, pp. 76, 103; vide Raj- 
,pnts.-- ■ . ■ ■ 

Basantpnr estate, pp. 100, 252, 
Baskbari, pp. 4, 6, 62, 123, 135, 203, 
286. 

Basbisbtknnd, p. 49; viie Ajodhya. 
Basobri, p, 195. 

Bawan, p. 242. 

Begamganj, pp. 166, 200, 259, 
Behnas, p. 70. 

Bela Barsa, p. 287. 

Beni Gaddopur, pp. 87, 265. 
Bbadarsa, pp. 20, 48, 51, 62, 103, 
122, 185, 183, 204, 235, 

Bhadanli, pp. 198, 201. 

Bbadokhar estate, pp. 87, 236. 
Bbairipiir, pp, 122, 200, 

Bhakhauli, pp. 207, 242. 


11 


INDEX. 


l^lialc HuKaiia, pp. 71, 7G, 1)1, 160; 

vide Kajpiits. 
l^hanreriyas, p. 60. 

Bharat kiind, p. 51; vide BhadarBa, 
BharbhunjaB, p. 09. 

Bhars, pp. 68, 129, 149, 24% 203. 
Bbarthupur, pp. 9, 188. 

Bhasiuan, p, 278. 

Bhats, p. 75, 

Bhauura, p. 214.. 

Bhaiipur, p. 125. 

Bliawaxinagar, p. 243. 

Bbiaon, pp. 49, 214, 276. 

Bhidund, pp. 214, 287. 

Biiikhpur, p. 95. ' ' 

Bhiti, pp. 9, 85, 80, 195, 200, 261, | 
Bhiii taluqa, p. 85. 

Bliiialpur, p. 86. 

Bluijgi, p. 276. 

Bihrozpiir, p. 169. 

Bikapur, pp. 52, 113, 123, 132, 205. 
Bikapur tahsil, pp. 71, 113, 206. 
Bilharghat, pp. 3, 51, 183, 209. 
Bilwari, p. 202. 

, Birabimpur estate, p. 100. 

Birds, p, 13. . 

Birhar, pp. 52, 210, 213. 

Birhar pargana, pp. 92, 104, 107, 
159, 210. 

Birma, pp. 95, 278. 

Birman, p. 83. 

Birth-rate, p. 17. 

Bisens, pp. 67, 71, 76, 103, 150, 
196; vide also Eajputs. 

Bisui river, pp. 4, 5, 34, 192, 206, 
261. 

Bithaura, p. 202. 

Blindness, p. 21. 

Boundaries of the district, p, 1. 
Brahmans, pp. 66, 75, 105. 

Bricks, p. 11. 

Bridges, pp. 3, 4, 5, 51, 195, 208, 
227, 289. 

Biikia, pp. 9, 287. 

Building materials, p. 11. 
Bungalows, p. 52. 

0 

Camels, p. 15. 

Cantonments, p. 112, 123, 127, 141, 
223. 

Carts, p. 14. 

Castes, pp. 65 to 71. 

Cattle, p. 14. 

Cattle disease, p. 15. 

Cattle pounds, p. 140. 

Census of 1869, 1881, and 1891, 
p. 55; of 1901, p. 56. 

Cesses, p. 123. 

Chah5ra, pp. 9, 48, 53, 85, 93, 168, 


Chakwani, p. 256. 

Cliakya, p, 95. 

Chaiiiars, pp, 65, 126, 139. 
Chandauli, 6. 

Chandaura, ]). 162. 

Chaiidels, p. 70; vide HajpulB, 
Chandipur, })j), 51, 169, 213, 289, 
Cliandipiir Haswar taluqa, p. 93. 
Chankidars, p. 121. 

ChauhaiiB, pp. 67, 71, 70, 150, 231; 

vide Bajputs. 

Chintis, }). 45. 

Ghirkitaha, pp. 82, 203. 

Chiiai-puttl, pp. 82, 252. 

Chit aw an Karia, p. 201. 

Cholera, p. 18. 

Chortaha, p. 188. 

Christiaiiity, pp. 59, GO. 

Cluirdics, p. 01. 

Civil Courts, p. 111. 

Climate, p. 15. 

Commerce, p. 46. 

Complex niahais, p, 74. 
Communicattoiis^f -pi>. 50 to 54, 194, 

. 208, 220, 289. 

Condition,, of ,th6 

Co-operative Credit Societies, p. 43. 
Coparcenary estates, pp. 75, 102. 
Cotton, p. 28. 

Cotton -printing, pp. 41, 45. 

Cotton- weaving, vide Vv caving. 
Crime, p. 125. 

Criminal Courts, p. 111. 

Cultivated area, p. 23. 

Cultivation, pp. 23 to 31. 

Culturablc waste, p. 8. 
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Daipur, p. 285. 

Dalippur eslate, p. 90. 

Dalpatpur, pp. 53, 200, 

Dandwa, p. 260. 

Darabganj, pp. 48, 140, 206. 

Dargab Sbah Ramzan, pp. 49, 191. 
Darshannagar, pp. 47, 49, 51, 62, 
216. 

Darwan, pp. 6, 248. 

Darzis, p. 71. 

Daulatpur, p. 271. 

Deaf-miitism, p. 21. 

Death-rate, pp. 17, 18, 

Density of population, pp. 55, 56. 
Deodih, pp. 273, 276. 

Deogaon, p. 242. 

Deogaon taluqa, pp, 91, 105, 243. 
Deobat, pp. 281, 287. 

Deokali, p, 235. 

Deoli, p. 140. 

Deorakot, pp. 217, 256. 

'Deorhi, Hindu Singh, pp. 133, 138, 
'245. 
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Dora taluqa, pp. 83, 101. 

Dewapiir, pp. 87, 201. 

Dliak jungles, p. 8; vide Jungles. 
Dhalinau, p. 286. 

IHianrahra, pp. 218, 257. 

Dhauriia, p. 110; vide also Meopur 
Dliauriia. 

Diuuiuiaghai', pp. 48, 133, 2()0. 
Dhobis, ]), 08. 

DhoU Askaran, p. 213. 

1) bun as, p. 70. 

Dialects, p. 72. 

Digainbari sect, p. 03. 

Dill Kata, wan, p. 205. 

Dili riira Dirbal, p. -10. 

Diiasiganj, pp. '18, 53, 200, 229. 
Diiawarpnr, p. 250. 

Dili GirOhar, pp. 200, 210, 212. 
Diseases, p. 18. 

Disjamsaries, p. 139. 

Distillery, p. 127. 

District Board, p. 136. 

Diwai, p. 254. 

Donkeys, p. 15. 

Double-cropping, pp. 21, 20. 
Drainage, pp. 1, 0. 

Durgapiir, p. 198. 

Dyeing, p. 41. 
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Education, pp. 136 to 138. 
Emigration, pp. 5(5, 57. 
Emiamping-grounds, p. 53. 
Epidemics, pp. 18 to 20. 

Excise, p. 127. 

Exi)orts, pp. 47, 109. 
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Fairs, p. 48. 

Fakliarpnr estate, pp. 90, 278. 
Fallow land, p. 8. 
il’amines, pp. 34 to 38. 

Eaqirs, pp. 6*3, 69, 71, 75. 

Fatehpur, p. 281. 

Fatelipur estate, pp. 10*2, 252. 
Fauna, p. 13. 

Fciriales, p. 68. 

Ferries, pp. 3, 53, 195, 208, 228, 
289. 

Fever, p. 17. 

Firozpur, pp. 88, 234. 

Fiscal history, pp. 113 to 123. 

Fish, p. 13. 

Floods, pp. 5, 6, 16, 187, 266, 274. 
Fyzabad, pp. 27, 41, 43, 46, 123,, 
131, 135, 137, 139, 140, 141, 160, 
219. 

Fyzabad tahsil, pp. 70, 113, 225. 
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Gadaiya river, pp. 4, 211, 

Gadariyas, p. 68. 


Gaddopur, pp. 208, 212. 

Gahnag, p, 240. 

Gandharps, p. 69. 

Gandhaur, pp. 263, 264. 

Gangaoli, p, 231. 

Gangeo taluqa, iq-). 84, 252. 

Garden crops, p. 30. 

Gargbansis, pp. 76, 88, 150; vide 
also Rajputs. 

Garha, pp. 3, 95, 287. 

Garrison, pp. 112, 2*24. 

Gauhanian, pp, 197, 19S, 202. 

Gaura, p. 166. 

Gausarpur, p. 188. 

Geology, p. 11. 

Ghagra river, pp. 1, 2, 47, 50, 51, 
284, 287. 

Ghatampiir, pp. 164, 168. 

Glass, p. 46. 

Goats, p. 15. 

Gobind Duadashi fair, p. 50. 
Gobmdpur, p|). 9, 96, 

Goitre, p. 21. 

Gopipur, p. 8*2. 

Goriyas, p. 69. 

Gosliainganj, i)p. 5, 47 to 49, 51, 53, 
62, 13*2, 133, 135, *200, 227, 229. 
Government estates, }>. 110 ; vide also 
Naziil. 

Gram, p. 29. 

Groves, pp. 10, 106. 

Guniti river, pp. 2, 6, 206, 240, 
Guptarghat, i)p. 3, 50, 64. 

Guptar Bark, pp. 143, 2*24. 

Gnriyas, p. 13. 
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Haidarganj, pp. 9, 48, 123, 140, 207, 
230. 

Hajipur, pp. 230, 265. 

Hahvara, pp. 88, 234, 

Eardi, p. 198. 

Hardoia, pp. 206, 207, 261. 
Earingtonganj, pp. 48, 133, 208. 
Harvests, p. 25. 

Hasanpur taluqa, p. 83. 

Haswar, pp. 48, 93, 213. 

Hathgaon estate, p. 85. 

Hathpakar, p. 248. 

Haveli Oudh pargana, pp. 87, 106, 
157, 231. 

Health, p, 17, 

Hechupur, p. 86. 

Hemp drugs, p. 129. 

Hindus, pp. 69, 62 to 69. 
Hisamuddinpur, p. 214. 

Honorary Magistrates, p. 111. 
Honorary Munsifs, p. 111. 

Horses, p. 15. 

Hospitals, p. 139* 
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‘236, 

IimiugratioM, p, 56. 

TiU'ome-tax, p. 132. 
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InduBtricB; ^)kle MannfaeinreB. 
Infanticide, pp. 58, 126. 

Intiriniiies, p. 21. 

IntereBt, p. 11. 

Inigaon, pp. ‘261, 261. 

Irrigation, pp. 3, 4, 5, G, 7, 32 to 
• 31. 

iHinailpiir cBtale, pp. 100, ‘278. 
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Jahangirganj, pp. 133, 210, 290. 
Jains, pp. 59, 60, 
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Jaitnpiir estate, pp. 100, 252. 
Jalalpnr, pp. 4, 16, 20, 44, 47, 57, 
62, 123, 132, 185, 140. 

Jalalpnr estate, pp. 102, 23fe. 
Jalalnddinnagar, pp, 140, 209, 234, 
, 237. 

Jallapur, p. 215. 

Jamthara, pp. 122, 140, 233. 

Janan, pp. 9, 206. 

Jananra, p. 235. 

Jhils, pp. 6, 193, 206, 

Juar, p. 28. 

Julahas, pp. 70, 259, 260. 

Jungles, pp.,2, 8, 193, 207, 249, 274. 
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Kadipur, p. 198. 

Kahars, pp. 13, 68. 

Kalupnr, p. 61. 

Kalwars, pp. 68, 75. 

Kalyanpur, p. 215. 

Kamliaria, pp. 4, 53, 213, 267, 289. 
Kamirpiir, p. 238. 

Kanakpur, p. 217. 

Kanji, p. 210. 

Kankar, p. 11. 

Kapasi, p. 246. 

Karanpur, p. 248. 

Kaseras, p. 71. 

Katabri, pp. 51, 238. 

Kataria taiuqa, pp. 100, 278. 
Kayastlis, pp. 68, 75, 97, 103, 105, 
139, 285. 

Kewats, pp. 68, 75. 

Khajiirahat, pp. 48, 51, 138, 263. 
Khajnrahat taiuqa, pp. 86, 87. 
Kliaki sect, p. 04. 

Khandansa, pp. 140, 239, 

Ivhandansa pargana, pp, 106, 107, 
120, 239. 


Khaupiir, p. 198. 

Khapradih Hihipnr taiuqa, pp, 88 to 
90, 164. 

Kharagpur t'siale, pp. S7, 252. 
Kinxrvvaiuvan, p. 2! 5. 

Kliaspur, pp. 98, 158, 284, ‘285. 
Khatiris, pp. 75, 82, jod, 248, 252, 
‘271. 

Klnunvvar, p. 25‘2. 

Khirauni, p; ‘271. 

Khozadpnr, p. 252. 

Kiehhauehha, pp. 4, 135, 213, 211. 
Kinawaii, {). 5. 

Kodon, p. 28. 

Ivoeris, p. 68. 

Kola, pp. 7, 251, 

Koi\cha, p. lit), 

Koris, p. 69. 

Kotdib, pp. 251, 256. 

Kuchcra, pp. 2.12, 263. 

Kuinhars, p. 68. 

Ivundarkba Khnrd, pp. 245, 256; 

vide Deorlii Hindu Singh. 

Kurlia Keshopur, pp. 125, 216. 
Kurmis, pp. 67, 75. 

Kurwar taiuqa, pp. 85, 104. 
Kusuiaha, pp. 88, 234. 
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Lacliliniangliat, p. 49; vide Ajodbya. 
Lakes, vide JJiilB. 

Lakhanpiir taiuqa, pp. 94, 278. 
Lakbauri, p. ‘240. 

Land-owners, p. 74. 

Land tenures, p. 75. 

Language, p. 72. 

Lcju'osy, p. 21, 

Lime, p. 11. 

Linseed, p. 30. 
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Literature, p, 73. 

Lohraiya, p. 188. 

Lorpiir, pp. 48, 101, 102, 154, 188, 
‘246. 

Lunacy, p. 21. 

Lnniyas, pp, 46, 63. 
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Madangarb, p. 164. 

Madarpur, pp. 281, 284, 

Magisterial staE, p. 111. 
Mabanirbani sect, p. 65. 
Maharajgaiij , pp. 123, 200, 227, 247. 
Mabarua, pp. 6, 133, 140, 229. 
Mabawan, pp. 87, 1)8. 

Mahdauria, p. 125. 

Mabdauna taiuqa, p. 77; tnde Ajo- 
dbva taiuqa. 

Maholi, p. 255. 

Mabripur estate, pp. 87, 1‘23, 283. 
Mai?.o, p. 28. 

Majhaura, pp. 195, 248. 
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Majliaiira pargaiia, pp. 106, 158, 210. 
Majhoi river, pp. 1, 31, 192, 218, 
274. 

Makrahi, pp. 9, 93, 161, 272. 

Makrahi mla, pp. 4, 211. 

Makrahi 1,alu(|a, pp, 93, 278, 286. 
Males, p, 58. 

Maleihn, pp. 9, 207, 261, 261. 
Malipur, pp. 47, 51, 52, 252. 

MallahH, p. 13. 

Malpur, p. 9. 

Mandi, p, 53. 

Maudua, p. 28. 
lVr:vngalsi, p. 253. 

-Mangalsi pargaiia, pp. 57, 70, 106, 
157, 253: 

Maugapatii, pp. S3, 252. 

Maniar])n,r ialiKpi, p. 83. 

Manjlia Kalaii, pp. 9, 122, 255. 
Maajha lands, pp. 2, 7, 9, 231. 
Manjha Mama, p. 9. 

Mansapur, pp. 49, 90. 

Man Singh. Maharaja Sir , 

p. 78. 

Mansnrganj, pp. 210, 213. 

Mann far 1; arcs, p. 43. 

Marha river, pp. 4, 31, 193, 206, 
231., 210. 

MarketH, p. 47, 

Mania, pp. 9, 201, 238. 

Marlhna, pp. 9, 188. 

Masora, pp. 81, 95, 276. 

Masra, p. 281. 

Masnr, p. 30. 

Man, p. 231. 

Mail Jadnbanspnr estate, pp. 83, 235. 
Maya; vide Maharajgaiij. 

Medical aspects, pp. 17 to 20. 

Meopiir Baragaon tahiqa, p. 82. 
Meopnr Dahla tahiqa, p. 82. 

Moopvir Bhanrna talnqa, pp. 81, 94. 
Migration, p. 56. 

Mifkipnr, pp. 6, 9, 53, 123, 126, 257. 
Minerals, p. 11. 

Miranghat, pp. 64, 227, 

Mirpnr, p. 95, 

Mirisapnr, p. 5. 

Mirzapur Goshain, p. 9. 

Missions, p. 61. 

Mohiiiddi.npnr, p. 274. 

Monastic orders, i>. 62. 

Morapara estate, pp. 85, 252. 
Mortuary statistics, pp. 17, 18. 

Moth, p, 28, 

Miibarakgan j , pp. 20, 217, 266. 
Miibarakpur, pp, 258, 280. 

Mughals, pp. 71, 76, 103, 236, 286. 
Muhainmadpur, pp. 196, 218, 258. 
Muiniiddinpur, pp. 215, 266, 
Mundehra taluqa, pp, 96, 96, 278. 
Mimg, p. 28. 

Mungri, p. 102. 

Municipalities, pp. 67, 136, 224, 281. 


Miinsifs, p. 111. 

Muraos, pp. 29, 68. 

Musalmans, pp. 69, 69 to 71, 75, 
78, 97 to 102, 105, 151. 

Musepur, p. 94. 

Museum, pp. 7i, 143. 

Musi ins, p. 44. 

Miistafabad, p. 251. 

Mutiny. The in Byzabad, p. 165. 

Muqimpur, p. 270. 
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Nagpur, pp. 47, 135, 259. 

Naipiir, pp. 158, 236. 

Nais, pp. 68, 71.. 

Naktaha, p. 248. 

Nanemau tahiqa, p. 80. 

Naosa, j). 140. 

Kara, pp. 125, 209. 

Narainpur, pp. 87, 235. 

Narharpur estate, pp. 80, 252. 
Nasirabad, p. 213, 214. 

Nasirpur, p. 9. 

Naurahui, pp. 53, 94, 168, 215. 
Navigation, pp. 3, 5, 53. 

Nayaghat, p. 54. 

Nazul lands, pp’. 75, 140, 281. 

Neori, pp. 214, 289. 

Newada, pp. 9, 95. 

Newspapers, p. 73. 

Nimri, p, 206. 

Niralaniblu sect, p. 63. 

Nirbani sect, p. 63. 

Nirruohi sect, p. 63. 
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Occupations, p, 72. 

Oilseeds, p, 28. 

Opium, pp. 29, 130. 

Oril, pp. 213, 274. 

Oudh Nawabs. Administration under 
, p. 161. 

Outturn of crops, pp. 25 to 29. 
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[ Pachhimrath pargana, pp. 106, 157, 

: 261. 

I Paharpur, p. 270. 

Pahtipur, p. 127. 

: PaikauU, pp. 79, 244. 

I Pakri, p, 262. 

Pali, p. 201. 

Palia, p. '77. 

Palia Lohani, pp. 9, 263, 

Palia Partab, pp. 84, 265. 

Palia Shahbadi, p. 235. 

Palwars, pp. 67, 76, 91, 126, 150, 
277, 288; vide afso Bajputs. 
Panwars, pp. 67, 76 ; vide Bajputs. 
Para, p, 231. 

Parganas, pp. 112, 113. 

Paroma estate, pp. 84, 265. 
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rariabpiir (Jhaniarkha, pp. 23B, 250. 
PasiB, ])]>. 08, GO. 

IkilluyiH, pp. 70y 7G,^ 270, 286. 

I’aiina liarbauB, p. 0. 

PeaB, p. 20. 

Pbnlpiu* pp. iG9, 284, 280. 
l^ikia river, pp. 4t 34, 211, 287. 
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rakjjfaai. 

Pirpii? laluqa, pp. 71, 97, 246, 278. 
Pirihinipnr, p. 48. 

Pla,giie, p. 20. 

Police lorec, p. 124. 

Police Bialions, pp, 123, 193, 20/, 
226, 288. 
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Post-oflicc, p. 133. 

Potatoes, p. 30. 

I'ottery, p. 46. 
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Prices, pp. 38, 119. 

Printing-presses, p. 73. 

Proprietary castes, p. 76. 

Proprietors, p. 74. 

Pimthar, pp. 281, 285. 

Pura, pp. 133, 238. 

Pura Gharib Shah, p. 207. 

Pura Qalandar, pp. 123, 206. 
Puraina, p. 64, 
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Baghubansis, pp. 07, 149. 

Ballet, p.'263. 

Baikwars, p. 67. 

Bail ways, p. 51. 

Bainfall, p. 15. * 

Bain-gauge stations, p. 16. 

Baipatti, p. 206. 

Eaipur, pp. 79, 125. 

Baipur estate, pp. 92, ^257. 

Baipur Jalalpur, p, 256. 

Bajapur, pp. 92, 94, 201. 

Bajaura, p. 261. 

Bajkumars, pp. 76 , 94 , 95 ; VTae 
&chgotis, _ 

Eajputs, pp. 67, 71, 75, 105, 149, loO, 
Bakba, p. 95. 

Barndih Sarai, p. 4. 

Bamgarh, p. 5. 

Bamghat, p. 64; vide Ajodhya. 
Bamnagar, pp. 4, 9, 103, 140, 266. 
Eamnagar Dera, pp. 83, 252. 
Bamnagar Manwar, p. 215. 
Bamnagar Misraiili, p. 229. 
Bamopur, pp. 213, 274. 

Rampur Bhagan, pp, 49, 205. 
Baniuipur, p. 91. 

Baniipali, p. 235 ; vide Ajodhya, 
Rasul pur, pp. 25B, 285. 

Basuipur Dargah, pp. 49, 71, 213, 
244. 


Basuipur tabuja, p. 97. 

Batna, p. 95, 

Bannaiii, {>p. 47, 53, 57, 0>(), 02, 123, 
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Bauiars, pp. 251, 252. 

Begisirjition, p. 132. 

Bidigions, p. 59. 

Belli B, pp. .107 to 109. 
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Beori, pp. lOl, .102, 202. 
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Buru, p, 204. 
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Saliikpiir, p. 215. 
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Saklapur, p. 9. 

Saidkhanpnr, p. 243. 

Saidpur, p. 285. 

Saidpur Umran, p. 188. 

Saiyids, pp, 70, 71, 76, 97, 103, 100. 
Sakaldijhs, pp. 06, 77; vide Brab- 
1 mans. 

Sakarwars, p. 71; vide Rajputs. 
Sakrauli, pp, 90, 230. 

Sakrawal, pp. 279, 285. 

Salarpur, p. 125. 

Salchpur, p. 270. 

Saloni, pp. 63, 201. 
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Bamanpur, pp. 5, 9, 195. 

Samanpur taUiqa, pp. 70, 101, 246, 
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Samda jliil, p. 254. 

Samdih, p. 213. 

Samrathpur taiuqa, pp. 88, 105. 
Banaura estate, p. 87. 

Sanethii, p. 125.' 

Santokhi sect, p. 65. 

Sanwan, pp. 2(5, 28. 

Sarai Kliargi, pp. 9, 207. 

Sarai Rasi, p. 125. 

Sarangapnr, p. 256. 

Sarethi, pp. 88, 234. 

Sarjvi river, pp. 3, 4, 211, 272, 288; 

vide also CThagra. 
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SettlemcntB, pp. 113 to 123, 

Soi:, p. 58, 
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Shalizadptir, pp. I-IO, ‘170. 

Hhaildais, pp. 70, 7(>, 07, 100, 100, 
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Sheep, p. 15. 

Shias, pp. 70, 211. 

SiiKir, p. 200. 

Sihipur, i)p- 
Siliora, p. 0. 

Sikaiidarpur, p. 251. 

Sikhs, p. 50. 

Singhaiili, 158, 101, 2'-17, 271, 

Sirsir, p. 240. 

Sniall-poK, pp. lU to 21. 

Boeietles, p. 78. 

Sohwai, pp. 18, 51, 271. 

■ Soils, p, 11. 

Soaars, p, 00. 

Souga.011, p. 277. 
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Sianips, p. 181, 

SteaiiierB, pp. 8, 51. 
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Sub-sett leiuoiits, pp. 75, 101, 1 lv8, 110. 
Sucdiitagau], ]>. 271. 

Sugar- hoi ling, p. 45. 

Stigarcane, ]>[). 27, 07. 

Sultaiigarh, p. 101. 

Sultaiipur, pp. 46, 02, 188, 140, 16.1, 
272. 

Sultaiipur (larha iahupi, p]>. 05, 27H. 
Sunnis, p, 60, 

Surajbaiisis, pp. 07, 70; dkln Kaj- 
puts. 

Surhurpiir, p]). 5, 120, 150, 105, 272. 
Surliurpur pargaua, pp, lUG, 118, 
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O’alisils, pp. 112, 118, 128. 
O'akniinganj, p. 207. 

Tat lOholi, p. 210. 

Talu([dars, pp. 74 io 108. 

Tainboiis, p. 68. 

Ta.iula, pp. 20, 40, 47, 48, 52, 62, 
123, 132, 134, 130, 140, 143, 258, 
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Tanda pargana, pp. 70, 106, 158, 281. 
Tanda tahsil, pp. 70, 118, 120, 287. 
Tandauli, pp. 61, 133, 200, 200. 
Tandaidi estate, p. 70. 

Tanks, pp. 6, 30, 31, 32. 
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Tari, p. 129. 

Tannalis, pp. 69, 129. 
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Tandua, pp. 4, 200, 241. 
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■''v Teiifl, pp. 68, 71, 76. 
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.281.' 

Tighra lain 4a, pp. 05, 00, 278. 

Tihura, pp. 54, 122, 227, 288. 
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'.Pilai river, p. 4. 
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Tiwaripur, f^p. 213, 218, 250. 
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llchilpur, p. 210. 
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: rrd, p, 28. 
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, Vil luges, pp, 2, 57, 74, 

Village banks, p. 48. 
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Wages, p. 30. 

Wastka, pp, 141, 222, 
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Waterways, p. 68. 
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260, 270, 200, 
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Wheat, p. '28, 
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Yarki, pp. 0, 188. 
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